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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


So much has been said and written about 
Asoka that some of those who happen to see 
this hook may perhaps wonder what new things 
yet remain to be sai^ about that Indian monarch. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the 
records which Asoka has left in stone are a 
literature by themselves, and it will take many 
years yet for scholars to understand clearly all 
that he has said. A student of Indian Epi- 
graphy need not be told that there are passages, 
by no means few, in these records, which are 
yet^ far from clear, and every day new and 
better interpretations are being proposed by 
scholars. There is, again, such a thing as 
piecing together the various items of information 
supplied by these inscriptions so as to give a 
vivid picture of the royal missionary. I am 
afraid, this work of piecing together is by no 
means complete yet and must continue for some 
more years to come. There is no section of 
Indian epigraphy, so interesting and I should 
say so edifying, as that represented by the 
records of Asoka. And as I have participated 
not only in the work of interpretation but also 
of collation and unification of his records, I hope 
I stand in no need of explanation for bringing 
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out this book which sets forth my views about 
the Buddhist monarch. 

My study of the inscriptions of Asoka began 
as early as 1898. There were before me trans- 
lations and notes on these records not only 
by Prinsep, Wilson and Burnouf, but also 
by Prof. Kern, M. Senart and Prof. Biihler. 
I devoured the contentsiof g.11 these books. But 
none interested and Tj^enefited me so much as 
“ The Inscriptions of Piyadasi ” by M. Senart 
which bad appeared in English garb in the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary. I could at once 
detect in the Prench savant not only an epi- 
graphist, not only a scholar of Sanskrit, Pali, 
and Prakrit, but also a historian whose aim was 
to piece together the different scraps of infor- 
mation supplied by the epigraphic and literary 
records so as to form one connected whole. 
Chapter IV of his book thus sets forth not only 
the chronological position of Asoka or his 
inscriptions but also the extent of his empire, 
his administrative system, his independent 
neighbours, his connection with the Grecian 
world, his conversion to Buddhism, the nature 
of his Bhaipma and so forth. It was M. Senart 
who first showed the way how to construct the 
history of Asoka from a systematic study of 
his records. 

It will thus be seen that it is nearly a 
quarter of a century that I have studied the 
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IX 


inscriptions of Asoka with a view to find out 
what light they throw upon the history of India. 
What real advance, if any, I have made can he 
best told by scholars and historians. Eager to 
know, however, how far my attempt has become 
successful, I sent to the French savant the page 
proofs of the first seven chapters of this book as 
soon as they were ^avajlable, with a request that 
he might tell me unreservedly what he thought 
about it. But for a long time no reply was 
received, and just as this Preface was being put 
in type, the long expected letter came to hand. 
“ You will forgive a delay.” it begins, “ due to 
the somewhat shaken health of an old colleague. 
I would have wished to thank you sooner for 
having sent me the good pages of your Asoka. 
You kindly remembered the studies which I 
devoted years ago to the religious king and his 
precious inscriptions. How should I not be 
impressed by the testimony of such an enlighten- 
ed judge as yourself ? You can imagine that 
these researches of my youth are always dear 
and present to me. Your book leads me back 
to them once more. I am very grateful to it. 
I am grateful because it has brought me a 
brilliant example of the ingenious and passion- 
ate skill with which Modern India endeavours 
to reconstruct its past.” 

M. Senart is frank enough in this letter 
to tell me in what points he differs from me. 
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All of these represent minor differences of 
opinion except one. This last is in regard to the 
responsibility I have thrown upon Asoka (which 
in his opinion the monarch little deserved) for his 
change of foreign policy, “ for the mansuetude of 
his pitiful reflections,” which rendered easy the 
success of foreign invasions, Greek and Turanian, 
that infested the country after him. “ It is quite 
possible,” says he, “ that Buddhist Pacifism in 
the long run has tended to weaken certain 
people, whom it did not render more gentle 

except by making them less fit for action ^ 

I prefer to recognise in him simply a spirit of 
idealism and of deep religiousness which we 
know well, for it animates the whole remote 
past of India and it has perhaps stood fora 
greater spiritual honour than it has deprive’d 
India of realisations of external successes, for 
which it is doubtful whether its genius ever had 

^ In justice to myself I may state that this idea also had occurred 
to me, but I had to discard it as the interval was too short between 
A6oka and the Greek invasion after him. Af5oka is taken to have 
died about 236 B.C. ; and the death of Euthydemus, the first Bactrian 
Greek invader, is supposed to have taken place about 190 B.C. There 
is thus scarcely an interval of fifty years, during which, again, 
Antioch us the Great is reported to have carried out a successful 
expedition into the north-west frontiers of the Mauryan Empire {The 
Cambridge History of India, pp. 442 and 444). The Greek invasion 
thus came off almost immediately on the death of A4oka. Does it 
give enough time to Buddhism to spread and make the people, above 
all, the Magadha army, as gentle and pacific as to render them unfit 
for militarism — just that army which Alexander’s men were afraid 
to encounter and which repulsed the forces of Seleucus after him ? 
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made it fit.” When, therefore, he has favoured 
mo with such frank criticism, one feels inclined 
to believe, as a sincere expression of his opinion 
the following that he has given to show what 
he thinks about my work as a whole : “ It was 
not so much your purpose to establish a critical 
history of Asoka by a general examination of 
the traditions mor# or* less in keeping with the 
epigraphic information, but you intended to 
sliow by an analysis of the inscriptions what 
information hitherto unexpected they can yield 
to a sagacious and penetrating explorer. You 
have been prepared for this task as nobody else 
by your extended familiarity with literature. 
It is a marvel of a singular power that by 
throwing light on the monuments with the help 
of books you have enlivened your picture.’’ 

There are many questions connected with 
Asoka, which are still of a complicated nature. 
One of these is the effect of his foreign policy 
on India. How far or whether Buddhism had 
spread over Western Asia through his mission- 
ary efforts is another such question. It is not 
possible to reach any final conclusions unless 
they are freely and fearlessly discussed. I have 
expressed my views for what they are worth, 
and it would now be interesting to see what 
different views are expressed by scholars and, 
above all, historians. The more diverse these 
opinions are, the more are the view-points from 
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which the questions may be looked at and the 
^qreater is consequently the likelihood of arriving 
at early solutions of them. 

It is true that history, and not epigraphy, is 
the main object of this book. Nevertheless, 
time has not yet come, and perhaps may never 
come, so far as Ancient India is concerned, to 
separate History altogether ,from Epigraphy, 
Archaeology, or Sanskrit . and Sanskritic litera- 
ture. There are still some words and passages 
in the Asokan inscriptions which require to be 
properly interpreted or understood though Dr. 
F. W. Thomas has done a yeoman’s service in 
this field recently. I have, therefore, by no 
means neglected this sourc(! of our ancient 
history. That I have given sufficient attention 
to it may be seen especially from Chapter VIII 
which contains translation and annotation of 
Asoka’s Edicts. 

I have said that the Asokan inscriptions 
have engrossed my attention for a quarter of a 
century. But I cannot help adding that much 
progress in this respect I was able to achieve 
only when I came to Calcutta to occupy the 
Chair of the Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History, and Culture and breathe in the 
pure intellectual atmosphere of the Calcutta 
University, which is the unique creation of the 
monumental genius of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Sarasvati, whose guidance, I should 
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say, provridence, in the development of the post- 
graduate studies is now for ever lost to us. He 
was especially interested in the publication of 
this book. And it will for ever be a matter of 
extreme regret to me that he was not spared just 
a little longer to sec this book which has now 
come to light after being two years in the press. 

The Index of this volume is the work of 
Mr. Girindra Mohan Sarkar, who was my pupil 
some time ago. As regards proof-reading and 
general help, I am highly indebted to Mr. 
Jitendranath Banerjea and Mr. Nani Gopal 
Majumdar, Lecturers of the Calcutta University, 
and also to my pupils Mr. Eakhohari Chatterji 
and Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty. And I 
cannot better conclude this Preface than 
with the words with which the French savant 
concludes his letter : “ To this famous ancestor 
you, true to the beautiful traditions, familiar to 
solid knowledge, wanted to render the tribute 
of your researches and the inspirations of your 
patriotism. If I cannot, in order to do you full 
justice, enter into a detail which would compel 
me to exceed the limits of a letter, allow me at 
least to address to you my hearty felicitations. 
I like to place this fertile union of sympathy 
and work — in which the piety of India and the 
respectful curiosity of the West should join — 
under the patronage of our hero in common.” 

D. R. B. 
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It was in September, 1928, that I was in- 
formed by the Assistant Registrar, Calcutta 
University, that the stock of my book on Asoka 
was practically soj^ oui; and that a second edi- 
tion of the same would be necessary. But to 
prepare the book for the second edition was a 
matter of no small dif&culty. In the first place, 
I had to give my careful attention to what the 
critics of my book had said. Secondly^ there 
were many scholars who had written about 
Asoka or his inscriptions after the first edition 
was out. Thirdly, in the course of my studies 
and preparation for lectures to the post-graduate 
classes, I had myself lighted upon many new 
interpretations and angles of vision. All these 
scattered rays had to be brought to a focus. 
This meant time. Besides, I myself was keep- 
ing anything but good health for a long time. 
'Phis is the reason why so much delay has oc- 
curred in bringing out this second edition. 

As regards the reviews that were published 
of my book, some contained nothing but praise 
about me and my work. I will make no men- 
tion of them. There was however one review 
which was a condemnation of my book, from 
beginning to end. It was published in JBORS , 
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Vol. XI, pp. 402-3, and I request scholars to 
read it at least once, and find out who wrote it 
and how it came to he published. That will 
surely conduce much, if not to their scholarship, 
certainly to their psychological research. That 
will also convince them that Patna has been 
correctly identified with Pataliputra where 
Kautilya and Rakshasa 8,s v^ell as Asoka and 
Chandragupta-Vikramadijiya flourished . 

Of the remaining reviews of my hook there 
are only four which are worth noticing. The 
first of these was written by Dr. Jarl Charpen- 
tierinJRAS., 1925, p. 805 ff. ; the second by 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in ABORI , Vol. VII, p. 
160 ff. ; the third by the late Mr. 8. M. 
Edwardes in lA., 1926, p. 239 ; and the fourth 
by Truman Michelson in JAOS., Vol. 46, p. 
256 ff. Edwardes winds up his review with the 
following remarks : “ I have said enough to 
indicate that Dr. Bhandarkar’s book is full of 
information as one would expect from a scholar 
of his reputation, and contains suggestions of 
much interest to all who ponder over the pro- 
blems of India’s past history.” Dr. Belvalkar 
expresses his opinion of the book in this 
manner: “It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
enumerate in this fashion all the points in 
which Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has made a dis- 
tinctive contribution to Aaokan scholarship. A 
careful perusal of the book enables one to 
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visualise the pious Monarch and his manifold 
religious and administrative activities to a much 
better extent than had been hitherto possible 
with the Asokan literature already in the field. 
To build up out of the dead lithic records of 
this mighty Emperor such a living, speaking 
likeness of Asoka the man with all his frailties 
and his noble aspirations is certainly an achieve- 
ment of which any schplar might well be proud.” 
The first of these critics was an Editor of the 
Indian Antiquary and was the scholar who 
revised and practically overhauled the Eourth 
Edition of the * Early History of India’ by V. A. 
Smith, The second is Professor of Sanskrit in 
the Deccan College, Poona, and Editor of the 
‘ Government Oriental Series,’ Bombay. Both 
the critics have spared no pains to point out 
the blemishes of ray ‘ Asoka,’ and when they 
express the opinion they have done of the book 
as a whole, it cannot be doubted that their 
opinion is impartial and carries some weight. 
See now what Dr, Charpentier has said about it. 
“ Professor Bhandarkar’s name,” says he, “ holds 
a high rank within the scholarly world of India, 
and the present writer therefore feels it some- 
what painful to admit that his latest book is a 
heavy disillusion... The author has on the whole 
very little new to add to the results of his pre- 
decessors, and where he tries to supply us with 
some hitherto undiscovered facts we generally 
iii 
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feel inclined to disagree with him.” This is 
in direct contradiction with what the late Mr. 
Edwardes and Dr. Belvalkar had thought, name- 
ly, that my book was full of information and 
suggestions and enabled one to visualise Asoka 
much better. Not long after, appeared the 
review of the American scholar, Dr. Truman 
Michelson, containing a more ^detailed criticism 
of my book. Edwardes 4as a historian, not an 
epigraphist or a philologist ; Prof. Belvalkar is 
both a Sanskritist and a historian though not an 
epigraphist. Naturally therefore their criticism 
was concerned with the history portion of my 
book. Dr. Michelson on the other hand is a 
philologist, not a historian. His criticism was 
therefore directed against that part of my book, 
which comprised the Notes and Translation of 
Asoka Inscriptions. And if anybody peruses 
this review carefully, he cannot but be convinced 
that Dr. Michelson has not at all feared to differ 
from me in many places. And yet in this review 
he says ; “In this connection it may be observed 
that the notes on the translations are ordinarily 
very full, so that even the publication of the new 
edition of C. I. I. will not render this part of 
Bhandarkar’s work superfluous ; and it cannot be 
denied that occasionally he has made real contri- 
butions in the interpretation (e.g., the sense of 
samaja)/’ Evidently by ‘C. I. I.’ he means the 
Inscriyiions of A. soka brought out by E. Hultzsch. 
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This itself will show what the American 
scholar thinks of ray book. The contributions 
made by Michelson to Asokan studies are too well- 
known to require any mention and are equalled 
only by those of Senart, Btihler and Liiders. 
When therefore the above remarks of Dr. 
Michelson acquired publicity, everybody in 
India began to vv^ndeg- how that Professor of 
Upsala saw no good whatever in my book. 

The truth of the matter is that Dr. Charpen- 
tier does not seem to have read any part of the 
book other than Chapter VII, which deals with 
“Asoka’s place in History.” Whatever real 
criticism is contained in his review is centred 
upon this chapter and this chapter only. If any 
proof is needed, it is furnished by the following 
remark that he makes ; ‘ But to Professor Bhan- 
darkar it seems perfectly clear that Buddhism 
has deeply influenced Christianity — unfortu- 
nately, he does not tell us on which points, ex- 
cept by the somewhat vague expression “brother- 
hood of man”...’ Prof. Charpentier is evidently 
referring to p. 223 of the first edition '■ of my 
book. Unfortunately he exposes his own igno- 
rance. Por pages 162-6 of the last edition do set 
forth on which points, according to Max Muller 
and myself, Buddhism has influenced Christia- 
nity. If he had at all read these pages, he 


1 See p, 167 ff. of thia edition. 
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would never have indulged in the sweeping re- 
mark that I have not told on which points 
Buddhism has influenced Christianity. It seems 
that he never read Chapter V of my book which 
treats of “ Asoka as a Missionary,” and, in fact, 
there is no indication whatever that he read any 
chapter or part of it except Chapter VII about 
which alone he has passed, wh^t may be called 
criticism. As a matter', of fact, if he had 
gone carefully over the other chapters as was 
done by the late Mr. Edwardes, Dr. Belvalkar 
and Dr. Michelson who certainly were not in- 
ferior to him in scholarship and the last of whom 
is decidedly superior to him in Asokan studies, 
I am sure he would have practically come to the 
same opinion that was expressed by these 
scholars. His aspersion therefore that my book 
is ‘ a heavy disillusion ’ is itself a fantasm of 
kha-piishpa held up by an Avidya-putra. How 
can better work be expected of a critic who had a 
large number of books to review for the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and who could not 
be expected to have any leisure to go through 
every one of these carefully ? But what is most 
inexplicable is why he, if he is a real Sarasvati- 
putra, should indulge in aspersions against a 
book which he had not the time or patience to 
wade through. And it is really painful how 
critical scholarship sinks in his case into a pious 
brief for Christianity or for ‘our religion’ as he 
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calls it. He has thereby made a laughing-stock 
of himself. See, for example the criticism levelled 
against him in Ind. Hist. Quart., 1925, p. 784, by 
N. C. G., who, I am told, is a Quaker himself. 

So far, however, as Hr. Charpentier’s criticism 
of Chapter VII of the book is concerned, I wel- 
come it wholeheartedly. It is not possible to see 
eye to eye with higa m most respects. Never- 
theless, it is a criticisnf made after reading the 
chapter at least once and does not indulge in 
mere sweeping comments. 

My reply to the various points of his criticism 
will be found in the same chapter of this edition. 
But I cannot help thinking that he has rushed 
even to this criticism without carefully and 
patiently reading what I have stated while com- 
paring Asoka with Marcus Aurelius, Alexander 
and Caesar. He has forgotten what I have 
remarked on p. 229 (first Ed.) ' where 1 say 
that these monarchs “ were probably greater 
warriors and greater administrators than Asoka 
even ” but were not great men as compared to 
him if we have to judge by “ the standard 
whether they rendered the world any way happier 
and better.” In fact, this is the point on which 
I have expatiated on the pages following it. 
Curiously enough this is just the conclusion with 
which Prof. Charpentier’s review ends, for he 


^ See p. 244 of this edition. 
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says that “ Asoka . . . was as a man, by far better 
than both Alexander and Caesar ; it is just as 
obvious that as a ruler of man he cannot stand 
up for comparison with either of them.” One 
wonders why so many pages of the Jour. R. i.s. 
Soc. were wasted on a point where we sub- 
stantially agreed. 

*■ 

Tiie case is however difteres.t in regard to the 
review of Dr, Truman JVIichelson. As I have 
already remarked, be deals principally with the 
Translation and Notes portion of my book. It 
is true that he is merciless in his criticism of my 
views, but who can deny that he has read very 
carefully what he is criticising ? It is also true 
that sometimes his philological enthusiasm over- 
shoots the mark. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
gainsaid that almost the whole of his criticism is 
sound and thought-provoking. And he has set 
it forth in such a detailed and thorough fashion 
that one feels that it is Biihler or Senart that is 
speaking through him. I confess I have profit- 
ed much by his comments, and if the second 
part of this edition has made any advance over 
the first the credit is chiefly due to this American 
savant . If a copy of this book is again sent to 
the Royal Asiatic Society for review, as I hope 
it will, and if Prof. Charpentier is again entrust- 
ed with the work, he will do well to tread in the 
worthy footsteps of Dr, Michelson and furnish 
us with constructive criticism which will enable 
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me to improve this book still further if it ever 
runs into a third edition. He need not use the 
polite language of the late S. M. Edwardes, but 
let his criticism be based upon a careful perusal 
of the whole book. His language may be rug- 
ged and brusque like that of Asoka, but let there 
be sinceritv and thorou£;hness behind it as it 
was behind the wq^k oi that Buddhist Emperor.^ 
Some of my friends.were urging me forecast 
this work of mine into a convenient text book 
for the students who offered Asoka as a subject 
of study for M.A. This however means that the 
University students even in the M.A. stage 
should not develop the library-going habit and 
should not form first-hand acquaintance with the 
works of Senart, Buhler, Michelson and Liiders, 
or for the matter of that, with any such learned 
periodicals as the lA., JBAS., and so forth. 
In other words, it means that even the M.A. 
students should not learn how to cook their own 
dish, but should be served with ready-made food 
just as the undergraduate students are, when 
they are supplied with the annotated editions 
of Scott's ‘ Lady of the Lake ’ or Burke’s 
‘ French llevolution.’ If my work had been 
similarly converted into a cram book of Asoka’s 

i TTnfortunateiy, however, Prof. Charpentier is of the opinion that 
“ it is exceedingly questionable whether Asoka has laid open to us or 
has concealed the greater part of his own personality ” (see below 
p. 262 ff.). 
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Inscriptions, that would have doubtless brought 
more money to the Calcutta University but also 
perhaps cast a slur upon the noble edifice of 
Post-graduate studies which was built up by 
the transcendent genius of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and to which I have the honour to 
belong. No University Professor who has a 
capacity or passion for rfese^rch work, ought 
ever to stoop to bring ouj; a copiously annotated 
edition of any book or text he is lecturing upon 
to the M.A. students. 

The Index of this book is the work of Messrs. 
Dinesh Chandra Sircar and Charu Chandra Das- 
gupta, who up till recently were my pupils. 
The first of these again gave me occasional help 
in the laborious task of proof-reading. In con- 
clusion, I am exceedingly thankful to Mr. J. C. 
Chakravorti, the Assistant Registrar, and Mr. 
A. C. Ghatak, Press Superintendent, without 
whose help and forbearance it would not have 
been possible for me to bring out this edition in 
the present state of my health. 


D. 11. B. 
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CHAPTER I 

Asoka and HiS Early Life 

There is hardly any educated person in India 
who has not heard of Asoka and his stone 
inscriptions. Asoka, he knows, was a prince of the 
Maurya dynasty and grandson of Chandragupta, 
the Sandrakottos of the Greek writers and, for 
some time, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. The inscriptions of this monarch, he 
again knows, have been found all over India. 
But he may not be aware of their contents and 
may not know what account they furnish of 
that Maurya king. There are, no doubt, some 
Buddhist works, which set forth his life and 
work, but their trustworthy character has been 
rightly called in question. They mention many 
stories, which represent him to have been Kala- 
soka or Black Asoka before, and Dharmasoka or 
Pious Asoka after, his conversion to Buddhism, 
As the one aim of these works is to eulogize 
Buddhism by showing how it transformed Asoka 
the Ogre into Asoka the Pious, a suspicion 
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CHAPTER I 


naturally crosses our mind in regard to the cor- 
rectness of their account. Such is not, however, 
the case with his epigraphic monuments, which 
being contemporary records and engraved by 
his orders, are of undoubted veracity. Nay, as 
we go through them, we feel as if his voice is 
still speaking to us and confiding what is pass- 
ing in the innermost recgsses^of his mind. The 
story of Asoka that is*J)eing narrated is based 
almost entirely on these monuments, and we can 
be pretty certain that our account is not fiction, 
but history. 

What kind of records has Asoka left behind 
him ? Are they sufficiently numerous and im- 
portant in details ? A full account of his 
epigraphic monuments at this stage is sure to 
be irksome, and has, therefore, been reserved 
for a future chapter. But some idea of the 
nature of these records must be given here, in 
order that the contents of this and the following 
chapters may be properly understood. These 
records, as we know, are all engraved on stone. 
They have been inscribed either on rocks or 
pillars or in caves. His rock inscriptions, again, 
are of two kinds : namely, (1) the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts, and (2) the Minor Rock Edicts. The for- 
mer are called Fourteen Rock Edicts, because 
they together form a set of fourteen different 
inscriptions following a serial order, and have 
been found in seven different localities, — all on the 
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confines of India, at any rate, of his empire. 
The Minor Eock Edicts consist of two different 
records. Thev are inscribed together only in 
the three copies found in Mysore ; in all other 
places, which are no less than four. Edict I. only 
has been engraved. Asoka’s Pillar Inscriptions 
also may be distinguished into two classes : (1) 
Seven Pillar Edicts, ar^d (2) the Minor Pillar 
Inscriptions. The for|her of these constitute a 
group, but the latter are four different epigraphs. 
The Cave Inscriptions of Asoka are, of course, 
those engraved in caves in the Barabar Hills of 
Bihar. These are altogether no less than thirty- 
three different inscriptions, and, as we shall see 
in the course of our narrative, they throw light 
on a number of points connected with As'oka, his 
administration, his religious faith, his missionary 
operations, and so on. A careful comparison 
of these records is just what is needed in order 
to obtain the maximum that is knowable and 
historically acceptable about As'oka. 

Those who have studied these epigraphs know 
full well that they profess to have emanated 
from a king who calls himself Piyadasi, that is, 
Priyadarsin. When they were first being deci- 
phered, now about three-quarters of a century 
ago, by James Prinsep to whom must go the 
credit of having unravelled the mystery of the 
Brahmi lipi, he was very much puzzled by the 
name Priyadarsin. He did not know who this 
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Priyadarsin was, to what dynasty he belonged, 
and in what age he flourished. Soon thereafter, 
however. Tumour, who belonged to the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and was himself a great Pali 
scholar, identified Priyadarsin with Asoka. He 
pointed out that the Sinhalese chronicle, the 
Dipavamsa, gave Piyadassi or Piyadassana as but 
another name of Asoka, ^ranflson of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder ofVthe Maurya dynasty. 
This identification, it is true, has not since then 
been called in question, but it was definitively 
demonstrated only nine years ago when the sixth 
copy of Minor Rock Edict I. was discovered at 
Maski in the Sholapur District, Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. For this inscription mentions the name 
of Asoka clearly and in the very first line. It is 
not therefore possible now to doubt that Priya- 
darsin and Asoka are one and the same person, 
and that the author of these inscriptions is 
really the grandson of Chandragupta, who 
founded the Maurya empire. 

We thus see that the author of our epigra- 
phic records was known both as As'oka and Pri- 
yadarsin. It was customary for the kings of 
ancient India to have more than one name, of 
which one was their proper individual name and 
the others epithets or birudas as they are called. 
One of these two appellations must have been 
the personal name of the king, and the other his 
epithet. And it appears that Priyadarsin was 
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his epithet, for we know that Asoka’s grand- 
father, Chandragupta, has also been styled Piya- 
dassana like him in one of the Ceylonese 
chronicles. Nobody can doubt that Chandra- 
gupta was his individual name. Priyadarsana 
or Priyadarsin must, therefore, be taken to be 
the hiruda or secondary name. We know that 
this epithet in th^case.of Asoka was Priyadarsin, 
and it is quite possible.that Priyadarsin and not 
Priyadarsana was the hiruda of his grandfather 
also. For in later times we find grandfather 
and grandson belonging to the same dynasty 
adopting the same hiruda. The Ceylonese 
chronicles style Asoka not only Priyadarsin but 
also Priyadarsana, taking the two words apparent- 
ly in one and the same sense. And as from 
Asoka’s inscriptions we find that he was known 
really as Priyadarsin and not Priyadarsana, it is 
natural to presume that his grandfather also was 
Priyadarsin, not Priyadarsana. It is curious 
that his records call him Asoka, only once, 
and Priyadarsin, in all other places. But 
instances are not wanting of kings being known 
almost invariably by their epithets. Thus the 
son of Govinda III. of the Rashtrakuta family 
of Manyakheta is known to us from all the 
documents so far only by his epithet, Amogha- 
varsha. We are somewhat better in regard to 
the author of our inscriptions. For one record 
at least gives his personal name, Asoka. 
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In most of his inscriptions Asoka styles him- 
self Devanam-priya Priyadarsl Raja. This is 
the fullest appellation of the king. But some- 
times the formula is abbreviated by the omission 
of one or two of these components. Thus we find 
Asoka designated also Devanam-priya Priyadarsl, 
Priyadarsl Raja, Devanaih-priya Raja, or even 
Devanam-priya merely,* ,The second component 
of Asoka’s full name is Priyadarsin, which we 
have just considered. Literally it means ‘ one 
of amiable look,’ and may be freely rendered 
by ‘one who is of gracious mien.’ When and 
why he adopted this epithet we do not know, 
but certain it is that he used it almost as his 
personal name. We had better not, therefore, 
translate it, but leave it as it is. It is worthy 
of note that although Asoka was a supreme 
ruler, he designates himself simply Raja. The 
grandiloquent titles, Maharaja and Rajadhiraja, 
employed singly or conjointly, had not come 
into use in Asoka’s time. What is more worthy 
of note is that he calls himself Devanam-priya, 
and one can well understand how the modern 
students of Grammar {oyakarana) may feel 
inclined to laugh at it. Por do not Bhattoji 
Dikshita, author of the Siddhanta-kaumudi, and 
Hemachandra, author of the Ahhidhdna-chinta- 
manit tell us that Devanam-priya means ‘ a fool ’ 
or ‘ dunce ’ ? They are, therefore, apt to wonder 
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what Asoka means by calling himself DevSnam- 
priya. But it is to be noted that though this 
word has now a derogatory sense, it was not 
so originally, and especially in the time of 
Asoka. Patanjali, we know, associates this word 
with hhavat, dirghayus, and dyushmat. This 
shows that like these honorific terms Devanam- 
priya was employe^ as • an auspicious mode of 
address or characterisation. Now, if we turn to 
Rock Edict VIII. of Asoka, we shall find that 
for Devmdm-priya of some versions we have 
rajdno of others. This means that Devanam- 
priya was an auspicious mode of address used 
with reference to kings. And, as a matter of 
fact, the Dipavamsa* applies the appellation 
Devanam-priya to Tissa, the ruler of Ceylon 
and contemporary of Asoka, and often employs 
it alone to denote that king. Epigraphic records 
also point to the same conclusion. Thus in the 
Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions,* the term 
Devanam-priya is used to designate a king 
called Dasaratha, who has been taken to be the 
grandson of Asoka. Similarly, an epigraph from 
Ceylon gives this epithet among other kings to 
VaAkanasika-Tissa, Gajabahuka-gaminI, and 
Mahallaka-Naga.® Devanam-priya was thus 
an auspicious mode of address or honorific 

» XI. 14. 19, 20, 26, *0. 

‘ lA., XX. 364 & ff. 

’ BZ.,1. 60f, 
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characterisation, before the Christian era, con- 
fined to the kings only, and was so used probably 
to indicate the belief that the rulers were under 
the protection of the gods {devas).'^ The term 
had therefore be better translated by “ dear unto 
the gods,” or “ beloved of the gods.” Asoka’s 
full royal style was thus “ king Priyadarsin, 
beloved of the gods.” ^ 

Many of Asoka’s inscriptions commence with 
the formula: Devdnam-priyo Piyadasl Bdjd 
evam aha, “ thus saith king Priyadarsin, beloved 
of the gods.” This has been rightly compared 
by Senart ^ with the phrase with which the 
proclamations of the Achaeraenides, from Darius 
to Artaxerxes Ochus, begin. One such instance 
is thdtiy Ddrayavaush kshaydthiya, “ thus saith 
the king Darius.” In both cases the form of 
address commences with a phrase in the third 
person, and what is further worth noticing is 
that this phrase is immediately followed by the 
use of the first person. Of course, nobody can 
now maintain that this formula was imitated by 
Asoka directly from Persia, for, as a matter of 
fact, we know that this was one of the protocols 
of the royal chancery noticed by Kautilya in 
his Arthasastra and consequently prevalent 
before the time of Asoka.s But nothing pre- 
cludes us from holding with the French savant 

‘ MCNL., 142.3 & 146. • lA., XX. 265-6. 

» Ibid., XLVn. 51-2. 
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that the Indians adopted the Persian protocol 
and that this adaption was due to the Achae- 
rneuian conquest and administration of north- 
west India. 

Wherever in his records Asoka gives any 
dates, he counts the years from the time of 
his coronation. This has led scholars to believe 
the Sinhalese tradition •that Asoka was crowned 
four years after his accession to the throne. 
But this tradition also tells us that after the 
di ath of his father, Asoka seized the throne 
hy massacring ninety -nine of his brothers, and 
spared only one, the youngest, namely lishya. 
This story is, however, refuted by his inscrip- 
tions which speak, not of one brother, but of 
several, living and staying again not only in 
Pataliputra, his capital, but also in various towns 
of his empire. And if this is found to be a 
fiction, it is not intelligible why we should hold 
fast to that part of the tradition which places 
his coronation four years after his seizing the 
throne. In fact, it is not at all clear how his 
dating certain events of his reign from his 
coronation is evidence of there having been an 
interval between his coronation and accession to 
the throne. Again, in the Nagarjuni Hill caves 
there are at least three inscriptions which are 
dated immediately after the coronation of Das'a- 
ratha, grandson of Asoka. Are we to suppose 
here also that because these records, in their 
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dating, refer to Dasaratha’s coronation, this event 
did not coincide with his coming to the throne 
and that some period must have elapsed between 
them ? There is therefore no good reason 
to think that any long interval such as that 
of four years elapsed between As'oka’s coronation 
and his assumption of the reins of government. 

It appears that Asok» wa^ in the habit of 
celebrating the anniversary of his coronation 
by the release of prisoners. This is inferrible 
from what he says at the end of Pillar Edict V. 
“ By me, who am consecrated twenty-six years 
up till now,” says he there, “twenty-five jail 
deliveries have been effected just in that period.” 
As prisoners were released twenty-five times 
in the space of twenty-six years, it means that 
the twenty-sixth year of his reign had not 
elapsed but was running on when the Pillar Edict 
was promulgated. It thus seems that the dates 
which he specifies for the incidents of his life 
are current regnal years, and not expired, as has 
been taken by scholars. 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra lays down that the 
king shall prohibit castration and destruction of 
animal foetus on certain days. Among these he 
includes the davs of the nakshatra of the kinsr 
and the country. In Pillar Edict V., Asoka speaks 
of castration and branding of animals, and 
specifies on what days he has prohibited them. 
Curiously enough, most of these days agree 
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with those mentioned by Kautilya/ And what 
is noteworthy is that here he specifies only two 
nakshatra days, namely, Tishya and Punarvasu. 
One of these is most probably the nakshatra 
of the king and the other of the country. 
And the question must arise : which nakshatra 
is of the king and which of the country ? It 
is worthy of note that the Tishya nakshatra has 
been mentioned also i]> the two Separate Edicts 
of Dhauli and Jaugada. These edicts, we know, 
were intended by Asoka solely for the exhorta- 
tion and guidance of the officials of the newly 
conquered province of Kalihga, and he issues 
the order that they shall be recited every Tishya 
day for their benefit. Evidently, of the two 
nakshatras greater importance has thus been 
assigned to Tishya than to Punarvasu. This 
may be seen also from the fact that although 
in the usual list of the nakshatras Tishya comes 
after Punarvasu, it is placed prior to the latter, 
not once but twice, in Pillar Edict V. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that as so much im- 
portance has been given to Tishya, that must be 
the nakshatra of the king. If this inference is 
correct, Punarvasu becomes the nakshatra of the 
country, by which, we suppose, we have to 
understand the country of Magadha. 

The edicts of Asoka are concerned with his 
Dbamma and the means he adopted to disseminate 


' Arthaidstra^ p. 407, 
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it. They naturally, therefore, throw a flood of 
light on his life and career after he became a 
Buddhist, But let us here try and see what little 
these records tell us about his earlier life, both 
in his private and public capacity. We have 
already seen that he had several brothers and 
sisters living till the thirteenth year of his reign, 
and that they were residing not only in Pataliputra 
but also in the mufassiljtowns. Of course, Asoka 
had his avarodhana or clWd female apartments. 
How many queens he actually had we do not 
know. But he had at least two, for there is 
reference to his second queen in one of his in- 
scriptions. And the very fact that she had been 
designated Second Queen shows that the relative 
rank of the queens had in his day been 
fixed. The name of this Second Queen was 
Karuvaki, and his son from her was Tivara. 
The object of the inscription is to ensure for 
this queen the merit of any donation she might 
be pleased to make. In Pillar Edict VII. 
Asoka speaks of his having commissioned some 
of his officers to induce the members of his 
royal household to make gifts and to see to 
their proper organisation It is interesting to 
note what members of his family he mentions 
in this connection. Of course, he first speaks 
of himself and his queens. But immediately 
after his queens he makes reference to his 
avdrodhana and tells us that its inmates were 
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living not only at his capital but also in the 
provinces. Anybody who reads the passage 
carefully cannot but think that his queens were 
not the only members of his avarodhana. Who 
could then be the other members? They can- 
not be the wives of his male relatives, for 
they cannot with propriety be called his 
avarodhana. Were they his left-handed wives ? 
His avarodhana would, thus comprise not only 
the queens but also other Purdah ladies of 
lower status. This no doubt reminds us of 
the Sinhalese tradition that when Asoka during 
his father’s life-time was viceroy at Ujjain, he 
formed connection with a lady of the Setthi caste, 
who resided at Vedisagiri, modern Besnagar near 
Bhilsa, and continued to reside there even when 
Asoka seized the throne and his children from 
her accompanied him to his capital. This legend 
clearly confirms the inference deducible from 
the Pillar Edict that Asoka had women other than 
queens and that his avarodhana was not all in 
Pataliputra, but that some of its members stayed 
in the mufas.->il. In the same Pillar Edict and in 
continuation of the same subject, namely, the 
distribution of the charities of the Boyal House- 
hold, Asoka speaks of his own sons and other 
devlkumiiras. The sons of Asoka are thus distin- 
guished from the latter. Who could the ‘ other 
devlkumdras ’ be ? Most probably, Asoka is here 
referring to the sons not of his own Hevis or 
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queens but the queens of his father and conse- 
quently to his non-co-uterine brothers. Again, 
how many sons Asoka had we do not know. But 
he must have had at least four sons. In ancient 
times it was customary for a king to appoint his 
sons, as far as possible, as viceroys of the outlying 
provinces. Andfour such princes we find mention- 
ed in his epigraphic records, as being in charge of 
the four viceroyalties ^f Takshasila, Uijayini, 
Suvarnagiri, and Tosali. To what modern pro- 
vinces these viceroyalties corresponded we will see 
in the next chapter. But what we have here to 
notice is that Asoka had at least four sons. To 
sum up, Asoka had a very large family. He had 
several brothers and sisters staying not only at 
Pataliputra but also outside in the empire. Some 
of them were certainly his co-uterine brothers, 
but there were also some, sprung, no doubt, from 
his father, but by different mothers. Asoka 
had also his avarodhana or closed female apart- 
ments, not only in his capital but also in the 
provinces. They were occupied not only by his 
queens but also other women with whom he had 
connection. He had at least two queens, one of 
whom was named Karuvaki, and at least four 
sons. But whether Tivara, son of Karuvaki, was 
one of them it is not possible to determine. 

We know very little of Asoka’s private life. 
His records shed very little light upon it. There 
is, however, one passage in Bock Edict VI., 
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which is interesting. This edict describes how 
often and at what different places he dispatched 
the business of his people. Here he tells us that 
he has arranged to dispose of it at all places and 
at all times so that no king prior to him ever did 
it. Naturally, therefore, he specifies the places 
where he formerly whiled away his time hut 
where now he attends* to their affairs. “This 
therefore, I have done,”** says he, “ namely that 
at all hours and in all places — whether I am eating 
or I am in the closed female apartments, in the 
inner chamber {garhhagdra)^ with the stud 
(vraja), on horse-back (vinita) or in pleasure 
orchards, the Reporters may report people’s 
business to me.” Evidently, therefore, when 
Asoka had no business to dispose of and, of 
course, was not asleep, he was to be found at his 
capital either regaling in the dining hall, engaged 
with the inmates of his harem, chatting in his 
retiring cabin, or inspecting the royal stud, enjoy- 
ing a horse ride, or beguiling his time in the 
orchards. What special tastes and fascinations he 
had developed or evinced in these matters we do 
not know, but we do know what articles of food 
gratified his palate. Even when he was rigorously 
carrying out his programme of stopping the 
slaughter and injury to living beings, he made 
certain reservations in regard to his royal table. 
“ But even now when this document of Dhanima 
was written,” says he in Rock Edict I., “only 
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three animals were killed for curry, namely, two 
peacocks and only one deer, but even that deer 
not regularly. Even these three animals will not 
afterwards be killed.” Asoka here admits that 
although he has stopped the butchering of all 
other animals, he has allowed the killing of pea- 
cocks and deer to serve him with meat. Evidently 
he was fond of the flesh th^pe animals. And 
as he says that the anirdal that was regularly 
butchered for his table was not the deer, but the 
peacock, it appears that he was inordinately fond 
of the pea-fowl. In this connection what Buddha- 
ghosha says in his commentary on the Samyutta- 
nikaya is worth noting. “To the people of 
the frontier provinces, gan(}u-ppadas are deli- 
cious, but they are abominable to those of the 
Middle Country. To the latter the flesh of a 
pea-fowl is delicious. It is, however, abominable 
to others.” * It is, therefore, no wonder if Asoka, 
who was a native of the Middle Country, could 
not for a long time give up the eating of the 
pea-fowl flesh. We need not, however, harbour 
any doubt as to his having ultimately eschewed 
it, as promised in his edict, and thus turned a 
staunch vegetarian. 

In another inscription Asoka gives us another 
glimpse into his private life. Rock Edict VIII, 
informs us that for a long time past kings were 

^ Saratthappahasini of Buddhaghoaha, published by Thera Vimala- 
baddhi in Ceylon in 1898, p. 105 ff. 
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in the habit of going out on vihara-ydtrds or 
pleasure tours, where they enjoyed chase and 
other similar diversions but that he has 
replaced these by Dhamma-ydtrds or tours 
for Dhaihma since the tenth year of his reign 
when he visited Sarhbodhi, that is, the 
place where Buddha obtained enlightenment. 
What A-Soka gives us here to understand is that 
until the tenth yeS,r he, Jike all other kings, used 
to go out on pleasure excursions, where he 
indulged in manifold diversions, the most pre- 
eminent of which, however, was hunting. We 
cannot have any clear idea of this vihdra-yatrd, 
as Asoka gives us no details and as no account 
of it is also forthcoming from any work of 
literature. The As'ramavasika Parvan of the 
Mahabharata, no doubt, contains a reference to 
the vihdra-yatrds which Yudhishthira organised 
for enabling Dhritarashtra to forget the grief 
caused by the death of his hundred sons. But 
only one verse it gives to show what items con- 
stituted these vihdra-ydtrds. “ There,” we are 
told, “ the dralikas (jugglers ?), chefs, and 
singers of rdgas and shddavas waited on king 
Dhritarashtra as in town.” ‘ The programme of 
Dhritarashtra’s pleasure trip thus consisted of 
music, dainties, and conjurer’s tricks. There is no 
mention of chase here, because an old and blind 
man like Dhritarashtra cannot be expected to 
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take delight in chase. But as Asoka speaks of 
chase only and tells us nothing of the other 
diversions when he adverts to vihara-yatrds, it 
appears that hunting formed the most important 
feature of a pleasure excursion in his time. In 
fact, hunting was so much indulged in by the 
kings that it was considered by some ancient 
writers on Hindu polity to be a vice which they 
were exhorted to avoi^. Pfsuna, for instance, 
condemns chase, because* danger from robbers, 
enemies, wild animals, forest conflagration, fear 
of stumbling, inability to distinguish the cardinal 
points, and so on, are the evils associated 
with it.‘ Kautilya, on the other hand, strongly re- 
commends it, because according to him exercise, 
reduction of fat and bile, skill in aiming at 
stationary and moving bodies, knowledge of 
tbe minds of animals and of their ever-changing 
movements when they are enraged are the good 
points of chase. Some of these good points, we 
know, are mentioned by Kalidasa when Dush- 
yanta in Act II. of the ^akuntala is made to 
praise hunting. The poet also portrays a good 
scene of hunting in the first two acts of the drama. 
The description of royal hunting has also been 
preserved for us by Megasthenes, who was almost 
contemporaneous with Asoka. One purpose for 
which the king leaves his palace, says he, 
is to go to the chase, for which he departs in 
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bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of women 
surround him, and outside of this circle spearmen 
are ranged. The road is marked o£E with ropes, 
and it is death, for man and woman alike, to 
pass within the ropes. Men with drums and 
gongs lead the procession. The king hunts in 
the enclosures and shoots arrows from a platform. 
At his side stand two of three armed women. If 
he hunts in the open grounds, he shoots from the 
back of an elephant. Of the women, some are 
in chariots, some on horses, and some even on 
elephants, and they are equipped with weapons 
of every kind, as if they were going on a 
campaign.” ‘ The Sakuntala also, no doubt, 
describes the chase of Dushyanta as something 
like an expedition and even represents the king 
as being attended by Yavana women with bows 
in hand. One can very well imagine Asoka as 
revelling in such sports in the earlier part of his 
life like his contemporary or previous kings, but 
the sanctity of animal life which made an 
indelible impression on his mind afterwards 
made his soul recoil from such enjoyment, and 
he gave up all sports and diversions which in- 
volved any kind of brutality or butchery to life. 

We shall now try to see what Asoka was like 
in his capacity as king before he became a 
staunch missionary of Buddhism. Very little 
about him even in this capacity is known, and 
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what little we know is from Rock Edict I. Erom 
it it appears that like all other kings Asoka was 
in the habit of feasting and amusing his subjects, 
— probably a diplomatic move to keep his people 
pleased and satisfied. One mode of public 
entertainment that he practised was the celebra- 
tion of the samaja. The somojo was of two kinds. 
In one the people were treated to dainty dishes 
in which meat played thb most important part. 
In the other they were treated to dancing, music, 
wrestling, and other performances. The former 
was obviously a convivial mele6. The latter 
was intended for the amusement of the people, 
and in this sense the samaja was synonymous 
with ranga or prekshagara, that is, the amphi- 
theatre, and sometimes denoted ‘ the concourse 
of the people,’ assembled there. All the instances 
of the samaja described in the Brahmanical and 
the Buddhist literature show that they were 
intended to feast the palate or the eye and the ear 
of the people. There can be no doubt that the 
ancient kings of India were in the habit of 
holding samdjas. Thus in the celebrated Hathi- 
gumpha inscription we are told that Kharavela, 
king of Kalifiga, amused his capital-town by 
celebrating utsavas and samdjas. Precisely the 
same thing is reported in a Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion to have been done by Gautamiputra 
^atakarpi, a king of the Dekkan. And, in fact, 
Kau^ilya himself lays down that a king “ shall 
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imitate (the people’s) attachment to the 

samoja, utsava, and vihdi'a of their country or 

divinity.” ^ Both the kinds of the samajas seem 

to have been celebrated by Asoka. But udien he 

began to preach Dhamma, be naturally tabooed 

those where animals were slain to serve meat, as 

we may infer from Rock Edict I. As there was 

nothing in the other ’'samd'ias for him to object 

% 

to, he retained them, but slightly changed the 
character of the exhibition of the public 
spectacles. He no doubt must have provided 
such spectacles as would not only cause amuse- 
ment to his subjects but also generate, develop 
and disseminate Dhamma amongst them. What 
these scenes were we will see in a future 
chapter. 

Reasons of state may also have dictated his 
taking another step in the same direction. In 
the same record Asoka tells us that the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousand animals was daily 
going on in the royal kitchen before the edict was 
promulgated. The case is precisely like that 
narrated in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata 
where we are informed that two thousand cattle 
and two thousand kine were slain every day in 
the kitchen of a king called Rantideva and that 
by doling out meat to his people he attained to 
incomparable fame. And, in fact, the practice 
of daily doling out food to hundreds of people 


' Ariha^astra, p. 407. 
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is still found in the Native States of India Like 
Rantideva, Asoka must have been in the habit 
of distributing meat among his subjects, and 
that his object in doing so must have been 
precisely the same, namely, that of making 
himself popular. But he put a stop to this 
terrible animal carnage, the moment his 
conscience was aroused* and he commenced 
teaching Dhaihma. • 

We thus see what Asoka was as a private 
individual and also as a king till he embraced 
Buddhism. The picture we have here is 
certainly not as lucid and full as we may desire, 
but we do obtain something which is reliable 
and not based on mere legend. We see what 
sort of family he had, what individual tastes and 
likings he possessed, and in what pursuits he 
engaged himself when he was free from his 
routine work as a ruler. We also know what 
titles he assumed as king, how he began his 
royal career, and what measures he adopted to 
entertain his people and enlist their attachment. 
He also regularly celebrated the anniversary of 
his coronation by releasing prisoners from jails. 
This is all we know of him as ruler before he 
became a Buddhist, that is, till after the eighth 
year of his reign when he subjugated Kalihga. 
Whether the earlier part of his reign was 
uneventful or whether he had made similar 
conquests or not we do not know. The earliest 
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event of his reign that we find referred to in 
inscriptions is his conquest of KaliAga, which 
roughly corresponds to the tract of land on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal between the 
Vaitarani and Languliya rivers. He vividly 
describes the horrors and miseries of this war. 
“160,000,” says he, “ were carried away (as 
captives) ; 100,000 were slain, and many times as 
many died.” Thdse arq the figures for Kalinga 
only, and do not include the casualties in the 
king’s army. We thus have to note that even in 
such a small province as Kalinga, as many as 
100,000 were killed on the battle-field, many 
times as many died as the result of burning and 
sacking, and, what is more, no less than 150,000 
were seized as slaves. Surely, these are appall- 
ing figures for a tiny district like Kaliiiga, and 
indicate the extreme horrors of a war even in 
that ancient period when the weapons of destruc- 
tion were not so diabolical and deadly as now. 
Soon after this war Asoka was converted to 
Buddhism and began to preach Dhamma. And 
the remembrance of this war struck him with 
extreme and genuine remorse. When an un- 
conquered province, says he, is being conquered, 
slaughter, death and captivity must occur. This 
is regrettable enough. But what is still more 
regrettable is that among those who die, are 
slaughtered or are taken captive, there must be 
many who are devoted to Dhaihma and that such 
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contingencies to these men, again, must spell 
disaster and affliction to their friends, acquain- 
tances, and relatives who though they them- 
selves are safe, yet feel undiminished affec- 
tion for them. “ This is the lot of all men and 
is considered regrettable by the Beloved of the 
gods.” The language is instinct with personal 
feeling, and the rocks still echo across the ages 
the wail of a penitent spul. ‘There can be no 
doubt that this was genuine remorse. Por, 
when the edict was proclaimed, he had already 
commenced in that country a zealous protection, 
longing and teaching of Dhariima. When a 
territory is newly subjugated and is in an 
unsettled condition, the officers who are charged 
with proper administration and maintenance of 
peace there are apt to transgress the bounds of 
justice and mercy. Such transgressions did 
actually occur on the part of his offlcers, and we 
know from one of his inscriptions how severely 
he chastised them and what steps he took to 
prevent such excesses in the future. Nay, the 
inhuman and iniquitous nature of the war so 
much haunted his mind that he was even 
ashamed of engraving this edict in the KaliUga 
country. There are two places in Kalihga 
where his Rock Edicts have been inscribed. 
But while the edict which describes his conquest 
of this province has been incised along with 
other Rock Edicts at all other places this alone 
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has been omitted from the copies coming from 
Kalihga. Surely remorse and sense of shame 
cannot further go. 

We may be pretty certain that Asoka made 
no further conquests. But why he conquered 
and annexed Kalinga to his Empire, which was 
already very extensive, is not quite clear. It 
seems, however, that Ifalihga was a thorn in the 
body politic of his dominions. From Rock 
Edict XIII. we know that the provinces of 
Andhra and Parirnda were included in his king- 
dom. Of these Andhra denoted roughly the 
country comprising the Kistna and Godavari 
Districts. As the capital of his empire was 
Pataliputra, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it included the greater portion of modern 
Bengal. And this receives confirmation if my 
suggestion is true that Parirnda was somewhere 
on the eastern outskirts of the Mauryan Empire, 
possibly in Bengal. Kalinga was thus a sort of 
wedge driven into the body politic and might at 
any time conspire with the foreign Choda king- 
doms which were to the south. For the safety 
and consolidation of his state it was thus ab- 
solutely necessary to conquer Kalinga and make 
his empire one compact mass ; and this he did, 

A year after his conquest of Kalinga he be- 
came a Buddhist. For one year he was luke- 
warm, but thereafter he became very strenuous 
in his exertions for the Dharnraa, and the idea of 
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becoming a ChakravartI Dhamika Dharraaraja 
haunted his mind. What this appellation exactly 
,is we will see in Chapter VII., but, suffice it to 
say here, that it denoted the supreme ruler of 
the earth, not through conquest, but through 
righteousness. This ideal stimulated him to 
promote the temporal and spiritual good not 
only of his people but /)f the subjects of his 
independent neighbours^ and not only of the 
human race, but of the whole animate world. 
We will take note of all his manifold activities, 
but shall first see what he did for his people as 
a ruler. For this, however, it is necessary to find 
out what the extent of his empire was. Both 
these points we will tackle in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


Asoka’s Empire and Administration 

In this chapter we shall attempt to trace, as 
far as possible, the* limits of Asoka’s dominions 
and find out over what area his sway extended. 
And thereafter we shall also discuss how he ruled 
his kingdom and what innovations, if any, he in- 
troduced in the administration. In both these 
enquiries we shall allow ourselves to be guided 
mainly by his inscriptions. In regard to the first 
of these queries, that is, the one relating to the 
extent of his empire, we have both internal and 
external evidence to take into account. The ex- 
ternal evidence is, of course, that furnished by the 
find-spots of his monuments. Of these bis Rock 
Edicts are of the highest importance to us, as we 
find that they have been discovered on the 
borders of his empire. We will begin with the 
east, and move westwards. Two copies of his 
Fourteen Rock Edicts were found in the south- 
eastern part of his dominions, near the Bay of 
Bengal. Of these the northern copy is engraved 
near a village called Dhauli, about seven miles to 
the south of Bhuvanesvar, in the Puri District of 
Opissa. The southern copy is inscribed in the 
town of Jaugada, in the Ganjam District of the 
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Madras Presidency. Both these versions of the 
Rock Edicts were put up in the newly con- 
quered province of Kalih^a, wliic h, being in the 
south-easternmost part of India, must have also 
formed the south-easternmost boundary of Asoka’s 
empire. Turning northwards we find that a 
third copy of Asoka’s Rock Edicts has been 
engraved on a rock near jfche vjllage of Kalsi, in 
the Dehra, Dun District. Proceeding west- 
wards, we have to notice two versions, both 
found in the North-West Frontier Province. 
One of these has been inscribed at Mausera in 
the Hazara District, fifteen miles to the north of 
Abbottabad, and the other at Shahbazgarhl in 
the Peshawar District, forty miles to the north- 
east of Peshawar. Proceeding from here to the 
south and coming to the western coast, we have 
to note one copy that was discovered near Juna- 
garh in Kathiawar, and another at Sopara, in the 
Thapa District, about thirty-seven miles north of 
Bombay. Only recently, one set of these Fourteen 
Rock Edicts has been found on the southern 
confines of Asoka’s dominions, namely, at Yerra- 
gu(Ji in the Kurnool District of the Madras 
Presidency. Side by side with these has been 
traced Minor Rock Edict I. also. In 1903, how- 
ever, thanks to Mr. Lewis Rice, three copies of 
the Minor Rock Edicts were discovered in three 
localities, all close to one another, in the Chital- 
drug District of Northern Mysore. All these 
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Rock Edicts, the find -spots of which have just 
been indicated, give us S; fairly accurate idea of 
the wide expanse of Asoka’s territory. 

We shall now see what the actual contenis of 
these records have to tell us as regards the extent 
of his empire. In other words, let us see how far 
the internal evidence corresponds to the external. 
In no less than tw^p edhjts (RE. II. and XIII.) 
Asoka speaks of conten^porary kings. Of these, 
those who were ruling outside India were, the 
Yavana king Aiptiyoka, and, on the farther side, 
the four kings, Turumaya, Arntekina, Maga, and 
Alikasumdara. To the south of Asoka’s empire 
but in India and beyond were the Chodas, 
Parndiyas, Keralaputra, Satiyaputra, and 
TainbaparnnI. Again, it is worthy of note that 
in two places (RE. V. and XIII.) Asoka refers 
to the outlying provinces of his kingdom. 
They are the Yonas, Kainbojas, Gamdharas, 
Rastika-Petenikas, Bhoja-Petenikas, Nabhaka- 
Nabhaparntis, Aipdhras, and Parimdas. Through 
the misreading and misinterpretation of one 
phrase in Rock Edict XIII., they had all for a 
long time been regarded as Hida-rajas or the 
feudatory chieftains in Asoka’s dominions. But 
the recovery of a lost portion of the Girnar version 
of this Edict repudiates the interpretation. And 
we have to take these names as those of subject 
peoples, occupying some of the frontier districts of 
As'oka’s empire. It is highly essential to fix the 
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boundaries of these districts first, and afterwards, 
of the territories held by his independent neigh- 
bours in India. 

Who were the Yonas ? Thev were, of course 
the Greeks. But where are they to be placed ? 
It deserves to be noticed here that they formed 
part of Asoka’s empire and had therefore no- 
thing to do with the dominions of his Greek 
neighbours. This Yont& province, which was 
subject to Asoka’s power, has not yet been satis- 
factorily identified. But I have elsewhere 
shown ^ that there was a Greek colony of the pre- 
Alexandrian period on the north-west confines of 
India and that it was established between the 
rivers Kophen and the Indus. I still cling to 
that view. In Hock Edict XIII. Asoka tells 
us that there is no country in his empire except 
that of the Yavanas, where are not found the 
two congregations, — the Brahmanas and the 
^ramanas. This means that the Yavana pro- 
vince was the only country where the Hindu 
Aryan civilisation had not spread. How can 
this be possible in a neighbouring district of 
India except on the supposition that it was colo- 
nised by the Yavanas and had therefore the 
Hellenic civilization only prevalent there ? 
Again, if the Greeks had for the first time been 
known to the Indians in the time of Alexander 


> CL., 1921 pp. 26 & S. 
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the Great, they would have been known by 
another name, but certainly not by ‘ Yavana’ 
(Ionian), because the Greeks who accompanied 
Alexander were not lonians. It was in Ionia that 
the commercial development of the Greeks was 
the earliest and greatest. In the most distant 
regions, the Ionian was first in the field.^ Whether 
the Ionian had aatually planted any colony on 
the north-west borders ©f India is doubtful. But 
there can be no doubt that it was on account of 
the enterprising spirit displayed by the lonians 
that the Persians coined the word Yauna as a 
generic name for all Greeks. And the Greek 
colony on the north-west frontiers of India, 
whether it was established by lonians or 
other Greeks, may, for that reason, have been 
designated Yauna by the Indians, the neigh- 
bours of the Persians. Yavana is, of course, the 
Sanskrit, and Yona the Pali, equivalent, of 
Yauna. But even the form Yauna is, by no 
means, unknown to Sanskrit literature, and what 
is curious is that it is mentioned along with 
Kamboja and Gandhara at least once in the 
Mahabharata ® exactly in the order in which they 
occur in Rock Edict V. of Asoka. If my view 
that the Yonas are to be located between the 
Kophen and the Indus is correct, the ancient 

' BB., Xn. 446; XIV. 730. 

* XII. 207. 43; attention bo this was first drawn by Dr. H. C. 
Baycbaudhuri, in his Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, p. 17. 
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place whose ruins are found near Shahbazgarhl, 
where one version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts has 
been found, and which is called Fo-lu-sha by 
Hiuen Tsang, becomes the headquarters of the 
outlying province of As'oka’s dominions. And 
Kamboja will have to be placed somewhere near 
this Yona province. In the Mahabharata the 
Kambojas are mentionecf side “by side with the 
Yavanas as (north-western) peoples famous as 
fighters. And in the Dronaparvan * their capital 
Rajapura, is also mentioned. If this Rajapura 
is the same as Ho-lo-she-pti-lo mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang ^ and if the latter has been correct- 
ly identified by Cunningham'* with Ra jaori to the 
south of Kashmir, we can locate the Kambojas 
with pretty certainty. It must have been the 
province round about Rajaori, including the 
Hazara District of the North-West Frontier 
Province and with perhaps the head-quarters of 
a subdivision not far from Mansera (Mansahra) 
where was discovered one copy of Asoka’s 
Fourteen Rock Edicts. The province of Kam- 
boja would thus be contiguous with that of 
Yona, and both wdth Gandhara whose capital in 
Asoka’s time was Takshasila, the seat of a 
Kumara viceroyalty, as wo shall see further on. 


’ 4.5; H. G. Raychaudhuri’a Political History of Ancient India 
(2nd Ed.)» p. 94. 

* Beal. I. 163 ; Watters, I. 284. 

® Ancient Geography of India^ p. 129. 
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Senart seems to be right in supposing 
that the outlying provinces have been enumera- 
ted in Kock Edict XIII. in a definite order. The 
N&bhapamtis of Nabhaka must therefore be 
lo oked for somewhere between the Yona-Kam- 
bojas on the one hand and the Bhoja-Petenikas 
on the other, that is, somewhere between the 
North-West Frontier Province and the Western 
Coast of India. ^’his weakens Biihler’s 
suggestion* that the Nabhaka of Asoka’s edict 
must be Nabhikapura placed by the Brahma- 
vaivarta-Purana in the Uttarakuru or some 
Trans-Himalayan region. And no other scholar 
has yet come forward with a new identification. 
Turning southwards, Rock Edict XIII. mentions 
the Bhoja-Petenikas, corresponding to which 
Rock Edict V. has Rastika-Petenikas. Scholars 
have so long separated Petenika from both 
Rastika and Bhoja, and regarded it as standing 
for a separate people, namely, those of Paithan. 
But this is a mistake. Of course, it is possible 
to derive such a word as Pethanika from Pratish- 
thana (Paithan). But the word can mean “the 
inhabitants of Paithan ”, and not denote a 
tribal people like the Kambojas or Gandharas. 
Besides, Pethanika has a lingual th, and Petenika 
a dental t. The latter cannot thus stand for 
the former, as was first correctly pointed out by 


‘ Beitrage zut Erkldirung der Ahka~Inschriften, p. 118, 
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Buhler. Again, as I have elsewhere shown \ the 
phrase Ratthika Pettanika occurs in the 
Ahguttara-Nikaya as denoting a ruler of the 
second rank, next only to the king, and the 
word pettanika has been explained hy the 
commentator to mean ‘one who enjoys heredi- 
tary property.’ Rastika-Petenika of Asoka’s 
inscription must therefofe be<taken as one word 
and as denoting ‘one who is the hereditary ruler 
of a rashtra or province,’ though originally his 
ancestor may have been a governor appointed by 
some king. There must have been many such 
rulers in ancient India. But those of Rock Edict 
V. have to be located somewhere on the Western 
Coast, as they have been there classed under 
Aparantas, ‘peoples of the western coast They 
have naturally therefore to be identified with 
the Maharathis of Western India Cave Inscrip- 
tions, who seem to have been petty rulers, 
holding the Poona and neighbouring Districts of 
Maharashtra. These inscriptions speak also of 

‘ lA., 1919, p. 80, Prof. Barua criticises my view, by relying 
upon the passage of the Ang, N., p. 300 {Old Brahmi Inscriptions in 
the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, pp. xix and xx). If this passage 
had been the only one of its kind, it would have been possible as much 
to separate pettanikassa from Ratthikassa as to take them together as 
I have done. But he knows that there are two more passages of this 
kind on pp. 76 and 78 where pettanikassa has been conjoined to ratthv 
kassa so as to form one designation which is thereafter distinguished 
from a number of others ^which occur also in the first passage. When 
such is the case, the logical course would be to take them together as 
one title on p. 300 also. 
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Mahabhojas as minor rulers and as holding 
the present Thana and Kolaba Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. They must, of course, be 
the same as the Bhoja-Petenikas of Rock Edict 
XIII. and were another people of Aparanta 
impliedly referred to in Rock Edict V. The 
capital of Aparanta in ancient times was 
^urparaka, the modern Sopara, in the Thana 
District, where also onp version of the Eourteen 
Rock Edicts was brought to light. 

The region between the Kistna and the 
Godavari Districts is at present known as the 
Andhra-desa, that is, the country of the 
Andhras. But whether this was the original 
home of the people is not clear. One Buddhist 
Jataka adverts to a place called Andhapura or 
the capital town of the Andhras and locates it 
on the Telavaha river. I have elsewhere thrown 
out the suggestion that Telavaha is either the 
modern Tel or Telingiri, both flowing not far 
from each other and on the common confines of 
Madras and the Central Provinces.' This rather 
shows that the country of Andhra must have 
at the early period comprised Jaipur and part 
of Vizagapatam District of the Madras Presidency 
along with some conterminous districts of the 
Central Provinces. And it is not at all impossible 
that it may have also included the southern parts 


‘ lA., 1918, p.71. 
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of the Nizam’s Dominions, and the Kistna and 
Godavari Districts corresponding to modern 
Telingana. Megasthenes gives iis the numerical 
and military strength of the Andhra territory 
when it was yet unsubdued by the Maurya 
Dynasty. This account gives us the impression, 
as V. A. Smith^ rightly says, that the Andhra 
nation “was reputed to possess a military force 
second only to that at the command of the king 
of Prasii, Ohandragupta ‘Maurya.” This clearly 
shows that the Andhra country must have been 
a pretty extensive territory and must have spread 
as far south as the mouth of the Kistna. This 
also agrees, as we shall see further on, with 
the most likely northern limits of the independent 
Chola kingdom. We have now to localise the Pa- 
rimdas. The name Parimda is quite clear in the 
Girnar version, and the readings P [a] lade [sh]u 
and Falideshu of Kalsi and Shahbazgarhi can 
easily conform to Parimda. What is noteworthy 
about this name is that the first letter, ^a, is 
clear in the Girnar and Kalsl copies and that no- 
where it is pu. Secondly, there can be no doubt 
as to there being ra in the second letter. This ra 
may, owing to the Magadha court language 
became la, but this is clear that if the second 
letter of the original is really la, it cannot be- 
come ra in any version. The name tacked on 


» EHI., p.217. 
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to Amdhra cannot thus be Pulimda as has been 
taken by Prof. Mookerji, but must be taken to 
be Parimda, whatever that may be. Now, as 
this Parimda has been associated with Amdhra, 
it must denote some tribe or people situated in 
the south-east or eastern part of Asoka’s empire. 
And if a conjecture may be hazarded, the Parim- 
das may be identified, with the Barendras, the 
people of V(B)arendrl,^ which formed the north 
and north-east parts of modern Bengal. It is 
true that the name Barendra has not so far been 
traced to any period earlier than that of the 
Senas. But the same is also the case with 
Radha which corresponds to West Bengal and 
which has not been traced prior to the 11th 
century A.D. Nevertheless that has not pre- 
vented scholars from identifying Radha with 
Ladha of the Ayaranga-Sutta, or even La]a, the 
home of Mahendra, who, according to the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, colonised Ceylon, Similar- 
ly, there can be nothing against the Barendras 
of the 11th century being identified with the 
Parimdas of the Asoka inscriptions. While some 
of the outlying peoples and tribes on the north- 
west, west and south of his dominions have 
been specified, it seems strange that not a single 
people on the eastern frontier should have been 
named. But this omission is forthwith removed 
if we hold that the Parimdas are the same as 
the Varendras or, at any rate, were situated on 
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the eastern outskirts of the Mauryan do- 
minions. 

The peculiarity with Asoka’s Rock Edicts is 
that they are found on or about the frontiers of 
his dominions. There is, however, this difference, 
namely, whereas the Fourteen Rock Edicts seem 
to be engraved in the capitals of the outlying 
provinces, the Minor ]p,ock Edicts are mostly 
found at places which separate his territory from 
those of his independent or semi-independent 
neighbours. That Dhauli and Jaugada, where the 
south-easternmost copies of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts have been discovered, represent Tosall, the 
capital of an outlying province, and Samapa, the 
head-quarters of its sub-division, is known to us 
beyond all doubt. A third version of these 
edicts has been found at Junagadh, the ancient 
Girinagara, the capital of Surashtra, which, as 
we know from the inscription of the Kshatrapa 
ruler, Rudradaman, continued to be so till the 
middle of the second century A.D. A fourth copy, 
we have seen, was brought to light at Sopara 
near Bombay, which we know was the principal 
town of AparSnta. When no less than four of 
these versions are at places which are known to 
be the capital towns of ancient provinces, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the remaining 
four copies also must have been engraved at 
the head-quarters of frontier districts. Of these 
ShShbazgarhl, for the reasons stated above, iseems 
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to be the chief town of the Yona province. And 
we need not be surprised if Kalsi, Mansers, and 
Yerragudi are in the near future found to be 
the head- quarters of similar outlying districts of 
his dominions. The ease is somewhat different 
in regard to the find-spots of the Minor Eock 
Edicts, most of which have been found in the 
midst of dense juqgles .with no ancient remains 
close by. There are onj^^ two exceptions here, 
namely, Bairat and Maski. The former is known 
to be Viratapura, the capital of Virata, king of 
Matsya-desa. The latter has been called Piriya- 
Masapgi in the Ohalukyan records of the place. 
In all other places it appears that these inscrip- 
tions were put up almost on boundary lines which 
demarcated the kingdom of Asoka from those 
of the independent or quasi-independent states. 
In Minor Eock Edict I. Asoka expatiates 
on the paramount necessity of strenuous 
endeavour if the spiritual elevation of the 
people is to be accomplished and tells us that he 
was able to achieve a great deal even within 
a short space of time. And he causes this 
important fact to be notified with a two-fold 
object in view, in order first that all his officials, 
whether of the higher or the lower grade, may 
endeavour for the spiritual weal of the subjects, 
and secondly, that the Antas or rulers of the 
bordering states may also know of this, probably 
because they also may induce their officials to 
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put forth effort with a similar object in view. 
In order that Asoka’s officials might exert them- 
selves assiduously in this direction, it was not 
necessary for Asoka to inscribe these edicts. 
Like all his behests he must have communicat- 
ed this order also to them through the proper 
channel. The Minor Rock Edicts thus appear 
to have been engrawed ^or the informa- 
tion of his independent neighbours either in 
the heart of their capital towns or on the 
frontiers common to their and Asoka’s domini- 
ons. This point will clear itself up as we pro- 
ceed to consider who these Antas or kings of 
the bordering realms were. 

It has been stated above that Rock Edicts 
II. and XITI. enumerate the Antas with whom 
he was on terms of independence and equal- 
ity.^ They fall into two groups, according 


^ Over and above the Antas or the people of the independent 
bordering dominions, Prof. Mookerji acknowledges the existence of a 
class of people* called the Aparantas {ASoka, pp. 166-7, ns, 2 and 4) 
who were ‘ lying outside his “ conquered country ” {vijita) or direct 
dominion [Rock Edict XIII.] * and who were thus ‘ like protected 
peoples.^ These peoples are “ the Yavanas (Greeks), the Kambojas, 
the Nabhapantis of Nabhaka, the Bhojas and Pitinikas, the Andhrag 
and Pulindas (ibid., p. 21). This is somewhat confusing. Because, 
in the first place, RE. XIII., on which he relies, includes them in 
idha r&javisayamhif which he admits to be the antithesis to the Antas. 
The word raja-visaya clearly shows that they formed part of the royal 
empire. Secondly, it is not clear why they have been all called 
Aparantas by him. He takes the word Aparanta to denote ‘ the 
definite geographical region called A^pardnta ' such as has been men- 
tioned in the PnrSnas and the KavyamJmaipsfi (ibid,, pp. 140-1, n, 6). 
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as they had their dominions in or outside 
India. The rulers constituting the first group, 
as we have seen above, are the Chocjas, Pain- 
diyas, Keralaputra, Satiyaputra, and Tamba- 
paipnl. In the first place, it is worthy of note 
that while Chodas and Pamdiyas are mentioned 
in the plural, Satiyaputra and Keralaputra are 
in the singular. •The Very fact that each one 
of the latter is spoken* of in the singular also 
shows that Asoka is here referring not to the 
peoples but to their rulers. When, therefore, he 
is referring to individual rulers and also speaks 
of the Chodas and Pamdiyas in the plural, the 
only reasonable inference is that in Asoka’s 
time there were more than one Choda and one 
Pamdiya king. The territories of three of 
these four have been identified on the data 
supplied by Ptolemy and the author of 
the Periplus. But it has not yet been noticed 
that the former speaks not of one but two 
Choda kingdoms. The first is represented by 
“ Orthoura, the royal city of the Sornagas,” 

But this Aparflnta cannot be taken as ‘ a stock word for western India’ 
as supposed by him and cannot thus include the Kaipbojas and the 
Gatpdharas. And even if we take it to stand for ‘ Western India/ 
how it can include the Andhras and Puliridas is inexplicable. It is 
impossible to take these Andhras as a people of Maharashtra (ibid., 
p. 33, n, 3) setting at naught the testimony of Megasthenes and the 
Puranas. All these countries formed the outlying provinces of Asoka’s 
dominions, and he mentions them to show that his Dhaipma and 
humanitarian measures, so far as his empire was concerned, were 
spread to its extreme limits, 

6 
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comprised in Soretai.^ The word Sor in Sornagas 
and Soretai can easily be recognised to be the 
Tamil Sora or Chora. And the name Sornagas 
clearly shows that the prince whose capital was 
Orthoura was of the Naga tribe, but was called 
Sor (Chora), because he was a ruler of Soretai 
(Choratra). Orthoura has been identified by 
Cunningham with Uraiyur pear Trichinopoly. 
This was, therefore, tha southern Choda king- 
dom. The clue to the location of the northern 
kingdom is furnished by Ptolemy’s remark that 
between Mount Bettigo and Adeisathros are the 
Sorai nomads, “with Sora, the capital of Ar- 
katos.” “ Sora, the capital of Arkatos ” is consi- 
dered to be a mistake for “ Arkatos, the capital 
of Sora.” Caldwell identifies Arkatos with 
modern Arkad (Arcot). The Sorai were most 
probably not nomads at all, but have been so 
called to indicate the Aryan contempt for 
the aboriginal tribes just as their name, namely, 
Chora (Sora), was used to denote “ a robber.” ® 
There were thus two Choda kingdoms, with 
capitals at Orthoura (Uraiyur) and Arkatos 
(Arcot). As regards the Pandyas Ptolemy speaks 
of them as “ Pandinoi ” and of “ Modoura ” as 
“ the royal city of Pandion.” This Modoura 
is, of course, the same as Madura of the Madras 
Presidency. The Pandya country according to 
Ptolemy included Tinnevelly on the south and 

» lA., XIII. 868. * Ibid., p. 362. » CL., 1918, pp. 8-9. 
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extended as far north as the highlands in the 
neighbourhood of the Coimbatore gap. It is 
true that Ptolemy does not speak of two 
Pandya kingdoms as he does of two Choda 
countries. But that does not necessarily mean 
that there were no two Pandya kingdoms in 
Asoka’s time. Even as late as the sixth century 
A.D., Varahamihirg, speaks of Uttara-Pandyas/ 
which shows that in hi^ time there were two — 
the northern and the southern — 'Pandya countries. 
The same may have been the case when Asoka 
promulgated his edicts. At any rate, if it is 
assumed even for the moment that in his time 
there was only one Pandya kingdom, the tract 
of land represented by the Mysore State re- 
mains unaccounted for. On the other hand, 
if the existence of a Northern Pandya kingdom 
is presumed, this location can fit in splendidly. 
Two of the remaining southern states are 
Keralaputta and Satiyaputta. The ending putta 
reminds us of its Prakrit equivalent ot (=Sk. 
putra) occurring in the names of some Rajput 
sects such as Bharmalots, Bhucharots, Balots, 
and so on, and corresponding to the English 
ending “ son ” in such family names as Robert- 
son, Stevenson, and so forth It, therefore, 
appears that tribes of the names of Kerala 

‘ BrihaUsai^hita, XVI. 10. 

® JA86,. 1909, p. 168 & n. 4. Compare Bhojaputta, Videhapufcta 
Aou 80 forth of the P&li Jfi-takas. 
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(Chera) and Satiya were originally living in 
North India from which they migrated to the 
south or established colonies which in the 
early period at any rate were known not as 
Keralas and Satiyas but rather as Keralaputtas 
and Satiyaputtas. Instances are not wanting 
even in modern times of provinces being called 
after a migrating peqple who are them- 
selves known by a nai^e derived from that 
of their original tribe.^ The same thing 
must have happened in the case of Kerala 
(Chera) and Satiya. Erom the Aitareya- 
Ara^yaka ^ we know that the Cheras were settled 
not far from Magadha. These were probably 
the Cheros of the Mirzapur District, U. P., and 
one of their movements to the south before 
they were settled in Malabar is indicated by the 
mention of Keralas, in the Pavana-duta of 
Dhoyika,® as being situated in Yayati-nagara, 
which has been identified with a small town 
near Sonpur in the eastern part of the Central 
Provinces.^ Similarly may not the original 

^ The tracts of land, Sekhavati and BidSvatl, in Western Raj- 
putSna have been named after the Sekh&vata and Bidavats who them- 
selves were the descendants of Sekha and Bida. 

* II. 1. L 

* JASB., 1905, p. 44. See also the edition which forms No. 13 of 
SSPS., Intro., p. 24 and Text, p. 9, The word here is Kerali, which 
occurs in v. 26, It cannot refer to any ‘settlement of Kerali courtezans 
at Yayatinagara,* because the same word is found also in v. 16, where 
it cannot but signify the women of the Kerala country. 

* El., XI. 189 : DeBcriptive Lists of Inscriptions in the C. P. and 
Berar by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, p. 95 & note. 
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Satiyas be the same as the Setso placed by Megas- 
thenes in the north * and mentioned in the 
Vishpu-Purana ^ and the Bhishma-Parvan ® but 
misspelt Satipa or Saniya ? Where their colony 
in South India was planted is doubtful. Per- 
haps a critical examination of the data furnished 
for South India by Ptolemy and the author of 
the Periplus may afford* us a clue. They speak 
of four countries in South India, Limyrike, Aioi, 
Pandioni, and Soretai. The last two, we have 
seen, are the PSndya and Choda countries res- 
pectively. Limyrike is taken to be equivalent 
to Damir-ike, the greater portion of which, 
however, was subject to Keralaputra. What 
about Aioi ? If Andrakottos is sometimes 
written for Sandrakottos and Abiria for Sabiria, 
can Aioi be really Saioi (=Satiya) ? If this 
surmise is correct, the kingdom of Satiyaputta 
may be repi’esented by modern Travancore. As 
Damir-ike was held by Keralaputta, the latter’s 
dominions must have included South Canara, 
Coorg, Malabar, and north-west parts of Mysore 
with perhaps the northernmost portion of 
Travancore. In the time of the author of the 
Periplus, Mouziris (=Muyiri-kodu) or modern 
Kranganur ^ was the seat of Keralaputta’s 
government which when Ptolemy wrote was in 
the interior at Karoura, that is, Karur on the 


• lA., VI, 339. 

» Chap. IX, V. 65. 


» VP. (Wilion), II. 180. 
* lA., VIII. 145. 
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Amaravati in the Coimbatore District.^ It is 
really very difficult to fix the exact boundaries 
of the southern states referred to by Asoka, but 
it seems that they met one another and also 
those of his Empire, in the north of the Ohital- 
drug District of Mysore. For it is here, as we 
have seen, that four copies of his Minor Edicts 
have been found. What ,could be Asoka’s ob- 
ject in incising these copies in close proximity 
to one another unless in that tract of land the 
southern kingdoms touched his dominions ? These 
kingdoms almost certainly were those of the 
Ohocias, (the northern) Pandya and Keralaputra. 

In this connection is worth noting another 
people or country to which Asoka refers in Rock 
Edict XIII. It is the country called Atavi or 
Atavya. In regard to it he says : “If any one 
does (him) wrong, the Beloved of the gods must 
bear as much as can be borne.^ And (the 
people of) the Forests which are in the dominions 
of the Beloved of the gods he conciliates. 
The might of the Beloved of the gods, though 
he is repenting, is told them in order 
that they may express sense of shame, and 
not be killed.” It appears from this that 
the Atavyas or the people of the Forest Country 

‘ Ibid., XIII. 367-8. 

* Compare this with khainisati ne d^vanam-piye aphikam ti e 
chakiye khamitavCi said by A6oka with reference to the subjects of the 
Anta or bordering rulers in Dhauli and Jauga(^& Separate Edicts 
(In#. A., pp. 89-90). 
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were not altogether subordinate to Asoka, but 
enjoyed some degree of independence. Other- 
wise there is no meaning in the statement that 
they have done him wrong, and that although 
he has the might to punish them, he is resorting 
to the sdnian or friendly mode of winning them 
over to his side, — a mode, no doubt, which sug- 
gested itself to bfim dh account of his having 
become an ardent follower of Dhamma. Who 
were these Atavyas ? In the Puraijas they are 
mentioned side by side with Pulindas, Vindhya- 
muliyas and Vaidarbhas. And one copper-plate 
grant describes a Parivrajaka king, Hastin, as 
master of the Pabhala kingdom together with 
the Eighteen i^'orest Kingdoms (Atavl-rajya).^ 
Pabhala must be the older form of Pahala, the 
modern Bundelkhand. The Atavl Country, which 
comprised no less than eighteen tiny kingdoms 
in the Gupta period must have extended from 
BaghelkhancJ right up almost to the sea-coast of 
Orissa. And this may explain why two copies 
of his Minor Rock Edict I. are at Rupnath and 
Sahasram, which were on the eastern and 
western frontiers of the Atavl country. In the 
Separate Rock Edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, 
Asoka exhorts his officials to announce his policy 
of sympathy and love to the people of the border- 
ing territory. In Orissa there could be no 


‘ QL, p. m. 
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kingdom adjoining to Asoka’s empire except the 
independent or quasi-independent country of 
Itavl. 

We thus obtain a fairly accurate idea of the 
extent of Asoka’s dominions. They included the 
whole of India except the southern extremity of 
the peninsula held by the Choda, Pfindya, Satiya- 
putra and Keralaputra* kings. This southern 
boundary is marked rdughly by a line drawn 
from Pulicat near Madras in the east, to Gooty 
and Ohitaldrug in the north where the four copies 
of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edicts have been dis- 
covered right up to the northern point of the 
South Canara District on the west. 

Let us now see what Greek princes hare been 
mentioned by Asoka as his contemporaries, and 
try to identify them. They have all been named 
in Rock Edict XIII. Of course, Amtiyoka is the 
first to be named as he was a neighbour of Asoka. 
Beyond his kingdom, we are told, were ruling 
the four princes Turamaya, Amtekina or Amtikini, 
Maga and Alikasu(rn)dra. Amtiyoka is, of course, 
Antiochus II. Theos (B.C. 261-246), king of 
Syria, and Turamaya, Ptohuny II. Philadelphos 
of Egypt (285-247). Aintekina or Arntikini, as 
Buhler has remarked, corresponds to the Greek 
Antigenes rather than to Antigonus.^ But as no 
king named Antigenes is known, Amtekini has 


^ ZDMG,. XL. 137. 
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been identified with Antigonus Gonatas of 
Macedonia (276-239). Maga is obviously Magas 
of Gyrene (c. 300 — c. 250), but there is some doubt 
about Alikasumdara, who, according to some, was 
Alexander of Epirus (272 — c. 255), and, according 
to others, Alexander of Corinth (252 — c. 24j4i).‘ In 
Rock Edict II. Antiochus aloneis mentioned, and 
the other princes referred to as his samantas or 
bordering kings, ^here^ can be no doubt that of 
these Greek princes Antiochus alone had his 
dominions conterminous with those of Asoka. 
And we also know that there had been friendly 
relations and dispatch of embassies between 
the Seleukidan and Mauryan Houses since tlie 
time of Chandragupta. But was Asoka in any 
way an ally of the other Hellenic kings ? Did 
he enter into any diplomatic intercourse with 
those powers ? The distance which separated 
them from the dominions of Asoka must have 
been enormous, and, primd facie it does not appear 
probable that there was any political inter- 
course between India and the Hellenic kingdoms 
beyond Syria. But Rock Edict XITI, clearly 
implies that he was in the habit of sending dutas 
or envoys to the courts of these Greek rulers. 
And, as a matter of fact, we know that Ptolemy 
Philadelphos, Asoka’s contemporary, dispatched 
an envoy called Dionysios to the Mauryan court. 

The reference by Asoka to his contemporary 
Greek rulers has been made the basis of calcu- 

> JBA8., 1914, p. 946. 

2 
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lation for arriving at his date more accurately. 
But our calculation, in the first place, must rely 
upon the regnal years to which the edicts refer- 
ring to or mentioning the Hellenic potentates 
must be assigned. We have seen that these records 
are Bock Edicts II. and XITI. But to what 
regnal years can they be presumed to belong ? 
Senart is of opinion that the whole set of 
Bock Edicts was engraved in the fourteenth 
year of Asoka’s reign, arid all European scholars 
have endorsed this view. But one Bengali 
scholar has questioned its reasonableness, and 
has adduced reasons, which appear to be cof^ent, 
to show that at least Rock Edicts II. and XIII. 
could not have been promulgated prior to 
the twenty-seventh regnal year.* Supposing 


^ A..^oka"s DhammaJipis by Harit Krishna Deb, M.A. His main 
contention is as follows : Pillar Edict VIT. is dated in the 27th year 
and is admitted by all to be a resume of the multifarious measures 
which A^oka adopted up till that year for the dissemination of his 
Dharpma. It is puerile to suppose that PE. VII. is a mere resumd of 
the domestic measures he adopted for his subjects, and not also of 
what he did for foreign peoples. The field of Asoka’s activity is all 
mankind, and be never draws any factitious distinction between his 
subjects and foreign peoples so far as Dharpma is concerned, his ideal 
being that of Chakravarti Dharmika Dharmaraja. The carrying out of 
philanthropic works (RE, II.) and the propagation of Dharpma 
(EE. XIII.) in the realms of the Greek rulers are such important 
things that A6oka would most certainly have made mention of them in 
Pillar Edict VII. if he had heard, when it was engraved, that they had 
met with any appreciable measure of success in those foreign countries. 
The omission is significant, and shows that Eock Edicts 11. and XIII. 
could not have been promulgated prior to Pillar Edict VII., that is, the 
27th regnal year. 
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that both these Rock Edicts were issued in the 
twenty-eighth year, the date must correspond 
to a year when the five Greek rulers were 
alive. If Alikasumdara of Rock Edict XIII. is 
Alexander of Epirus, this year would fall between 
272 and 255, but if Alexander of Corinth is 
intended, then between 252 and 250. The latter 
supposition is more probable.' So that we may 
take it that the twenty-eighth regnal year of 
Asoka corresponds to 251 B.C. If this calcu- 
lation is correct, Asoka probably ascended the 
throne circa 279 B.C. Whatever the actual 
result of such a calculation may be, it is based 
upon two things namely, the date of Rock 
Edicts II. and XIII. and the identification of the 
Alikasumdara of the latter edict. And as these 
are factors of more or less uncertain character, 
we cannot possibly arrive at the date of Asoka’s 
accession to the throne with any accuracy. 

We have thus obtained a fairly good idea of 
the extent of Asoka’s dominions. We will now 
try and see how they were administered. What 
the system of the Mauryan administration was 
in general we know from Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra and also from the account left to us by 
Megasthenes. But our object here is to see what 
the Asoka inscriptions themselves teach us 
about this matter. This will not be a superfluous 


• JRAS„ 1914, 945. 
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inquiry, and is sure to throw light upon new 
points, not known previously. 

That Asoka had a vast empire cannot he 
doubted. That such an extensive empire can- 
not be successfully administered by one single in- 
dividual will also be admitted. The empire must 
therefore have been split up into a number of 
viceroyalties, corresponding t<? the suhahs of the 
Mughal period. And Ihe Asoka inscriptions 
clearly prove that the system of provincial 
government existed under his rule. But the 
provincial governors appear to have been of 
two classes in his time as also in the later 
imperial Gupta period. The provinces which 
were of political importance and which there- 
fore required loyal and tactful administration 
were assigned to the princes of the royal blood 
designated Kumaras. Three such Kumara 
viceroyalties are referred to in the edicts. One 
Kumara was stationed at Takshasila the head- 
quarters of Gandhara, which being a frontier 
province required a careful and trustworthy 
administrator. A second Kumara was in charge 
of Kalinga, with his head-quarters at Tosall, no 
doubt, Dhauli, where one set of Rock Edicts 
was found. Just because it was a newly con- 
quered province, it stood in necessity of being 
entrusted to a faithful and vigilant ruler and 
must therefore have been converted into a 
Kumara viceroyalty. There was a third province 
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which was also held by a Kumara. This 
was the province with its capital at Ujjain. It 
was neither a frontier nor a newly conquered 
province, but still it must have possessed suffi- 
cient political importance to be administered by 
a prince of the royal blood. But these could 
not have exhausted the list of the provincial 
governors in Asoka’s i^me. Just as some pro- 
vinces were ruled over b'y Kumaras, there must 
have been others which were governed by per- 
sons not related to the royal family. It is true 
that no instance of such a provincial govern- 
or is known from Asoka inscriptions, but 
one such instance has been supplied by the 
celebrated Junagadh inscription of Budradaman. 
This epigraphic record tells us that the pro- 
vince of Surashtra or Kathiawar was governed 
by Vaisya Pushyagupta in Chan drag upta’s time 
and by the Yavana king Tushaspa when Asoka 
was king.^ How a chief and, above all, a Yavana 
ruler can be a provincial governor need not sur- 
prise us. The case is not at all unlike that of 
Raja Man Singh, Chief of Amer, appointed by 
Akbar to govern the province of Bengal. In the 
Gupta period also we know that some of the 
provincial governors were designated Maharajas.^ 
In regard to the provincial government by 
princes just referred to, it is worthy of note 
that the Kumara did not always exercise full 

1 BI., VIII. 43 k 46-7. * Ibid., XV. 136 & 138. 
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autonomy in the province. In the case of 
Ujjayini and Takshasila, the Kumaras seem to 
have been regular viceroys with their power 
unfettered, but it was not so in the case of 
Tosall. Thus from Separate Kalinga Edicts it 
appears that although the Kumaras of Ujjayini 
and Takshasila were to send on tour a Maha- 
matra of their own e^ery three years to make 
sure that there was nd maladministration of 
justice, in the case of the Tosali province, this 
Mahamatra was to be deputed, not by the 
Tosali Kumara, but by Asoka himself. Secondly, 
in connection with the dispatch of such an 
Officer, the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Takshas'ila 
are mentioned by themselves and not associated 
with any state dignitaries, whereas, in Separate 
Kalinga Edict II. (Dh. version) where alone the 
Kumara of Tosali is referred to, he is mentioned 
not by himself but associated with the Mahama- 
tras. Again, in regard to the latter province we 
find that Asoka issues admonitions or instructions 
to the Nagara-vyavaharikas and others directly 
and not through the Kumara-Mahamatras. It is 
thus evident that while the provinces of Ujjayini 
and Takshasila were in charge of Kumara vice- 
roys who wielded practically independent autho- 
rity, the province of Tosall was placed under the 
joint rule of the Kumara-Mahamatras, which 
was again not left unfettered, but made subject 
to the control of the king himself. 
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There is yet a fourth prince who has been 
referred to in Asoka’s inscriptions. He has been 
mentioned in the Mysore copies of Minor Rock 
Edict I. The preamble of these recensions 
introduces us to an Aryaputra and Mahamatras 
stationed at Suvarnagiri who communicate certain 
orders of Asoka to a Mahamatra in Isila. It is 
generally assumed that Suvarnagiri was the capi- 
tal of a fourth province, under the jurisdiction 
of a Prince of the BlooS Royal, which was the 
southernmost part of the empire, and included 
the Isila district, apparently, touching the fron- 
tiers of the independent Choda and Pandya 
kingdoms. In support of this conclusion, some 
texts are quoted from the Khan^ahala-Jataka ’ 
where the word aypaputta is used to signify ‘ a 
prince.’ But it is worthy of note that in Sepa- 
rate Kalinga Edicts I, and II., kumara, and not 
ayaputdf has been employed to denote ‘ a prince ’ 
appointed as a provincial governor. And it is, 
indeed, curious if we suppose that there were 
two different designations for one and the same 
office. Besides, we have to remember that 
ayyaputta does not occur, in the Pali litera- 
ture, only in the sense of a ‘ prince.’ The same 
word occurs also in the Mahavagga in connec- 
tion with the incident where the Liehchhavis 
and the courtezan Ambapall vie with one 
another in inviting Buddha to dinner. In the 


^ See below n. 1 on MKE., I. 
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dialogue that is reported to have ensued, the 
Lichchhavis have twice been addressed by her 
as AyyaputpJi'^ which has been translated as “ My 
Lords ” ^ by Oldenburg and E-hys Davids. 
Surely the Lichchhavis were not rajakumaras or 
princes but rather rajans or rulers, the joint 
but independent rulers of a tribal oligarchy. 
Similarly, the Vatsa king, Udayana, has been 
addressed Iryaputra thrice in Lhasa’s Svapna- 
Vasavadatta.^ Udayana figures in this drama 
not as a ‘ prince ’ but as ‘ a king.’ It is there- 
fore more reasonable to suppose that the 
term ayaputa of the Mysore edicts denoted a 
‘ prince of the Royal Blood ’ who was higher in 
rank than a prince-viceroy. And we shall per- 
haps not be far from right if we hold with J. R. 
Fleet that this Aryaputra was a vice-regent 
who represent<^d king Asoka for some time. 
Fleet, however, wrote long before Hultzsch 
published his authoritative transcripts of the 
various versions of Minor Rock Edict I., and was 
therefore led astray in regard to the time of 
this Edict. But we now' know that this edict 
was issued when Asoka was w'ith the Buddhist 
Samgha and visiting the different places of 
pilgrimage. To enable him to do this, it was 
necessary that there should be some deputy to 
act for the king. It thus seems that Aryaputra 

’ Vinaya-P., I. 232, 4 & 7. ‘ SEE., XVII. 107. 

^ (Trivandrum 8k» Series), pp. 60 & 69. 
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here denotes the Yuvaraja or crown-prince who 
carried on the administration during the tempo- 
rary absence of Asoka from his capital. It 
further seems that this Yuvaraja was stationed 
at Suvarnagiri in Rajagrha, the old capital of 
Magadha, just as the Yuvaraja of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty was posted at Vaisali, the old 
capital of the Liphchhavis, from whom practi- 
cally the Guptas received sovereignty. The 
language, again, of the preamble of the Mysore 
copies is almost exactly the same as that of a 
Nasik Cave Inscription in which Gautamlputra 
Satakarni issues an order to his amaiya at Govar- 
dhana.’ The former was the ruler, and similarly 
the Aryaputra-Mahamatras of the Mysore edicts, 
being the vice-gerent, formed naturally the 
ruling authority for the time being at least. 

In Rock Edict III. Asoka specifies three 
classes of officials, namely, Pradesikas, Rajukas, 
and Yuktas. Dr. E. W. Thomas was the first to 
draw our attention to the word yukta occurring 
in this sense in Kautilya’s Arthasastra.^ But he 
takes it to mean a subordinate official in general 
though Kautilya enables us to understand more 
precisely which class of officials the Yuktas 
denoted. Kautilya speaks of both the Yuktas 
and their Assistants the TJpayuktas. Their 
duties, however, were of the same kind and 
are described in two consecutive chapters, a 

‘ EL, VIII, 73. ’ JRA8., 1909, 466-7 ; 1914, 387-91. 
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careful reading of which leaves no doubt as to 
their being principally district treasury oflScers 
who managed the king’s property, received and 
kept account of revenue, and had power to spend 
where expense was likely to lead to an increase 
of revenue. The verse quoted about the Yuktas 
by Dr. Thomas from the Manava-dharmasastra 
confirms this idea. Eor IVfanu says that lost 
property, when recovered, should remain in the 
charge of the Yuktas. These officers were 
therefore in charge of the receipts of all revenue 
and property of the king. Curiously enough, 
the designations Yukta and TJpayukta survived 
to a late period. Thus in a grant of the Rashtra- 
kuta king, Govinda IV. dated Saka 853 ( = A.D. 
930), mention is made of Yuktaka and TJpayuk- 
taka along with the officers, Rashtrapati, 
Gramakuta, and Mahattara.^ Instead of Yukta 
and TJpayukta we sometimes have Ayukta and 
Viniyukta. Thus Ayuktas are mentioned in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
as “ restoring the wealth of the various kings, 
conquered by the strength of his arms.” ^ An 
Ayukta is mentioned also as a Vishaya-pati or 
Head of a District in a copper-plate grant of 
Budhagupta.® 

As regards the PradesikaDr. Thomas identi- 
fies him with the officer Pradeshtri mentioned 
in the Arthasastra. He has culled several 

> EI., VII. 89 - 40 . CII., m. 14. El., XV. 138. 
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passages from this work which go clearly to 
show that Pradeshtri was an of&cer “ charged 
with executive duties of revenue collection and 
police.” ^ It is, however, safer to take Pradesika 
in the sense of “ an Officer in charge of a Division 
(pradesa).’* Most probably he corresponds to 
a Provincial Governor, as suggested by Kern. 

Who the Rajukas w^re has been partly ex- 
plained by Biihler.^ From quotations in the 
Kurudhamma-Jataka he has shown that Rajuka 
corresponds to Rajjuka or Rajjugrahaka as he is 
therein more fully called. His duty, as describ- 
ed in the Jataka, seems to have been that of 
measuring land by means of a cord (rajju) and 
fixing its boundaries. As he is styled amachcha 
it seems he was a big officer, corresponding 
perhaps to the modern Revenue Settlement 
Officer. That he was an officer of a very high 
grade is also shown hy the fact that Asoka 
speaks of having appointed Rajukas over 
hundred thousands of men. In his time the 
Rajuka was entrusted tvith the power of giving 
awards and punishments and was to see that 
uniformity of vyavahara and uniformity of danda 
were preserved. They were also to ascertain 
what gave happiness (sukhlyana) to the provin- 
cials and confer favours upon them. Pillar 

' JRA8., 1914, 383 &£f.; 1916, 112. 

^ ZD MG., XL VII, 466 & ff., Pick’s Social Organisations, etc. 
(traoB.). 148-9. 
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Edict VII. clearly shows that by sukhlyana 
Asoka means the works of public utility, the 
digging of wells on roads, and such other chari- 
ties as he has specified in that Edict. Now 
Megasthenes ^ refers to a class of high officers of 
state whose duties, curiously enough, resemble 
very closely those of the Raj Okas. Thus we are 
told that they raeasurft the* land, collect the 
taxes and superintend the occupations connected 
with the land. This seems exactly to be the 
function of the Rajuka described in the 
Kurudhamma-Jataka. Again, these officers of 
state, Megasthenes informs us, “ have the power 
of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either,” ^ superintend the rivers, inspect sluices, 
construct roads, and carry out such other works 
of public utility. It will be seen that these are 
exactly the duties which Asoka has assigned to 
the Rajukas. Further we have to note not 
only that they were appointed over hundred 
thousands of men but also that they were placed 
in direct charge of the provincials (janapada- 
jana). It therefore seems that they were the 
highest district, not divisional, officers. 

There is yet another officer whom we have 
to know in this connection. He is mentioned as 
Nagala-viyohalaka (Nagara-vyavaharaka) in Sepa- 
rate Kalinga Edict I. He is doubtless the same 

» lA., VI. 238. 

^ Ancient India by J. W. M’Crindle, pp. 63-1* 
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as the Paura-vyavaharika referred to in the 
Arthasastra,‘ and appears to have been a judge 
for district towns only. The same edict informs 
us that these officers were appointed over many 
thousands of men. They thus seem to be 
inferior in rank to the Rajukas who ruled over 
many thousands. While the latter were district 
magistrates and heads, the former seem to be 
town magistrates. • 

There are two or three other classes of 
officials mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions. 
They are all referred to at the end of Rock 
Edict XII. They are Dhaxnma-Mahamata, 
Ithijhakha-Mahamata and Vachabhumika. Who 
the Dhamma-Mahamatas were we shall see 
shortly. Ithijhakha-Mahamatas are Stryadhy- 
aksha-Mahamatras, that is, the Mahamatras 
who were Superintendents (adhyakshas) of 
women. Hultzsch compares this officer to the 
Ganik-adhyaksha or Overseer of Courtezans 
mentioned in the Kautallya (II. 27). This 
is not impossible, but anybody who has studied 
the Arthasastra knows full well what different 
and complicated questions connected with 
woman such as her maintenance, transgres- 
sions, elopement and so forth have been 
discussed under the section ‘ Dharmasthlya.’ 
The state also recognised its duty of providing 
subsistence to helpless women when they Were 


> Pp. 20 & 246. 
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carrying and also to children they might give 
birth to. It is quite conceivable that there was 
appointed an officer specially for this purpose 
who was called Stryadhyaksha. It is, however, 
somewhat difficult to understand who the 
Vachabhumikas were. The first part of this 
designation has been taken as equivalent to vraja 
mentioned twice in the Arthagastra in the sense 
of “ herds of cows and buffaloes, goats and sheep, 
asses and camels or horses and mules.” * It seems 
that there were different castes which reared 
different flocks of cattle, that they were settled 
on grounds (vraja-bhumi) round about towns 
and villages, and that the state realised some 
revenue by levying light taxes ^ on them. There 
certainly were more than one officer connected 
with vrajas, such as Samahartri, Godhyaksha and 
so on. The latter maintained the king’s vraja, 
carried on cattle-rearing, and ran the dairy work 
of the Royal Household.® This seems to be the 
vraja or stud where Asoka beguiled his time 
as he tells us in Rock Edict VI. But as there 
was a plurality of officers concerned with vrajas 
spread all over the country, that is, concerned 
with their supervision, assessment and so forth, 
they all seem to have been referred to by Asoka 
in Rock Edict XII. under the generic designa- 
tion Vrajahhumikas. 

» Ibid., pp. 47, 311 &c. * Ibid., p. 128 & ff. 

• JRAS., 1914, 386-7. 
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There now remains only one of&cer for us 
to note here. He is designated Atpta-Mahamata, 
that is, Anta-Mahamatra. This phrase has been 
taken to mean “ High Officers of the Frontiers, ” 
“ Wardens of the Marches.” They have been men- 
tioned in Pillar Edict I. There Asoka seems to 
imply that just as his officials of whatever rank 
are inducing the fickle-itiinded people in his terri- 
tory to follow Dhammaf, the Anta-Mahamatras 
are attaining the same object apparently outside. 
This indicates that these latter officials were not 
in charge of the frontier provinces of Asoka’s 
empire but rather tliose sent to the neighbouring 
states and charged with the carrying out of 
Asoka’s programme of Dhamma. This agrees with 
the fact that in the same edict he distinguishes 
Anta-Mahamfitras from Purushas or officers of 
his dominions. It further agrees with the fact 
that in Asoka inscriptions wherever the word 
amta occurs, it has the sense of either “ a border- 
ing king” or “ people of a bordering kingdom.” 

It will be seen that the last four classes of 
officials, though their functions are so diverse, 
have all been designated Mahamatras. The 
term mahamatra must therefore be understood 
to mean ‘ a high official ’ or ‘ dignitary ’ only. 
This is also clear from the fact that in the 
Dhauli and Jaugada Separate Edict I., Nagara- 
vyavaharikas also have been called Mahamatras. 
There is also another general term which we find 
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used in Asoka inscriptions. It is the word purmha, 
which denoted district officials of whatever des- 
cription, but below the rank of the Rajiikas who 
are contrasted from them in Pillar Edict VII. and 
who seem to be the highest district officials.^ 
This is evident from the fact that in Pillar Edict 
I., Asoka divides his puruslia^ into three classes, 
according as they are 5f the high, middle, and 
low rank. According to both the edicts they 
took part in the dissemination of Dhamma. 

Asoka refers to his dominions four times as 
vijita (RE. II., III., XIII., & XIV.) and only 
once as raja-vishaya (RE. XIII.). If we leave 
aside the capital of the empire and the provinces 
which were ruled over more or less indepen- 
dently by the viceroys and governors, the terri- 
tory which was under the direct sway of the king 
is called janapada. This janapada seems to have 
been split up into pradesas or Divisions, each 
pradesft into ahdras or Districts, and each dhdra 
into vishayaa or Taluks (Sarnath PE.). The 
principal town of each Taluk or Sub-division 
seems to have been a fortified place and called 
kotta. The heads of the Divisions or Provinces 
are the Prades'ikas ; and those of the Districts, 
the Rajtikas. Below the Rajukas came the 

* Hultzscht akes these purushas in the sense of ‘agents,* i.e., ‘spies.’ 
But as they were also open preachers, it is not clear how they could 
remain undetected as they should they were to play the r6le of 
‘spies* effectively. 
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Purushas, who appear to have been entrusted 
with the administration of the Sub-divisions. 

Now the question arises : “ How was the 
king connected with these Mahamatras ? ” Asoka 
had a very wide empire, and the number of the 
Mahamatras appointed must have been a big 
one. How could one single ruler be in direct 
touch with these officials ? Do the inscriptions 
speak of any intermediate body which was in 
close touch with the king on the one hand, and 
with the officials on the other ? Yes, this body is 
the Parishad, which is mentioned in two edicts. 
This is evidently the Mantri-parishad of the 
Arthasastra. It was the council of minis- 
ters, whose duty, as Kautilya tells us,^ was to 
start the work that was not begun, to complete 
what was begun, to improve what was accom- 
plished, and enforce strict obedience to orders. 
Another important duty of the Parishad was to 
dispose of work in conjunction with the officers 
that were near and advise those that were 
far off, through official communication. 
And when any emergent work arose, the king 
was to call not only his counsellors but also 
the assembly of ministers, to do what the 
majority of the members suggested, or whatever 
course of action, leading to success, they pointed 
out. This is what Kautilya says, and it agrees 


Arthaidstra^ p. 29* 
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with what has bsen stated about the Parishad in 
the edicts. Thus in Rock Edict III., Asoka spe- 
cifies ‘small expense’ {ftpavyayata), and ‘small 
accumulation’ (apabhdiylata), as two of the 
practices constituting Dhamma, and apparently 
entrusts to the Yukta officers the work of foster- 
ing these virtues among his people. But as no 
two households can a’gree "in regard to the 
necessaries of life, no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down for all households in regard to the amount 
they ought to accumulate or expend. And 
Asoka therefore orders the Parishad to advise and 
help the Yuktas to execute his order in this 
respect so that the spirit of it was carried out. 
1 his shows in the first place that the Parishad is to 
see that every order of the king is put into execu- 
tion and secondly that it was a body which domi- 
nated and guided the action of the officials, as 
the Arthasastra tells us. Another function of the 
Parishad detailed in this work, that is, in respect 
of the emergent work cropping up, is also empha- 
sised by Rock Edict VI. which is an administrative 
edict. There Asoka says: “And when in respect 
of anything that I order by word of mouth, for 
being personally issued or proclaimed, or again 
in respect of any emergent work superimposing 
itself upon the Maharaatras, there is any division 
or consensus of opinion in the Parishad, I have 
commanded that it should forthwith be reported 
to me at all places and at all hours ”. What he 
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means is that when he issues an oral order or 
when any pressing matter devolves upon a 
Mahamatra, the Parishad has to meet and dis- 
cuss it. If they come to a unanimous decision, 
no question can arise as to its being carried out. 
But if there is a divergence of opinion or even 
unanimous opposition, it is for the king to see 
what this difference or opposition is and find out 
which of their counsels, is most likely to be 
efficacious. But he must have the benefit of 
the views of the Parishad before he can take 
action, and in order that no delay may occur in 
the matter of his taking action, he commands 
the Prativedakas to report to him as soon as the 
views of the council are formed, whatever the 
hour when and whatever the place where he 
may be. The Parishad was thus like a modern 
Executive Council which was an intermediate 
administrative body between the king and the 
Mahamatras, and it appears that whereas, on 
the one hand, it saw that the written orders of 
the king were carried out by the different 
officials, it had, on the other, the power to scruti- 
nise his oral orders before they were executed 
and to suggest what course of action could meet 
what pressing contingencies of the Mahamatras — 
for the information and approval of the king, 
who was, of course, the final arbiter. 

One interesting point to be noticed in connec- 
tion with the administrative system of Asoka is 
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that some of his officers had to undertake tours 
for the dispatch of their business. This is clear 
from the Sarnath Edict where the local Maha- 
matras have been instructed to go out on tour 
as far as their jurisdiction went. The same 
instruction has been issued in the Rupnath 
Edict. And, as a matter of fact, the Pradesikas, 
Rajukas and Yuktas have been mentioned in 
Rock Edict III. as ^oing out on tour for their 
routine work, and, we know that they were 
dignitaries of a high class. The touring Mahn- 
matras or higher officials were expected to return 
to the district head-quarters by turns on the 
Uposatha or fast days, as may be inferred from 
the Sarnath Edict, But they had all to be present 
at the head-quarters on the day of the Tishya 
nakshatra — that is the king’s birth-day,^ as we 
may see from the Dhauli and Jaugada Separate 
Edicts. 

Let us now see what As'oka was as a ruler. 
To begin with, it is interesting to note with what 
feelings he looked upon his subjects. He gives 
us an insight into his mind by what he says in 
the Separate Kalffiga Edicts. “ All men ”, says 
he therein, “ are my children ; and, just as I 
desire for my children that they may obtain 
every kind of welfare and happiness both in this 
and the next world, so do I desire for all men ”. 
He expresses the same sentiment also in Pillar 


1 


Above, p, 11. 
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Edict IV. Asoka evidently had a paternal con- 
ception of the king’s duty, pointing clearly to 
the royal absolutism of the Maury an period.' 
Just as children are solely dependent upon their 
parents who can do to them just what they like, 
the subjects were at the mercy of the king who 
was thus no better than a despot. This presents 
a strong contrast to the notion, that was preva- 
lent before the rise of the Mauryan power, and 
according to which the king was considered to be 
a mere servant of the state and was allowed 
to levy the prescribed taxes in order that he 
might receive the wage due to him for his 
services. 

As regards the reforms he introduced in his 
government, one thing to which Asoka paid 
special attention and to which he was particular- 
ly sensitive was the administration of justice. 
No wonder if he kept a watchful eye when the 
newly conquered territory of Kalihga was form- 
ed into a province of his empire. In Separate 
Edict I., found at both Dhauli and Jaugadia, he 
takes Nagara-vyavaharikas severely to task, 
because some people of the district towns of 
Tosali and Samapa were subjected to arbitrary 
imprisonment or harassed without any cause. 


^ This agrees also with the spirit of Kautilya*s Artha^astra, where 
in at least two places (pp. 47 and 208) the relation of the king to his 
subjects is described as that of the father to his children, as has been 
pointed out in MCNL., p. 164 £f. 
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He plainly gives them to understand that they 
have not fully grasped the meaning of his words 
when he said that all men were his children and 
that he desired for them as for the latter both 
material and spiritual happiness. When his 
expostulations are over, he gives them a healthy 
piece of advice. Earnestly and fervently he 
directs them to studiously guard themselves 
against “ envy, lack of perseverance, harshness, 
impatience, neglect of repeated effort, idleness, 
and sense of weariness ’ ’ , and develop in them- 
selves “ perseverance and patience ”. He presses 
on their attention the fact that unless they 
performed their duties sedulously, they would 
neither gain heaven nor discharge their 
debt to the king. Still fearing that not- 
withstanding all these remonstrances the 
condition of things might not improve and 
that arbitrary imprisonment and causeless 
harassment might continue, he threatens them 
with sending forth a MahSmatra every five years 
to see that all his injunctions for the proper 
administration of justice are carried out. Think- 
ing that in other provinces also it was not 
prudent to wait for similar maladministration to 
take place in order to remedy it, he proposes to 
issue orders to the princes stationed at Takshasila 
and Ujjain to dispatch similar MahSmatras on 
tour with the same object in view in the pro- 
vinces of their jurisdiction. 
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The question arises : who were these Maha- 
mgtras that were commissioned to detect cases 
of arbitrary imprisonment or harassment in the 
districts ? One point to note about them is that 
they have been instructed to attend to this new 
duty without neglecting their routine work. 
And it seems almost certain that they were the 
Dharma-Mahamatras for*the first time mentioned 
in Eock Edict V. In thi§ edict Asoka tells us 
that he was the first to create this class of 
officials, and specifies their duties. As the 
Dhamma of A^oka was directed towards the 
generation and development of not only the 
material but also the spiritual good of the people, 
the duties of the Dharma-Mahamatras also fell 
under these two heads. In what manner Asoka 
instructed them to cause and promote the spiri- 
tual good of his people we will see when we come 
to discuss Asoka’s achievements as a missionary. 
Here, of course, we are concerned with 
their duties in so far as they relate to the 
material good. And one of the duties they had 
to discharge in this connection was to inspect 
those who were put into prison and to 
make money grants if any one of them was 
encumbered with a big family, to free him 
from shackles if he was oppressed, and even 
to release him if he was very aged. This clearly 
shows in the first place that supervision, 
by a touring Mahamatra, of the adminis- 
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tralion of justice in the piovincial towns, which 
Asoka says in the Separate Kalinga Edicts 
that he is going to enforce, has actually been 
assigned to the Dharma-Mahamacras. What is 
worthy of note is that they have been authorised 
not only to set right the violation of justice 
by freeing a person from fetters who may 
have been subjected to oppression but also to 
temper justice with mercy by making money 
grants for the maintenance of a culprit’s family 
if it was in a helpless condition or even by 
releasing him if he was stricken with years and 
not fit to be confined in a dungeon. They had 
also a humanitarian function to discharge in the 
outlying parts of Asoka’s empire, such as the 
districts of the Yavanas, Karnbojas, Gandharas, 
Rashtrikas and other Aparantas. They were 
to look to the welfare and happiness of such 
among the Brahmap and Grihapati classes 
as had been reduced to a servile condition and 
to occupy themselves with the helpless and the 
aged in general. The idea of the state providing 
the helpless and the aged with maintenance is 
not a new one, and was known even before the 
time of Asoka. Thus Kautilya's Arthasastra 
says : * “ The king shall maintain the orphan, 
the aged, the infirm, the afficted and the help- 
less ”. It is possible that this duty of the state 


P. 47. 
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up to Asoka’s time was observed more in the 
breach, and in order to renew the practice and 
ensure its continuance, Asoka entrusted it to 
the Dharma-Mahamatras, who were created by 
him And even if we suppose for the moment 
that this humanitarian measure was not for the 
first time devised by Asoka, it was no insignifi- 
cant thing tliat he attempted to revive it and 
ensure justice where it *was' set at naught and 
soften it with clemency where it was likely to hit 
severely. This is one sidelight we obtain into 
Asoka as a ruler. 

The Dharma-Mahamatras were Asoka’s own 
creation, and he appointed them for the first 
time in the thirteenth year of his reign as he 
tells us in Rock Edict V. About this time he 
seems to have introduced another administrative 
reform, 'fhis has been described in the edict 
following it, and relates to the prompt dispatch 
of business. Accessibility to the subjects is 
looked upon as a paramount virtue with a ruler in 
the oriental countries, and especially so it was 
in ancient India. But it is perhaps impossible to 
surpass Asoka in the degree to which he seems 
to have exhibited it. In Rock Edict VI. he 
notifies his willingness to receive reports at all 
hours and at all places, whether he is taking his 
meals or is in the ladies’ apartments, his inner 
chamber, in the stud, on horseback, or in 
pleasaunces. It is in this connection that he 
10 
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speaks of the Prativedakas or Reporters and the 
deliberations of the Parishad to. which we have 
adverted above. The earnestness and fervour 
with which he made himself accessible are clearly 
and indelibly depicted in the words he has used. 
“ I am never satisfied,” says he, “ with (my) 
exertion or with (my) dispatch of business. The 
welfare of the whole \<^orld is an esteemed duty 
with me. And the r6ot of that, again, is this, 
namely, exertion and dispatch of business. There 
is no higher work than the welfare of the whole 
world. And what little effort I make is for the 
purpose that I may be free from debt to the 
living creatures, that I may render them 
happy here and that they may gain heaven 
in the next world. For this purpose have I 
caused this document of Dhammato be engraved, 
in order that it may endure for a long time and 
that my sons and grandsons may similarly exert 
themselves for the welfare of the whole world. 
This, however, is difficult to carry out without 
the utmost exertion.” 

For about thirteen years after this As'oka does 
not seem to have adopted any important mea- 
sure connected with his administrative system. 
In the twenty-sixth year of his reign, however, 
he took an important step for further ame- 
liorating the administration of justice, especial- 
ly so far as the provinces were concerned. Pillar 
Edict IV. informs us that in that year he placed 
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“ Rajukas in sole charge of reward and punish- 
ment in order that they may perform their 
duties with confidence and without fear, cause 
welfare and happiness to the people of the 
provinces, and confer favours (on them).” The 
same edict continues by saying that the Rajukas 
“ shall make themselves acquainted with what 
gives happiness or paii^ and exhort the people 
of the provinces along with the faithful, so that 
they may gain happiness in this world and in 
the next.” Evidently the Rajukas in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign had a two-fold 
duty to perform, — to cause and promote not only 
the temporal but also the spiritual good of the 
pro /incials. How exactly they were expected to 
fulfil this second object we will see when we 
treat of “ Asoka as a Missionary Here we will 
try to find out by what administrative reform 
the Rajukas were expected to achieve the first 
object. They were put in sole charge, we are 
told, of the reward and punishment of the 
muffasil people. Two questions may arise here. 
The first is; Why were they placed in sole 
charge of this ? Asoka gives a reply to it, 
namely, in order that there may be uniformity 
in administration (vyavahara) and uniformity in 
punishment (dan(ia). The second question that 
now arises is : What did Asoka mean by ‘ uni- 
formity ’ here ? This is rather a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. But what he probably meant was 
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this. The Rajukas were not the only officers 
who were connected with the administration of 
justice. We have seen above that there were at 
least two more officers,— the Nagara-vyavaharika 
and the Pradesika (Pradeshtri), who also per- 
formed the function of a judge. As there were 
thus three classes of officials in one and the 
same province who performed judicial as well 
as other duties, uniformity in respect of vyavahd- 
7(1 and danda was not possible. The administra- 
tion of justice could not consequently be expect- 
ed to be uniform even so far as the people of one 
province were concerned. This was a veritable 
evil, and Asoka tried to remedy it by handing 
over to the Rajukas the sole charge of the judi- 
cial department and by relieving the other two 
classes of officials of this work. Well 
could Asoka therefore say : “ Just as a (person) 
feels confident after making over his offspring to 
a clever nurse, saying unto himself : ‘ the 
clever nurse desires to bring up my offspring ’, 
even so have I appointed the R-ajukas for the 
welfare and happiness of the provincials, in order 
that they may perform their duties without 
fear, with confidence, and without perplexity.” ^ 

^ Ib appears from this passage that the Eajukas were made 
supreme in the execution of the judicial function and that A^ka 
abolished all appeals to higher authorities. It looks that the revision 
of justice by the Dharma-Mahamatras was abrogated by the king 
in the twenty-sixth year when its administration was consigned 
solely to the Rajukas. He must have taken particular care in the 
selection of these ofhcials, who were the highest district ofdcers. 
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Ju»t in the year when As'oka effected the 
above reform in the administration of justice, he 
made an attempt to mitigate the rigours of the 
penal code. The same edict, that is, Pillar 
Edict IV., informs us that he granted a respite 
of three days to men condemned to the sentence 
of death. The object of it was to afford them 
an opportunity to think about, and make them- 
selves fit for, the next, world before they were 
executed. 
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Asoka as a Buddhist 

* t is scarcely necessary to state that Asoka 
was a follower of Bucfdhism. All Buddhist 
records tell us that hd had espoused that reli- 
gion. On the other hand, there is no work, 
literary or scriptural, which says that he had 
embraced any other faith. But what do his 
inscriptions teach us ? This is the only and 
real question we have to answer. When the 
inscriptions of Asoka began to be studied and 
only a few were known, H. H. Wilson ventured 
to dispute his Buddhist faith, and Edward 
Thomas held that Asoka was a Jaina at first but 
became a Buddhist afterwards.^ But it is no 
longer permissible to call in question the Bud- 
dhist faith of As'oka. That is now established 
beyond all doubt by the Bhabru Edict, other- 
wise called the Second Bairat Edict. It opens 
with Asoka expressing his reverence for Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Samgha, exactly in the well- 
known trinitary formula of Buddhism. There 

^ JRAS, (N8.), Vol. IX, pp. 155 and 187, H. Heras is recently 
reviving Wilson’s theory that Asoka was Brahm apical till the end of 
his days, but see B, M. Barua’s Religion of A^oha (Mah& Bodhi 
Pamphlet Series, No. 7). 
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are other records too, which point to the same 
conclusion. The views of Wilson and Thomas 
were based upon unreliable readings and in- 
accurate interpretations, and are no longer 
countenanced by scholars. The question regard- 
ing which difference of opinion is now possible is; 
when did Asoka become a follower of Buddhism ? 
The scholar who considered this question last 
was the late Dr. J. F.* Fleet. He held that 
the Dhamma inculcated in the rock and pillar 
edicts was in no way the Buddhist Dhamma, 
because in them Buddha is not mentioned at all 
and the Samgha only once and in such a way as 
to place it on a par with other creeds. The 
object of these edicts, says Dr. Fleet, was thus 
“ not to propagate Buddhism or any other 
particular religion, but to proclaim the deter- 
mination of Asoka to govern his kingdom 
righteously and kindly in accordance with the 
duty of pious kings In other words, the 
term dhamma^ used in the rock and pillar edicts, 
Fleet takes as the ‘ordinary dharma of kings, 
which is laid down in the Manava-dharmasastra, 
I, lit, as one of the topics of that work.’ 
According to him, As'oka was converted to 
Buddhism in the thirtieth year from his corona- 
tion, that is, two years after the pillar edicts were 
engraved. Evidently, Fleet ignores the fact that 
the Dhamma Asoka refers to in his rock and 


> JEA8., 1908, pp. 491-2. 
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pillar edicts is intended for being put into 
practice, not by himself or his officers, but by 
all men. Obedience to parents, respect for 
teachers, seemly behaviour towards relatives 
and so forth, as we shall see later on, are 
some of the practices of Dhamma taught by 
As'oka. This Dhamma cannot possibly be raja- 
dhamma, which represents a code of duties 
for a king and his officers to perform and not 
for his people. The Kummindel inscription, 
again, informs us that in the twentieth year of 
his reign As'oka visited in person the place 
where Buddha was born and did worship there. 
It is evident from this that already in his twen- 
tieth regnal year he was a Buddhist. The words 
of the inscription clearly mean that Asoka went 
to Buddha’s birthplace in person and performed 
worship, and not that he did the place the 
honour of going there in person, as Fleet 
has understood it. Again, in K-ock Edict VIII. 
Asoka says that in the tenth year of his reign 
he repaired to Sambodhi. Whether Sambodhi 
here means ‘ supreme knowledge ’ or something 
like it as scholars take it, or ‘the place where 
Buddha obtained enlightenment ’ as I and, 
following me, Hultzsch, understand it, this much 
is admitted on all hands that it is a word tech- 
nical to Buddhist scriptures, and cannot possibly 
be taken as equivalent to the ordinary Sanskrit 
word saTpjbodha as proposed by Dr. Fleet. This 
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rock edict thus proves that in the tenth year of 
his reign Asoka was already a Buddhist. 

There is, however, evidence that Asoka was 
converted to Buddhism about one year earlier. 
This evidence is supplied by Minor Rock Edict 
I,, copies of which have lieen found at no less 
than six different places. He begins this edict 
by saying : “ It is moi'e than two years and a 

half that I am a lay •worshipper, but did not 
exert myself for one year. But, indeed, for 
more than one year that I have been living with 
the Samgha I have exerted myself strenuously.” ‘ 
When, therefore, this edict was engraved, he had 
already been a Buddhist for just less than three 
years. This edict, again, describes his work 
as that of a zealot in such terms that it reminds 
us of his Rock Edict IV., as pointed out by 
Senart, and a little comparison is enough to 
convince any one that in both Asoka gives an 
account of one and the same thing, namely, his 
achievements as a missionary. Now, it is 
worthy of note that Rock Edict IV. refers itself 


^ I have accepted the interpretation of Hultzsch which seems to be 
the only possible one, as the word sumi in this passage shows. It will 
thus be seen that the Kalifiga war which took place in the eighth year 
was in no way connected with his conversion to Buddhism in the ninth, 
as shown above in the sequel. It is therefore strange how Prof. Mookerji 
pats this conversion two years and a half even before the Kalihga- 
conquest (Asoka, p. 18). He gives no word of explanation to show 
why he rejects Hultzsch's interpretation, though it is the only logical 
one in the circumstances (ABORI., Vol, X, pp. 247-8). 

11 
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to the twelfth year of his reign. He therefore 
must have embraced Buddhism not more than 
three years before this date, that is, in the ninth 
year. The principal events of this period 
of Asoka’s life may be thus briefly narrated. 
He became a Buddhist, as we have just seen, 
in the ninth regnal year. But for one year he 
was lukewarm and did little for the propagation 
of Buddhism. Then hd lived with the Samgha 
for over a year and put forth such missionary 
activity that at the end of this period, that is, 
in the twelfth year of his reign, he could say 
in all good conscience that he achieved the 
progress of the people in Dhamma, such as never 
happened before. 

Now, what does Asoka mean by saying that 
he had been living with the Samgha for over a 
year ? Senart thinks that this refers to the 
state visit of the king to the Samgha, in the 
midst of which he took his seat and made a pub- 
lic profession of his Buddhist faith, as the 
Sinhalese Chronicle Mahavamsa informs us.^ 
It was on this occasion that he showed the 
genuineness of his devotion by making his son 
and daughter enter the religious order. B.e- 
cently Prof. B. M. Barua, and following him. 
Prof. Badhakumud Mookerji have attempted to 
revive Senart’s theory, by expressing the opinion 


1 


I.A., 1891, po, 238-4. 
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that Asoka is here distinguishing between two 
stages of his life, of course, as upmaka that he 
was for his whole lifetime, — one, the stage of 
inaction for over two years and a half in which he 
was merely the personal admirer of an individual 
monk Nigrodha (then just seven years old !!!), 
and the other for over a year, the stage of exer- 
tion, when he visited ,the Samgha and became 
identified with its cause^ In the first place, it 
is unfortunate that the interpretation of Hultzsch, 
though it is of such paramount importance for 
the religious history of Asoka, has not been 
even so much as referred to by these scholars. 
Secondly, nowhere do the Pali Chronicles 
describe any part of Asoka’s life which was a 
stage of inaction. For even long before Asoka 
paid a state visit to the Saingha, we find him 
bestowing alms on 60,000 Buddhist monks in his 
own palace and building 84,000 viharas. Thirdly, 
it was not during the second stage that he 
first visited the Samgha, as implied by them. 
As a matter of fact, his first visit came off 
immediately after his conversion by Nigrodha,’ 
as has been pointed out by Hultzsch himself.^ 
In fact, any scholar, who reads the Pali chroni- 
cles carefully and impartially, will find that no 
two stages in Asoka’s life after his conversion 
have been contrasted and that his career as a 

' Dip., VI. 78; MahS., V. 76. 

^ InscT, of Aso^a (OIL, L), Intro., p. XLV . 
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Buddhist is one of uniform unflagging zeal. 
Finally, what is here most important to remem- 
ber is that the sam^gham-upagatatm of Asoka 
had lasted the whole period of his second stage, ^ 
namely for more than one year. We cannot 
therefore say that the king visited the Samgha 
for over a year (which is nonsensical), but rather 
lived with it for that period. 

The second period oi Asoka’s religious life 
began with a course of action which he thus 
describes in Eock Edict VIII. : 

“ For a long time past, kings used to go out 
on tours of pleasure {vihara-yMra). Here there 
were chase and similar diversions. Now, king 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, repaired to 
Sambodhi (Bodhi Tree) when he had been con- 
secrated ten years. Hence, this touring for 
Dhamma {Dharpma-yatra)." 

Here Asoka tells us that up till the tenth year 
of his reign, he, like the previous kings, used to 
find his relaxation in tours of pleasure where he 
indulged in hunting and other sports. In that 
year, however, he gave up the idea of ever going 
on these pleasure tours, and started religious tours 
instead. What he actually did in these religious 
tours and how he was able to foster Dhaipma 
not only in himself but also in his subjects we 


^ This is quite clear from the occurrence of the word «wmt, in no 
less than two recensiona, along with Sagh[a] up{e]te or [S]amgha[ifl'] 
ulpa]gate. 
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shall see in a future chapter. What we have to 
note in this place is that in the tenth year of 
his reign he paid a visit to the Bodhi Tree and 
that this was his first Dhamma-yalra or religious 
tour. And as this time coincides with that of 
his second period, it is difficult to avoid the in- 
ference that he began his career of strenuous 
exertion with a visit to Ihe Bodhi Tree along 
with a Samgha of BhUtshus, and that the 
various spiritual benefits conferred upon him 
and also his people induced him to repeat this 
Dhanima-yatrd so that it became a regular 
fixture with him. The reminiscence of a later 
Dhcinima-ydtrd or pious tour certainly appears to 
be preserved in two pillar inscriptions found in 
the Tarai region of Nepal. One of these is 
engraved on a column found at Rummindei, and 
the other at Nigliva, thirteen miles north-west 
of the former. The first of these records tells 
us that in the twentieth year of his reign Asoka 
came in person to the locality where the in’ 
scribed pillar stands, did worship, and, as that 
was the place where Buddha, the sage of the 
Sakya family, was born, he constructed huge 
stone walls and set up the pillar there. The in- 
scription further informs us that because the 
Blessed One was born there, the village of 
Lummini was freed from all religious cess 
(bali) and was required to pay only one- 
eighth of the produce as land revenue (bhaga). 
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What the epigraph means is that in his twenti- 
eth regnal year Asoka visited the garden of 
Lumbini, where according to Buddhist tradition, 
Prince Siddhartha, the founder of Buddhism, 
was born, and that he did not rest contented 
with merely performing worship there, but put 
up a stone enclosure round the birth-spot of 
Buddha and erected a column there. But this 
was not all. Even to ^his day we know pilgrims 
have to pay religious cesses at certain holy 
places, such, for instance, as Dwarka in Kathi- 
awar. The village of Lumbini, just because it 
was the birthplace of the founder of Buddhism, 
must have become a sacred place and been 
visited by all sorts and conditions of Buddhists 
even before the time of Asoka, and, must 
therefore have been saddled with a similar cess. 
Asoka, being a Buddhist, naturally did not like 
the idea of his co-religionists being compelled 
to pay any kind of impost just at the place where 
the founder of their religion was born, and so 
abolished it. But that was not the only boon he 
conferred upon Lumbini. Every village of 
ancient India had to pay one-fourth or one-sixth 
of its produce as revenue to the king in whose 
dominions it was comprised. The village of 
Lumbini, being subject to Asoka’s rule, had to 
pay some part of its produce as revenue to him. 
^A^hat portion of the produce he was actually 
receiving we do not know, but certainly it coaid 
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never have been less than one*sixth. And what 
he did was that he reduced it to one-eighth. The 
other pillar of Asoka in the Nepalese Tarai is at 
Nigllva. The inscription on it says that in the 
fourteenth year of his reign he enlarged the 
second Stupa of the Buddha Konagamana, but 
that he visited the place itself and did worship 
in the twentieth year. It is therefore quite 
plain that Asoka undertook his pious tour in 
Nepal in his twentieth regnal year. Perhaps 
one may wonder why Asoka visited the birth- 
place of Buddha so late, that is, eleven years after 
he became a Buddhist. If Buddha was born in 
the garden of Lumbini, as the Buddhist tradition 
tells us, one is apt to expect Asoka to go to the 
Nepalese Tarai first and perform worship at 
the spot where the founder of the religion was 
born. But it is worthy of note that with the 
Buddhists the most holy is the place where Prince 
Siddhartha saw the light, visible, not to the 
sensuous, but to the spiritual, eye. And this is 
just the reason why we see that Asoka’s shaking 
off his indifference and adopting the hard and 
strenuous life of a missionary synchronized with 
his pilgrimage to Sambodhi, where the originator 
of Buddhism became illumined, that is, became 
Buddha. 

We thus see that Asoka became a convert to 
Buddhism in the ninth year of his reign, that 
for one year he did not much exert himself for 
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his faith, and that in the tenth year he adopted 
a strenuous career, which he signalised with a 
pilgrimage to the Bodhi Tree. He was now so full 
of solicitude and unflagging zeal for the propa- 
gation of his faith that hardly a year or so had 
elapsed when he could not help wondering at the 
amount of work he was able to accomplish. His 
work, of course, was tbfb dissemination of Dham- 
ma. What the exact* nature of this Dhamma 
was we will see in the next chapter, where also 
we shall show that it was a code of morals, not 
such as could be deduced from all religions and 
made the basis of a universal religion, but rather 
such as has been recommended by Buddhism 
to its lay followers in general, as no doubt may 
be inferred from the fact that Asoka preached 
it as a layman. But in this chapter where 
we are concerned with Asoka as a Buddhist we 
are to take cognisance of those of his edicts only 
where he shows himself to be a sectarian. 

The first inscription that has to detain U8 
here is the Bhabrti Edict, This is really an 
epigraph discovered in the ruins of a hill monas« 
tery at Bairat in the northern part of the Jaipur 
State, Eajputana. It is a missive from Asoka to 
the Buddhist Samgha, a copy of which must 
have been inscribed and deposited by him at 
every monastic establishment of importance, 
and the Bhabru Edict appears to be only one 
such copy at present discovered. The epigraph 
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opens with a declaration of Asoka’s faith in Bud- 
dha, Dhainma and Samgha according to the 
well-known Buddhist formula and of his convic- 
tion that the utterances of Buddha are gospel 
truth. No doubt can possibly be entertained 
in regard to the sectarian character of this re- 
cord. The object of this missive is to enumerate 
certain Dhamma-pariyaym or canonical texts, 
which he earnestly wished to be listened to and 
retained in memory not only by monks and nuns 
but also by the lay people of both the sexes, in 
order that the Good Dhamma might long endure. 
The texts referred to by A^oka are as follows : — 

1. Vinaya-samukase. 

2. Aliya-vasani=Ariya-vamsa (Auguttara 
N., II. 27). 

3. Anagata-bhayani (ibid., III. 103). 

4. Muni-gatha=Muni-sutta (Sutta-nipata, 
p. 36). 

5. Money a-sute=Nalaka-sutta (ibid., pp. 
131-4). 

6. Upatisa-pasina=Ilathavinita-sutta (Maj- 
jhima N., I. 146-51). 

7. Laghulovada=Eahulovada-sutta (ibid., 
p. 414). 

All these texts have been satisfactorily iden- 
tified except the first. Buddhaghosha, in his 
Visvddhimagga, narrates a beautiful story of a 
young monk, who, although he ate for three 
months in the house of his mother, never said, 
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‘ I am thy son and thou art my mother,’ showing 
clearly that to a conscientious monk mother 
and father are no hindrances.^ The young 
monk lived this exemplary life, because he lived 
up to the courses of conduct preached by Buddha 
in the Rathavinita-sutta, the Nalaka, the Tuva- 
taka, and the Maha-Ariyavamsa. The Suttas 
in which Buddha is represented to have preach- 
ed to the Bhikshus are many, but as this story 
lays emphasis on only four, it appears that up 
till the time of Buddhaghosha the four Suttas 
just referred to were looked upon as of para- 
mount importance to a Buddhist Bhikshu. 
That the Aliya-vasani, Moneya-sutta and Upati- 
sapasina of Asoka correspond to the Maha-Ariya- 
vamsa, Nalaka-sutta, and Rathavinita respec- 
tively of Budhaghosha’s story has now been 
accepted by most scholars.^ If three of the four 
Suttas referred to by Buddhaghosha have been 
identified with three of the Dhamma-pariyayas 
mentioned by Asoka, it is very strange that the 
fourth, namely, the Tuvataka cannot be recog- 
nised in any one of the texts named by Asoka. 
Prom verse 7 of this Sutta, however, it appears 
that Buddha is here expounding religious 
practices (patipada), precepts (patimokkha), and 
contemplation {samadhi)? And the words 

^ Warren’s Buddhism in Translations^ pp. 434-6. 

^ lA., 1912, pp. 37 and ff. ; Neumann, Buddhist Renden, Vol. I 
p. 362. 

» Sutta^nipdta^ p. 171 ; SBE., Vol. X, Pt. II, p. 168. 
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paiipada and pdtimokkha used here lead to the 
surmise that in the Tuvataka Sutta we have 
Asoka’s Vinaya-samukase, Vinaya par excellence} 
It will be seen from the above identifications 
of the Dhamma-pariydyas referred to by A^oka 
that sometimes one text was known by more 
than one title. Thus Money a-sufe is but another 
name for the Sutta which is now known as 
the Ndlaka-sutta. This was not, however, the 
peculiar feature of the canonical texts cited by 
the king. Several others are known, and have 
already been pointed out.^ The mention of 
these texts by Asoka, again, does not prove any- 
thing against the existence of the whole body or 
any part of the Tipitaka in his time, for Asoka 
is here recommending a few sacred texts only, 
and what he is here not citing or selecting from 
cannot be regarded as non-existent in his time. 

The scriptural texts selected by Asoka show 
what sort of Buddhist 'he was. His mind was 
ravished not by the ritualistic or metaphysical 
elements of Buddhism, but rather by the fun- 
damentals of that religion, or for the matter 
of that, any religion. He was fascinated not by 
any specification of rules and regulations to be 
observed externally and mechanically, but rather 
by what constitutes and conduces to real inner 

^ Jj'or a different identification see Mr, Sailendranath Mitra’s 
paper on this subject in JDL ., Vol. XX. 

® LA., 1912, D. 40, 
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growth. Take for instance the Jripavamsa, one 
of the texts cited by A^oka. It lays down four 
courses of conduct for a monk. A monk, says 
the Sutta, should be (1) content with simple 
raiment, and (2) with plain food, obtained in the 
proper way, (3) should be satisfied with the hum- 
blest habitation, and (4) should delight in 
meditation. The text*thus tells us in a nutshell 
how a Bhikshu should be or ought to live. 
There are two or three other texts, such as Muni- 
gatha and Moneya-sutta which tell us practically 
the same thing. And there is no sacred text 
referred to by Asoka which is connected merely 
with the externals of a religion, with the mere 
disciplinary rules of a religious order, the ob- 
servance of which may make a Bhikshu an out- 
wardly perfect monk but not necessarily 
an inwardly good man. All the Suttas 
adduced by the king relate to the elevation 
of the soul and are applicable not only to 
the clergy but also to the laity. This 
is just the reason why he expressly says 
that his Suttas should be listened to and pondered 
over not by monks and nuns alone but also by 
male and female lay-worshippers. Again, in 
the Suttas selected by A^oka he is not content 
with including those which merely depict a 
higher mode of life or describe the constituents 
of lofty and sublime character, but he is careful 
enough to specify also those which are helps and 
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guides in the path of spiritual elevation. One 
such Sutta is anagata-hhayani, which depicts 
the ‘ fears and dangers of the future ’ that may 
at any moment arise and frustrate the realisation 
of the goal of a man’s religious strivings. It con- 
tains a series of admonitions to exercise all ener- 
gies and lead a heedful and strenuous life in view 
of the adverse contingencies forthcoming, such as 
age, disease, famine, war, and schism. Asoka is 
thus not satisfied with merely adducing a text 
which describes the highest mode of living but 
also lays stress on a Sutta which warns a man 
against the dangers that threaten and tend to 
prevent the actualisation of this end if he is not 
always on the alert and watchful. But these 
dangers after all are of an external nature. It is 
true that we ought to be constantly on our guard 
and strive most assiduously to avoid them. 
Nevertheless, they are dependent on extraneous 
circumstances over which we have no control. 
But there are other dangers which are of an inner 
character and which with equal if not greater 
violence threaten the attainment of spiritual ele- 
vation. And the king has therefore done a most 
wise thing in drawing attention to a sacred text, 
Rahulovada- Sutta, a discourse where Buddha is 
represented to have exhorted one Ambalatthika 
Bahula and expatiated on the supreme necessity 
of rigorously scrutinizing {pachchavekkhana) 
every act of the body, speech and mind both when 
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and after it is initiated. A reading and contem- 
plation of the religious texts recommended by 
Asoka is sure to be edifying to any earnest soul 
that strives for a higher and nobler life, to what- 
ever religion or creed he may belong. 

The second document of a sectarian character 
which we have to note here is the msam or order 
of A4oka which we find .engraved on pillars at 
three different places, gamely, Sarnath, Sanchl 
and Allahabad. The pillars at the former two 
places are believed to be in situ, but that at 
present existing at Allahabad is rightly regarded 
as having originally been at Kaui^ambl. Through 
this 8d,sana Asoka aims at preserving the unity of 
the Buddhist Church by putting down all attempt 
at schism. “ Whosoever,” says he, “ breaks up 
the church, be it monk or nun, shall be clad in 
white raiment, and compelled to live in what is 
not a residence (of the clergy). Thus should this 
order be respectfully communicated to the con- 
gregation of the monks and the congregation of 
the nuns.” This order has been addressed to the 
Mahamatras, as is clear from two of these inscrip- 
tions. One of these, again, shows that in one case 
at least, these Mahamatras were those stationed 
at Kausambl. And it is not at all improbable that 
in other cases too the Mahamatras addressed were 
those belonging to the Muffasil Districts, where 
the old Buddhistic clerical establishments now 
represented by the remains at Sarnath and 
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Sanchi were originally situated. The prevention 
of schisms in the Buddhist Church was of ex- 
treme importance. It was not therefore enough 
that orders in that connection should merely be 
issued to the Mahamatras of the districts. He 
therefore further says as follows in the same 
edict : “ One such document has been deposited 
in (your) office (samsarana) in order that it may 
be accessible to you. And deposit just another 
such document so as to be accessible to the laity. 
And the laity should come every Fast day in 
order to assure themselves of that same order. 
And certainly on all Fast days as each Maha> 
matra comes in his turn (to the head-quarters) 
for Fast, he should assure himself of that same 
order and understand it. And so far as your 
jurisdiction goes, you must set out on tour with 
this specification (of my order). So too in all 
fortified towns and the district sub-divisions you 
must cause (subordinates) to go out on tour with 
this specification (of my order).” 

The contents of this edict are enough to 
convince anybody that A^oka was bent upon 
eradicating all apostasy and division in the Bud- 
dhist Church. To gain this end he resorts to a 
three-fold method. He of course issues the order 
that he who tries to create a schism shall be 
clad in white garments, that is, shall be 
dispossessed of his yellow robes — the monkish 
garb, and shall be transported to a place where 
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monks do not reside. In other words, he is at 
once cut off from all intercourse with his frater- 
nity. And as Asoka’s order is to be communica- 
ted to every Buddhist Samgha, that must 
naturally deter a bellicose monk from obtruding 
his heretic doctrines on the attention of bis 
brethren. This dispels three-fourths of the 
danger of schism. But the heretic, though 
ostracised, may gain tho ear of the lay people, 
and with their following create a split, in the 
community. Agoka is alive to this danger, and 
has therefore instructed the Mahamatras to post 
a copy of his order on this subject so as to be 
accessible to the laity. Where exactly this order 
was to be put up for their knowledge we are not 
told. But it is not unlikely that it was intended 
to be posted in the town hall (nigama-sahha) of 
which we hear so much both in inscriptions and 
literature. ^ 

The Sarnath-Kosambi-Sanchl edict leaves 
no doubt as to the firm determination of Asoka 
to put down all attempt at creating a schism 

in the Buddhist Church. The earnest, almost 
severe; tone of the edict and the fact that copies 
of it are found at places of important Buddhist 
monastic establishments presupposes that in his 
time the Buddhist Church was at least threaten- 
ed with disruption, to prevent which he was 
straining every nerve. But were there, as a 


1 CL., 1919, p. 82. 
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matter of fact, any divisions of the Baddhist 
Satpgha obtaining in Asoka’s time ? The edict 
was no doubt intended to arrest disruption, but 
that does not preclude us, it may be contended, 
from supposing that the Samgha had already 
broken up into a number of sections, and Asoka’s 
endeavour was directed against further division. 
The Buddhist tradition, preserved in the Sin- 
ghalese chronicles, which says that a Buddhist 
council was held at Pataliputra eighteen years 
after Anoka’s coronation, also says that at that 
time the Samgha was split up into the two main 
divisions : (1) Theravada and (2) Mahasamghika 
and that the first division had branched off into 
two and the second into four sections. ‘ If we 
accept this tradition, we have to suppose that 
already in Asoka’s time there were not only 
divisions but also subdivisions in the Buddhist 
Church. What could then be the meaning of 
the edict which aimed at preventing schism ? 
Are we to suppose that Asoka intended to nip 
schism, not in the Buddhist Church as a whole 
but rather in that division or subdivision of it, 
to which he individually belonged ? Of course, 
it is quite possible to contend that in this edict 
by Samgha Asoka means only that sect of 
Buddhism of which he was a member. But if 
we once countenance this view, we are compelled 


'■ Eern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 110-1. 
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to hold that wherever A^oka uses the word 
samgha he means by it that section of the 
Buddhist Church to which he pertained. This 
conclusion cannot, however, commend itself to 
us. For in Pillar Edict VII. where Asoka 
speaks of the Dharma-Mahamatras, he speaks 
of the Samgha side by side with the Ajivikas 
and the Nirgranthas.^ And are we to suppose 
here that whereas these Dharma-Mahamatras 
were to look to the welfare and progress of the 
Ajivikas and Nirgranthas without distinction of 
creed and division, in the case of the Buddhists 
only they were to confine their activities not to 
the Buddhist Church as a whole, but to that 
division of it of which the king was a follower, 
all the other divisions or subdivisions of the 
Samgha being consigned to neglect and indiffer- 
ence ? Similarly, in the Bhabru Edict, he refers, 
as we have seen, to certain scriptural texts which 
he recommends for perusal to the Sarpgha. 
These texts are so free from sectarian elements 
that they will bear recital even to those monks 
who are not Buddhists. And are we to suppose 
that in the case of the Buddhists alone they are 
to he recited not to the Buddhist monks and 
nuns in general but to those only who belonged 
to Anoka’s denomination ? If we are not to land 
ourselves on such absurdities, it seems desirable 
to hold that in Anoka’s time the Buddhist 
Church was not divided and that wherever he 
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uses the word samgha, he means the whole un- 
divided Church. What then becomes of the 
Buddhist tradition ? Scholars who have investi- 
gated these traditions about the Buddhist councils 
have lighted upon such downright absurdities 
and inconsistencies and detected so much of 
dogmatical and sectarian tendency that very 
little that is contained in these traditions may 
be accepted as historical truth.^ Thus the 
Council of Pataliputra is not looked upon as 
any general council at all but a party meeting, 
and the Second General Council which was held 
at Vaisall came off, in all probability, not one 
century after Buddha but in the time of Asoka, 
who is the real Kalasoka of the tradition, that 
is, Black Asoka, as he is painted to be before 
his conversion to Buddhism.^ This inference 
is more in consonance with his edicts. Eor, at 
the time of the Second General Council, the 
Buddhist Church was still undivided, though it 
was threatened with a schism on account of the 
Ten Points about discipline raised by the Vrijian 
monks.® The latter were defeated, and the 
split of the Samgha for the time averted, 
This is borne out also by the epigraphio 
records of Asoka. Special attention may be 


' Ibid.i p. 110, which contains the late Prof. Kern’s opinion on the 
subject* 

^ Ibid., p. 109; JRAS., 1901, pp. 865-8. 

® Kern, op. ctt., p. 103. 
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drawn in this connection to the words samghe 
samage kate, ‘ the Samgha has been made whole 
and entire,’ which occur about the beginning of 
the Sanchi and Allahabad Edicts. This no doubt 
shows that the Buddhist Church was then 
divided, but certainly not to such a serious extent 
as is implied by the Sinhalese tradition connect- 
ed with the Council of Pataliputra. The differ- 
ences were unquestionably of small importance, 
such as they were when the Council of Vesali was 
convened. It seems that these differences were 
made up, that the whole Church was again 
united by Asoka, and that it continued to be so 
till at least the 27th year of Asoka’s reign. 

It is worthy of note that the Sarnath, 
Kosambi and Sanchi Edicts contain a sasana or 
order to the Mahamatras of the districts con- 
cerned to expel a Bhikshu or Bhikshuni as soon 
as he or she is detected in the act of creating a 
schism. Many other Mahamatras must have 
been similarly instructed by the king. But the 
question arises : how were the Mahamatras to 
decide whether any particular Bhikshu or Bhik- 
shup.T was an apostate or not. Was the Samgha 
to decide this matter by a majority, and were 
the Mahamatras merely to carry out their deci- 
sion ? If this was so, it could be done by a 
general conference of Bhikshus for every such 
matter as would arise. The holding of such 
an unwieldy conference of Bhikshus from the 
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different parts of India for every such occasion, 
especially at that time when there was no quick 
conveyance or communication, would be exceed- 
ingly cumbrous, nay impracticable. Are we 
then to presume that Asoka had some Theras or 
seniormost Bhikshus at his capital to instruct 
him as to what constituted heresy in any par- 
ticular case ? But this sort of religious autocracy 
or oligarchy was utterly unknown to early Bud- 
dhism. What we might reasonably suppose is 
that, as a matter of fact, there was a council of 
Buddhist Bhikshus held at Pataliputra as ‘ is 
reported by the Singhalese tradition, and that 
the canonical literature was definitively and 
finally settled by them, so as to eliminate all 
disruptive tendencies. It is only on the supposi- 
tion that such an authorised text of the canon 
was before the Mahamatras that we can under- 
stand how it was possible for them to detect, 
prove and punish apostasy. 

That a Council of Buddhist Bhikshus was held 
in the time of Asoka seems to be hinted at even 
in the Bhabru edict. This edict is a missive 
addressed by the king to the Sarngha. The ques- 
tion arises : which Samgha is here intended ? In 
one sense, the Samgha was spread over the whole 
of India. But it is impossible to despatch the mis- 
sive to a Sarngha which was not confined to any 
particular place at any particular time, but was 
spread over the whole of a country. Nor was any 
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all-India Committee of this body known to which 
the missive could be addressed. There was a time 
when the third and fourth words of the edict were 
read as Magadhani Sarngha^rji, and it was then 
possible to say that A^oka had sent this epistle to 
the Samgha pertaining to the small province 
of Magadha. But the facsimile which Hultzsch 
has published leaves no doubt as to Magadhe 
Sanigharri being the correct reading. Magadhe 
has thus to be connected with Piyadasi Idja 
and not Saip,gham, Which was then the Satngha 
addressed by A^oka ? This question still remains 
unanswered. The only plausible reply is that 
the monarch had dispatched this missive to the 
Samgha of the Bhikshus who had gathered as 
representatives from the various parts of India 
to attend the Council that had been convened. 
This also receives confirmation from the fact that 
here A^oka calls himself Mdgadhe^‘ (king) of 
Magadha.’ In no inscription of his has this king 
been styled Magadho. Where was the necessity 
for this in the present instance ? The reply is that 
to the Council must have come many Bhikshus 
who did not belong to his empire, and to whom 
it was therefore necessary for A^oka to introduce 
himself as King of Magadha. 
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Asoka’s Dhamma 

We have seen in the second chapter what 
A^oka did for the tempoual good of his people and 
are in a position to form our own estimate of him 
as a ruler. He, no doubt, strove very hard for 
the temporal welfare of his subjects. But what 
has made Asoka entitled to world-wide renown, 
and, in fact, the principal object, which he had 
invariably before his mind and on the realisa- 
tion of which he prided himself, was the spiri- 
tual good of man, the dissemination of what he 
loved to call Dhamma, not only in his country 
but far beyond in the dominions of his indepen- 
dent neighbours. It, therefore, behoves us, in 
the first place, to ascertain what exactly Asoka 
understood by Dhamma. He is quite explicit 
on this point, and gives us not only the attri- 
butes that fall under the term but also specific 
practices thereof, which he is never wearied of 
asking his people again and again to bring into 
action. In Pillar Edicts II. and VII., A^oka 
specifies the qualities, which, in his opinion, 
constitute Dhaipma. With him Dhamma con- 
sists of (1) sadhave or hahu-kaydney much good, 
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(2) ap-asinave, freedom from depravity, (3) dayH, 
mercy, (4) dane, liberality, (6) sache, truthful- 
ness, (6) sochaye, purity, and (7) madave, 
gentleness. But how are these virtues to be 
put into practice ? Asoka makes several 
enumerations of duties in this connection, which 
vary but slightly in different inscriptions. 
These may be summed up as follows : andramhho 
prdnanarh, non-slaught^er of animate beings ; 
avihisd hhutdnaiii, non-injury to ‘existing’ 
creatures ; mdtari pitari susrusd, hearkening to 
father and mother ; thaira susrusd, hearkening 
to the elders ; gurunam apachiti, reverence to 
teachers; mita-samstuta-ndtihdnam hahmatia- 
samamnam ddnam sampatipati, liberality and 
seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaintances 
and relatives and towards Brahmana and^raraa^a 
ascetics ; dasa-hhatakamhi samyapratipati, seemly 
behaviour to slaves and servants; and, in one 
inscription only (R. E. III.), apa~vyayatd and 
apa-hhaiidatd, small expense and small accu- 
mulation. This is part of Asoka’s message to 
the world for all climes and for all ages. It 
sounds almost a truism, and yet how lucid, simple 
and true ! He does not rest satisfied by merely 
telling us to practise daya, ddna madava, mercy, 
liberality, gentleness, and so forth, but also shows 
how these virtues are to be translated into action. 
Thus dayd, mercy, means andramhho prdndnam, 
avihisd hhutdnam, non-destruction and even 
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non-injury to creatures ; ddna, liberality, means 
liberality towards friends, acquaintances and 
relatives and towards ascetics whether they 
belong to the Brahmana or Sramana sects ; 
and mddava, gentleness, is to be manifested by 
hearkening to the parents and the elders, and 
seemly behaviour not only towards relatives or 
Brahmana and Sraraana recluses but also towards 
slaves and servants, 

Asoka is so fond of this part of his message 
that he takes delight in iterating it again and 
again in his edicts. In Hock Edict XIV. he 
frankly confesses that certain words have been 
repeated over and over again because of the 
sweetness of their import. The word Dhamma 
and its import are so sweet to him that he not 
only repeats the code of duties which constitute 
it, but also extols it by instituting a comparison 
between Dhamma and the ordinary practices of 
life and establishing the superiority of the 
former over the latter. Thus in Rock Edict 
IX. he speaks of Dhamma, or Dhamma-matjigala 
as he calls it, in contradistinction with the mant- 
galas or rites for inducing luck and averting 
calamities, which, in Aaoka’s time as now, 
obtained in legion in Hindu society. “ People 
perform,” says he in that edict, " various (lucky) 
rites in sicknesses, at marriages, on the birth of 
sons, and on journey In this matter, how- 

ever, womankind performs much, manifold (but) 
U 
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trivial, useless rites. Rites should undoubtedly 
performed. But a rite of this kind bears 
little fruit. That rite, however, bears great fruit 
which is Dhamma-manigala,” that is, the rite 
which consists in the fulfilment of Dhamma. 
And after this he goes on inculcating the duties 
which form the practical character of his teach- 
ing and which have just been enumerated. Simi- 
larly, in Rock Edibt«XI. he draws a contrast 
between ddna or ordinary gift and Dharnma-ddna 
or gift of Dhamma. The latter, he tells us, is 
the highest form of ddna, and means making 
one acquainted with Dhamma, participate in 
Dhamma, and thus become a kinsman of 
Dhamma. And in order to explain this Dhamma 
he again enumerates his ethical practices, and 
winds up by saying that this Dharnma-ddna or 
alms-giving of Dhamma can be conferred by 
anybody on anybody, by father on his son or 
vice versd, by brothers and relatives upon one 
another, and, in fact, by everybody upon his 
neighbour. Likewise, in Rock Edict XIIT. 
Asoka compares vijaya or ordinary conquest with 
Dhamma-vijaya or conquest through Dhamma and 
in such a way as to conduce to the exaltation 
of the latter. In this connection he refers to 
his territorial conquest of Kalihga, and, with 
great heaviness of heart and even a little sense 
of shame, he speaks of the terrible massacre he 
inflicted on soldiers and the acute misery and 
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grief of bereavement he caused to their relat- 
ives. These are the diabolical coucomitants of a 
territorial conquest. But the conquest through 
Dhamma, says he, is prltirasa or flavoured with 
love, and can be accomplished anywhere, not 
only up to the outlying provinces of his empire 
but also in the dominions of his independent 
neighbours, whether they are in India or far 
beyond its north-westerij frontiers, where rule 
the Yavana or Greek princes, Antiochus Theos, 
Ptolemy Philadelphos, and so forth. 

We have thus seen what qualities and what 
practices go to make up Asoka’s Dhamma. But 
this is not all that we have to understand by 
his Dhamma. These qualities and practices 
form only its positive character. But Asoka’s 
Dhamma has also a negative side, which may be 
summed up in the one word, ap-asinava, that is, 
the negation of aainaoa. But what is dsinaoa ? 
Asoka gives a reply to this question in Pillar 
Edict III. where he places it side by side with 
papa, and specifies the malevolent affections that 
lead to aswaua. They are: ohamdiye, violence; 
nithuliye, cruelty ; kodhe, anger ; mane, conceit ; 
and isyd, envy. Thus not only the performance 
of moral duties enumerated by As^oka, but also 
freedom from these passions, is necessary for 
the full and adequate fulfilment of Dharpma. 

It will be seen that Asoka had thus a definite 
message to give to this world. And it is a 
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pity that this has not yet been clearly perceiyed 
In regard to the positive side of Dhamraa, he 
specifies not only the attributes that constitute 
it but also the ethical practices in which they 
are to manifest themselves. As regards its 
negative character he has taken care to 
enumerate the malevolent affections which 
impel a man to sin and depravity {dsinava) 
and to exhort us to kei^p ourselves as free from 
them as possible. But this is not all. Like a 
true prophet he has clearly apprehended what 
debars spirituil progress, and has suggested a 
remedy which enables us to pursue the evolution 
of piety unhampered. This remedy is the self= 
examination which he inculcates on our minds 
as absolutely necessary for the real development 
of Lhamma. It is, however, worthy of note 
that Buddhaghosha in his Visuddhi-magga, dis- 
tinguishes between various forms of pachcha- 
vekkhana, which has been consecrated to 
the sense of ‘ examination of conscience,’ 
‘self-examination.’ And this idea of pachcha- 
oekkhana he has adopted from Buddha himself, 
who taught it to Ambalatthika-Rahula. 
Buddha’s discourse to Rahula occurs in the 
Majjhima Niblya, and is no doubt one of the texts 
referred to approvingly by Asoka himself in the 
Bhabru Edict, as we have seen in the last chapter. 
Therein Buddha exhorts Rahula to examine 
every act of the body, speech or mind before 
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and also after it is initiated. ' Asoka, however, 
is more human and teaches us to examine our 
character as a whole and thus take a broader out- 
look of our activities. “Man,” says he, in Pillar 
Edict III, “seeth the good only, saying un- 
to himself : ‘ this good have I performed.’ In 
no wise doth he see (his) sin (papa), and vsay 
unto himself ; ‘ this sin have I committed,’ or 
‘ this indeed is asinava.l 'This, however, is 
difdcult to scrutinise. Nevertheless, man should 
see to this, and say unto himself: — ‘ such and such 

(passions), indeed, lead to asinaoa and by 

reason (of them) may I not cause my fall ! ’ ” It 
is in this place that Asoka enumerates the male- 
volent affections which conduce to asinava , — and 
we have already seen what they are. Here Asoka 
is evidently referring to the natural tendency of 
the human being to perceive and chuckle over 
the good he performs but not to see and regret 
the ill, the sinfulness, he is committing. Asoka, 
therefore, very aptly remarks that it is very 
difficult for a person to conduct self-examination 
and see through the evil he has committed. He, 
however, insists upon self-scrutiny being car- 
ried on in order that man may not bring about 
his own fall. The idea of self-examination is 
looked upon at present as essentially Christian 
both in origin and practice. But if Asoka is not 
here preaching what the Christians understand 
by ‘ self-examination,’ it is difficult to see what 
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self-examination really is. What, again, is 
worthy of note here is the word which Asoka 
uses for ‘ self-examination.’ This word is pati- 
vekha, which, except for a little irregularity of 
form, is exactly the same as pachchavekkhana 
which, as we have seen, Buddha himself employs 
in the sense of ‘ examination of the conscience.’ 
It is not, therefore, permissible to doubt that 
Asoka taught ‘ self-examination ’ to his people, 
and regarded it as essential to spiritual progress. 

Any one who considers Asoka’s code of 
Bhamma cannot fail to be struck by the remark- 
ably simple nature of his teaching. His Dham- 
ma may be described as the common property 
of all religions. The virtues and practices which 
he tells us to follow are precisely those which 
all religions specify as worthy of our imitation. 
One is, therefore, almost tempted to say that 
there is nothing new or original in what he 
teaches. He himself admits as much in one of 
his edicts, Rock-Edict XIII., where he says that 
“ there is no country except that of the Yavanas 
where there are not the Brahmapa and Sramana 
congregations and there is no place in any coun- 
try where men have no faith in one sect or 
another,” and that, in fact, “ everywhere dwell 
these Brahmanic, gramanic and other sects and 
householders among whom are established such 
practices as hearkening to the elders, hearkening 
to parents, hearkening to the preceptors, seemly 
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behaviour and steadfast devotion to friends, 
acquaintances, companions and relatives, and 
to slaves and servants.” Is it not tantamount 
to Asoka’s admission that his Dhamma, which 
involves the performance of these duties, is 
something which all sects possess in common ? 
This is just the reason why in another place 
(Eock Edict VII ) he gives expression to his 
intense desire that “ all isects may dwell at all 
places (in his kingdom), because they all desire 
self-restraint and purification of heart.” “ The 
people, however,” he continues, “ are of various 
likings and various attachments. They will per- 
form either the whole or a part (of their duty). 
But even the lavish liberality, (gratitude 
and firm attachment) of (a man) who has no 
self-restraint and purity of heart are quite 
worthless.” What Asoka means is that 
aamyama, self-restraint, and hham-mddhi^ 
purification of heart, are virtues of such para- 
mount excellence that every individual ought 
to develop them in himself. These virtues, 
again, are inculcated by every sect, and form the 
chief portion of its commandment. Whether 
the whole commandment will be put into prac- 
tice by a member of a sect is doubtful. But 
it is supremely imperative on him to cultivate 
at least these two virtues, the negation of which 
can never be compensated by any degree df 
liberality, gratitude or devotion that he may show 
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to his sect. The sarne exhortation has been set 
forth by Asoka in clearer language and at 
greater length in Rock Edict XII. This edict 
is so important, as it faithfully portrays his 
attitude towards the different religions, that no 
excuse is needed for giving a full substance of it 
here. A^oka says that he does not think of 
liberality and outward reverence {puja) to one’s 
own religion so ntuch as of the growth of its 
essential {saravadhi). This growth of the essen- 
tial is of various kinds, but at the root of it is res- 
traint of speech. In other words, a person must 
not make an exhibition of reverence to his own 
sect and condemn another’s without any good 
reason. On the contrary, the other sects should 
be shown reverence for this and that reason. 
By so doing a person exalts his own sect, and 
does service to another’s sect. By doing other- 
wise, he does harm to both. He who shows re- 
verence to his own sect and condemns that of 
another because he is attached to his own sect 
and wants to illuminate it, inflicts, in reality, 
a severe injury on it. What course of action 
then is commendable in these circumstances ? 
4soka replies : “ people shall hear and desire 
to hear further one another’s Dhamma.” What 
will be the consequence of this ? A^oka describes 
it as follows. All sects, says he first, will there* 
by be possessed of much information and know- 
ledge {bahu-iruta) and will conduce to the perfor- 
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inance of good deeds {kalym-agama). There will 
thus arise, he also says, the exaltation of one’s 
own sect {atma-pasamioi va^hi) and the illumi- 
nation of Dhamma {Dharrimasa dlpana). This, 
in fact, is what Asoka says in ilock Edict XIL, 
and offers pabulum for reflection even to the 
present age. What he implies is that every 
religion, or Dhamma in its more extensive sense, 
has two sides: (1) doctrinal and (2) ethical. 
The first concerns itself with questions of ritual 
and theology, and appeals to the intellect. The 
second is represented by Dhanama in its less ex- 
tensive but proper sense, by what a man of 
sense, a man of right feeling, will naturally do ; 
in other words, it appeals to the conscience as 
the modern people will say. So far as the doc- 
trinal portion of a religion goes, there will 
always be diverse and mutually conflicting views 
not only in regard to the articles of belief but 
also in regard to the ritual we have to observe. 
This must be so, because tbe human intellect 
varies so widely. So far, however, as the ethi- 
cal side of a religion is concerned, there is no 
divergence, no conflict, but perfect unanimity 
as regards the moral virtues and the moral 
practices we have to manifest in our conduct. 
This must be so, because the conscience, the 
sense of right and wrong, can never vary. 
What, therefore, the ethical side of a religion 
teaches cannot be something which is peculiar 
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to that religion, but rather must be the common 
property of all religions. It is really the essence 
of all religions and the Dhamma, which Asoka 
teaches and which we have so far considered 
is really this essence. On the other hand, the 
moment we give a loose rein to our intellect, 
there is no end to the discussion we can carry 
on in matters connected with ritual and theo- 
logy ; and very often this discussion is nothing 
but acrimonious wrangling. It is this which 
tends the people to eulogise their sect even when 
no occasion calls for it, or run down other sects 
without any good reason, — a fanatic spirit, in 
fact, against which Asoka, as we have seen, has 
so strongly protested. That there was this pro- 
pensity to exalt one’s own sect and revile that 
of another, that there were often hot and bitter 
debates between one sect and another probably 
over doctrinal points in Asoka’s time which put 
the essentials of a religion into the background 
seems to follow from the strong expostulations 
in which he has thought fit to indulge. It is 
even possible to be more definite on this point 
and find out in what quarters exactly this 
animosity, this carping spirit, prevailed. For 
A^ioka distinctly tells us that the work of gene- 
rating sympathy and concord between one sect 
and another was entrusted to the Dharma- 
Mahamatras, Stryadhyaksha-Mahamatras and 
Vachabhumikas. We know that the Dharma- 
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Mahamatras were occupied with all sects, the 
most prominent of whicli were the Brahmanical 
Ajivikas, Nirgranthas and Buddhists. And as 
these officials have been instructed to attain 
this object, it is plain that there were friction 
and hitter spirit between those sects. This is 
clear also from a critical study of the early 
Buddhist literature which speaks of a number 
of schools, orders and sects, wrangling often 
bitterly with one another. Stryadhyaksha-Maha- 
matras were, of course, officers who were con- 
cerned with the welfare and happiness of 
women. And as they too have been ordered 
to attain the same object, it is evident that 
sectarian fervour and intolerant spirit were being 
displayed by women also. It is a pity we do 
not know yet definitely who the Vachabhumi- 
kas were and what their function was. But it 
is sufficiently clear that the tendency to eulo- 
gise one’s sect and disparage that of another 
through religious frenzy was displayed by all 
the principal sects of the period and that women 
who are naturally more religious-minded, were by 
no means free from it. When, therefore, Asoka 
lived and preached, theological disputation and 
sectarian spirit were rampant. And at a time 
when the people’s attention is rivetted not on 
the essential but on the non-essential element of 
a religion, it requires the penetrating insight and 
religious strength of a prophet to distinguish the 
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essential from the non-essential and proclaim 
it to the world. As a matter of fact, this is 
what A^oka has done. What constitutes his 
originality of mind as of all saints is his 
concentration on the essence of religion which 
all sects possess in common, specially at a time 
when they have lost sight of it. 

It is interesting to note by what means 
he attempted to * divert the mind of his 
people from the non-essential to the essential 
element of religion. He exhorts the people 
to hearken and desire to hearken still more 
to one another’s Dhamma, by which he 
here means not only the ethics but also the 
ritual and theology of a sect. The effect of 
such a step must be at once to show to them 
that although one sect differed from another, 
they agreed in many important points. The 
attention of the people would thus be drawn to 
the points of agreement which, they must 
naturally conclude, constituted the essence of a 
religion. When the essential is thus selected 
and emphasised, the people would consider it to 
be their primary duty to put it into practice, 
and the result is that there is dhanimasa dlpana, 
illumination of Dhamma, and that the sects 
must thus contribute to benevolent activity 
{kalyan-agama). But like a true thinker Asoka 
did not neglect the non-essential, that is, the 
sacerdotal, side of a religion which comprised 
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ritual and theology and which appealed more to 
the intellect than to the moral or religious sense. 
By hearkening to one another’s Dhamma, as 
proposed by Asoka, people have to listen to and 
consider the doctrinal points also of the various 
sects. They will thus have for their reflection 
and judicious selection various forms of philo- 
sophy, nature lore and ceremonial developed by 
the various sects. The^*must consequently 
become hahu-hruta, that is, possessed of much 
knowledge and information, and be able to 
evolve their own system of ritual and theology 
in a satisfactory fashion. When the people in 
this manner hearken to one another’s Dhamma, 
note the essence of religion, and emphasize it for 
conduct, and by a careful sifting of the different 
rituals and theologies of the different sects con- 
struct their own creed, they can thereby achieve 
the atma-pasamda-mdhi, or the exaltation of 
their own sect, which was one of the uppermost 
thoughts in Asoka’s mind. The Dhamma of 
Asoka is thus the essence of religion, and to 
perceive it in all religions and single it out for 
practice, and to study and weigh impartially and 
dispassionately their ritual and theology so as to 
enable us to frame our own theory in regard to 
the relation of man with nature is what the royal 
prophet of the third century B. 0, teaches us. 
How grand and convincing this message, and 
how indispensable even to the present times ! 
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No account of A-soka’s Dhamma can be 
complete unless we know with what ultimate 
end the Dhamma was to be practised. In other 
words, what is the suMMum bonum reserved for 
those who followed Dhatnma ? Did Asoka 
believe in the future world ? This question has, 
of course, to be answered in the positive. He 
often contrasts this with the next world. Thus 
in Pillar Edict IV. whih? speaking of the Eaju- 
kas, he says that he expects these officers to 
promote the hidata and palata of the provincial 
people, that is, their happiness in this world and 
the next. Similarly, in the Dhauli and Jaugada 
Separate Edict I., he tells us that the upper- 
most desire of his mind is that mankind should 
attain to welfare and happiness, hida-lokiha and 
pala-lokika, that is, pertaining both to this and 
the other world. But what is it in the next 
world that a man secures by following Dhamma ? 
A.4oka replies : svarga, heaven. There are at 
least three references to svar'ga in his edicts. 
In Rock Edict VI. Asoka says that whatever 
effort he puts forth he puts forth in order to 
make his people happy and in order that they 
may attain to svarga in the next world. In 
Minor Rock Edict I., he insists upon all 
officers endeavouring strenuously to make his 
subjects obtain svarga. In Rock Edict IX., 
however, he tells us something more. It is 
this edict, which, we have seen, refers to his 
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DJiarrhma-mamgala, that is, the auspicious rite 
which consists in the fulfilment of Dhamma. 
In two recensions of this edict he observes that 
the performance of Dhamma leads to the attain* 
ment of smrga. And the same thing he ex- 
plains in different language in three copies of 
the same edict. “ Every worldly rite,” he 
remarks, “ is of a dubious nature. It may or 
may not accomplish itsr object. Dhorjima- 
mamgala, however, is not conditioned by time, 
and even though it may not achieve any object 
here, it begets endless merit in the next world.” 
In other words, what Asoka means is that per- 
formance of Dhamma breeds much punya or 
merit in the next world and thus enables a man 
to attain to svarga. 

The simple character of the Dhamma taught 
by A^oka in his edicts is apparently in conflict 
with the fact that he was a Buddhist when he 
preached it and has thus much puzzled the 
scholars. Thus Fleet held the view that the 
Dhamma of the Kock and Pillar Edicts was 
not Buddhism at all but simply raja-dharma^ 
that is, a code of duties prescribed for kings.^ 
But we have already shown that the Dhamma 
referred to by A^oka even in these edicts cannot 
possibly be any kind of rules intended for rulers 
and governors to follow for good administration, 
but rather for the people in general to put into 


* JRAS., 1908, pp, 491.7. 
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practice for leading righteous lives. Similarly, it 
has been contended by another writer that in 
these edicts Dhatnnaa “ does not stand for Bud- 
dhism, but for the simple piety which Asoka 
wished all his subjects of whatever faith to prac- 
tise.”^ The late Dr. V. A. Smith in one place in 
his Asoka^ says : “ The Bharma, or Law of Piety, 
which he preached and propagated unceasingly 
with amazing faith in the power of sermonizing, 
had few, if any, distinctive features, The doc- 
trine was essentially common to all Indian reli- 
gions, although one sect or denomination might 
lay particular stress on one factor in it rather 
than on another.” Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 
follows in their footsteps. In another place ^ 
Smith remarks: “ The dhamma of the Edicts is that 
Hindu dharmct with a difference, due to a Bud- 
dhist tinge, nay, rather due to saturation with 
the ethical thought which lies at the basis of 
Buddhism, but occupies a subordinate place in 
Hinduism.” This is something like a contradic- 
tion, because at one time he admits that there 
was nothing distinctively Buddhistic in Asoka’s 
Dhamma, and at another he asserts that that 
Dhamma was saturated with Buddhist ethical 
thought. Similarly, in a third place. Smith says 
that the inducements of svarga held out by A^oka 
were hardly consistent with the Buddhist 
philosophy of most books,” and yet in a fourth 

^ J. M. Maophail, p. 48. * pp. 69-60, ® Ibid. pp. 29-30. 
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plac(3 he remarks that very probably . the 
monarch looked forward to nirvana although he 
did not express the hope,* Prof. P. W. Thomas 
says: “there is no mention of the Four Grand 
Truths, the Eightfold Path, the chain of causa- 
tion the word and idea of Nirvana fail 

to occur.” ^ Thus there are some scholars 
like Smith and Thomas who have not been able 
to reconcile the apparently Yion-distinctive, non- 
sectarian, character of Asoka’s Dhamma with 
the fact of his being a Buddhist even at the 
time when he preached it. On the other hand, 
we have a scholar like Senart who has seen 
some points of contact between Asoka’s teach- 
ing and the Buddhist Dhanimapada, and who 
considers Asoka’s inscriptions as representing 
such a whole and entire picture of Buddhism of 
that period as to justify the conclusion that up 
till the time of that monarch Buddhism was 
“ a purely moral doctrine, paying little attention 
to particular dogmas or to abstract theories, little 
embarrassed with scholastic or monkish elements, 
...and as yet without a regularly defined canon.”® 
The resemblances noticed by the French savant 
do not, however, appear to be of much importance 
except two. Besides, the Buddhist Dhammapada 
possesses many texts in common with such 
Brahmanical works as the Mahabharata, and it 

' Asolcdy pp. 64-5. ^ CBT., Vol. I, p. 605, 

I.A., 1891, pp. 264’5, 
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is doubtful whether the former can be regarded 
as an exclusively Buddhist work. And no scho- 
lar seems yet to have accepted the further state- 
ment of Senart based simply on the strength 
of the epigraphic records of Asoka that up till 
the middle of the third century B. C., Buddhism 
was founded on the preference for the fulfilment 
of moral duties over the execution of the liturgi- 
cal forms and practices. It is a mistake to 
suppose that Asoka’s epigraphs portray the 
whole of Buddhism in his time. All these 
scholars nave apparently forgotten that Bud- 
dhism has always consisted of two parts : (1) 
Dhamma for the monks and nuns, and (2) 
Dhamraa for the householders. Asoka was a 
householder, at any rate he was so when he 
preached his Dhamma ; and the people to whom 
he taught it were also householders, not men who 
had embraced the monastic life. If, therefore, it 
is desired to find out whether his Dhamma was 
at all inspired by Buddhism, it is necessary to 
ascertain what scriptural texts have been reserv- 
ed by that religion for the lay people to read, 
contemplate, and practise. The most important 
that has been prescribed for the Buddhist laity 
is the Sigalovada-sutta comprised in the Dlgha- 
Nikaya of the Buddhist scriptures. This is con- 
sidered so important that it has been designated 
gihi-vinaya — ‘ Institute for the housemen,’ ’ as 

* JEAS., 1916, p. 8Q9. 
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was first pointed out by Prof. B. M. Barua, 

“ In this Sutta,” says Buddhaghosha, “ there is 
left nothing undescribed that constitutes the 
whole duty of a houseman. The Suttanta is, there- 
fore, entitled gihi-mnaya — ‘ Institute for the 
housemen.’ Wherefore, if any person having 
hearkened to it, carries out wbat he is instruct- 
ed therein, he may be expected not to decline, 
but to prosper.” Such is'the degree of impor- 
tance attached to this Sutta, of course, from the 
laity’s point of view. The gist of it is as follows : 
Buddha was once staying near Kajagriha in the 
Bamboo Wood ; and, going out as usual for alms, 
observes Sigala, a householder’s son, with wet 
hair and garments and with clasped hands up- 
lifted, paying worship to the several quarters of 
earth and sky. On Buddha asking the reason 
why, Sigala says that he does this worship, hold- 
ing Sacred his father’s word, Buddha, however, 
replies that in the religion of an Aryan, the six 
quarters should not be worshipped thus. And 
on being requested to explain how they should 
be w^orshipped, Buddha points out at great length 
that the best way to worship the quarters is by 
good deeds to men around him, and sums up the 
whole thing in a few Gathas, the first of which 
may be quoted here : ‘ 

* T. W. lihys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 143-4; SBB., Vol, l^^ 
pp. 183 * ff. 
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Mother and father are the Eastern view, 

And teachers are the quarters of the South, 

And wife and children are the Western view, 

And friends and kin the quarter to the North ; 
Servants and working folk the nadir are, 

And overhead the Brahmin and recluse. 

These quarters sliould be worshipped by the man 
Who fitly ranks as houseman in his clan. 

Anybody who everk hurriedly considers these 
verses connot fail to mark that it enumerates 
just those courses of conduct which Asoka is 
never tired of inculcating on the minds of his 
people. Hearkening to parents, reverence to 
teachers, liberality and seemly behaviour towards 
friends, acquaintances, and relatives, and towards 
Brahman and Sramana ascetics, and seemly 
behaviour towards slaves and servants are the 
practices of Dhaipma on which Asoka has laid so 
much stress and are exactly those which Buddha 
emphasizes to make Sigala a good, virtuous 
householder. The code of duties on which 
Asoka insists may contain nothing that will not 
be assented to by other religious sects, such as 
Jainism, Ajivikism, and so forth, but most of 
these duties are, as it were, brought to a focus 
and found mentioned in this group in the 
Sigalovada-Sutta,' a text which has been specially 
prescribed by Buddhism for its laity. And it is 

^ There are other Buddhist Suttas also which enumerate these 
ethical practices; for instance, Anguttara—N III, 76-8. 
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impossible to resist the conclusion that it is this 
religion that is the basis and the source of inspi- 
ration in regard to Asoka’s Dhamma. We may 
proceed one step further and ask whether we 
cannot similarly trace in Buddhist scriptures the 
qualities which constitute Asoka’s Dhamma. We 
have seen that they are: (1) daya, (2) dane, 
(3) saohe, (t) sonhaye, (5) madave, and (6) sa- 
dh'we or kaydne. Now, in the Lakkhana-suttanta 
of the Digha-Nikaya we have verses ^ which set 
forth certain virtues which, if practised, we are 
told, lead to ‘ Heaven to sliare in bliss and ra 
vishment.’ “ The verses are as follows ; 

sac/icfie cha elm dame cha snmi/nnie 

Dane ahimmya as'dhaxe rato^ 

It will be seen that snchcha, socheiiya and dana 
are common to both the lists. And further 
there will be no ditriculty at all in perceiving 
that ahimsd (-asd/msa), and (dama-) samyama of 
the verses must correspond to daya and viddave 
of Asoka’s inscriptions. And it is not impossible 
that slla of the verses stands for the sddhave or 
kaydne of the epigraphs. Here also we notice 
certain virtues mentioned together in the Lak- 
khana-suttanta which occur together almost in 

' My attention to these verses was first drawn by Mr. Crokui Das 
De. 

> SBB., TV, 140 
Digha^N,, III, 147. 
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that lump in Pillar Edicts II. and VII. of Asoka. 
It is quite clear that even in the enumeration of 
the qualities which constitute Dhainma Asoka 
was indebted to a Buddhist Sutta, — a scripture 
which speaks of Chakravarti Dharmika Dharma- 
raja to whose position he w'as doubtless aspiring, 
as we will see in Chapter VII. and which must 
have been constantly before his mind’s eye. 

The Buddhist Sutta, which is next in im- 
portance to the Sigalovada- Sutta as regards lay 
conduct is the Mahilrnangala-Sutta contained 
in the Sutta-nipata. It recommends a certain 
group of duties, the performance of which 
constitutes the greatest of ma'irigalas to a lay- 
man. This use of the word mamgala to denote 
righteous practices reminds us of the phrase — 
Dhcmrima-mangala, which Asoka employs in 
Rock Edict IX. to denote the mamgala. consist- 
ing in the performance of the ethical practices 
specified by him as constituting Dhamma. 
And it leaves no doubt as to his being 
indebted for this idea and phraseology to the 
Buddhist canonical text just referred to. The 
Sutta commends, as the greatest of marrigalas, 
“ waiting on father and mother, protecting wife 
and child, giving alms, taking care of relatives, 
abstaining from sin, intercourse with Sramanas, 
and religious conversations at due seasons.”-^ 


’ SEE., Vol. X (Ft. IJ). p. 43. 
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Here, again, is another enumeration of most 
of the qualities and practices referred to by 
Asoka under Dhamma. We have further to 
note that just as A^oka compares ordinary mail- 
gain with Dhmma-mangala he compares ordinary 
dana, anugraha and sanivibhaga with Dhamma- 
dana ( RE., IX. & XI. ), Dhamm-dnugraha (RE., 
IX. ) and Dhamma-samvihhdga ( RE., XI. ). 
Nearly thirty-five years ago, Buhler,* drew the 
attention of scholars to a passage in the Itivu- 
ttaka (Chat. Nip. i) which institutes exactly 
this comparison, leaving no doubt as to Asoka 
having borrowed the idea and the phraseology 
from this Buddhist scripture. What is more 
important is that in Rock Edict IX. this com* 
parison begins with the words asti cha pi vutarril 
sadhu ddnam til. The passage from the Itivuttaka 
also commences with imttam hetam Bhagavatd 
vuttam Arahatd ti me sutam, showing clearly that 
Asoka is here quoting the words of the Buddha 
as reported in the Itivuttaka. 

If any further proof is needed to show that 
the Dhamma taught by Asoka was inspired by 
Buddhism, it is furnished by what he says in 
Rock Edict XII. We have already seen that 
therein Asoka exhorts his people not to praise 
one’s own sect and condemn another’s unduly. 
The whole of this edict is but a development 


ZDMG., 48, 67 f. 
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of the theme set forth in the Chulaviyuha- 
sutta and Mahaviyuha-sut ta of the Sutta-nipata. 
The following translation of some of their verses 
will not be out of place. 

(V. 891) ‘Those who preach a Dhamma differ- 
ent from this, fall short of purity and are im- 
perfect, so the Titthiyas say repeatedly ; for they 
are inflamed by passion for their own views. 

(V. 904) Their own Dharnma they say is 
perfect, another’s Dhamma again they say is 
wretched ; so having disagreed they dispute; they 
each say their own opinions (are) the truth. 

(V. 880) He who does not acknowledge an 
opponent’s Dhamma, is a fool, a beast, one of 
poor understanding. All are fools with a very 
poor understanding ; all these abide by their 
(own) views. 

(V. 884) For the truth is one, there is not 
a second, about which one intelligent man might 
dispute with another intelligent man. (But) 
they themselves proclaim different truths, 
therefore the Samanas do not say one (and the 
same thins). 

(V. 898) Those who are highest in virtue 
{alia) say that purity suddhi is through restraint 
Sannania. Taking (this) vow (vafa), they serve. 
Thus only let us learn purity (taught by) Him 
(Master). 

What the above verses tell us is that diff- 
erent schools or sects praise themselves and 
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stigmatise others, but that truth is one. This 
is exactly what A^oka expatiates upon in Rock 
Edict XII. and also VII. And further the verses 
inculcate the cultivation of saniyama and suddhi 
exactly as the Buddhist king has done in these 
Rock Edicts. No reasonable doubt can after 
this be entertained as to Asoka being indebted to 
a Buddhist scripture for his grand preaching that 
truth is one and is taught by all sects and that 
real purity depends upon self-restraint. 

If it is once grasped that Asoka was himself 
a lay follower of Buddhism and preached to the 
householders, and that his teaching was based 
on what that religion ordained for its laity, there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that he makes 
no mention of the Nirvana or the ash(angika- 
m^rga in his edicts, but, on the contrary, speaks 
of svarga and holds it up as the reward of 
Dhamma in the next life. According to Bud- 
dhism, the doctrine of heaven and hell is espe- 
cially the layman’s religion, the higher attain- 
ments and the goal of Nirvana being reserved 
for a Bhikshu. This was just the view of 
Buddha, who has more than once implied that 
a pious householder is born in the next world 
as a god in one of the heavens.^ It is therefore 
no wonder at all, if Asoka regards svarga as the 
summum bonum to be attained for leading a 


17 


Majjhima’N,, I, 289 & 388, 
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virtuous life on earth. The belief in svarga iB 
not something peculiar to Buddhism, but was 
shared by many religious sects. And the ques- 
tion that really arises is whether Asoka believed 
in svarga such as that described in Buddhist 
works. In Rock Edict IV. Asoka says : “But 
now in consequence of the spread of Dhamma 
by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, the 
sound of the drum * has become the sound of 
Dhamma, after his having shown to the people 
spectacles of aerial chariots (vimams), spectacles 
of elephants (hastim), masses of fire (agni- 
s&andhas), and other divine representations.” 
What he means is that with him the drum has 
become the proclaimer of Dhamma. The sound 
of a drum invariably precedes either a battle, a 
public announcement, or the exhibition of a 
scene to the people. But since he entered on his 
career as a missionary it has ceased to be a summons 
to fight, but invites people to come and witness 
certain spectacles ; and as these spectacles are of 
such a character as to generate and develop Dham- 
ma, the drum has thus become the proclaimer 
of Dhamma. But what spectacles did A4oka 
show to his subjects ? Obviously they were the 
vimams, hastins, agni-skandhas, and so forth. 
The exact sense of these terms has been made 
clear by a work in the Pali literature called 
VirnSnavatthu. It describes the various rewards 
which are in store for a virtuous man in his next 
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life as he becomes one kind or another of deva 
according to the degree of his merit. One of 
these rewards is the vimana or column-supported 
palace which is a centre of supreme bliss and 
which could be moved at the will of its divine 
owner. Another kind of reward is the hasfin or 
well-caparisoned, all-wtiite, celestial elephant. 
The Vimanavatthu, again, describes most of the 
gods as possessed of a resplendent complexion, 
which is compared to lightning, star, or fire; and 
when therefore, Asoka says that he exhibited 
agni-skandhas or Jgotihskandhas to his people, 
what he muse have done is that he showed what 
kinds of lustre emitted from the bodies of virtu- 
ous men when they became gods in their next 
birth. The lives of the Devas in heavens accord- 
ing to Hindu belief then as now are limited, and 
depend upon the merit accruing from their good 
acts. What the Vimanavatthu, however, does 
is only to describe, according to the Buddhist 
notion, what celestial abodes and vehicles were 
reserved for the pious people, and lay particular 
stress on them, in order to induce readers and 
listeners to lead good unblemished lives on earth 
and be zealous in the performance of religious 
duties. Evidently, the mention by Asoka not only 
of the vimdnas but also of hastins and agni- or 
jyotih-skandhas as being the cause of the develop- 
ment of righteousness among his people is a clear 
proof of the fact that the system of svarga in 
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which he believed and to which he refers in his 
twelfth year is that known to and evolved by 
Buddhism. 

The above considerations are quite enough to 
convince anybody that Asoka was a Buddhist, 
when he preached the Dhamma set forth in his 
Rock and Pillar Edicts and that there are clear 
traces of this Dharnraa being inspired and incul- 
cated by Buddhism*.** It may, however, be now 
asked: was he indebted for this solely to Bud- 
dhism ? Did be borrow and assimilate anything 
from any other religion ? Assoka himself has 
advised his people to listen to one another’s 
Dhamma in order that they may exalt their 
religion and themselves become halm-sruta, 
‘well-informed.’ What he has exhorted others 
to do he must have himself done. Are there 
any elements in his Dhamma or his own conduct, 
which were not Buddhistic and which were 


^ It is thus difficult to see how Prof. Kadhakumud Mukherji tries 
to distinguish Anoka's personal religion which was Buddhism from the 
religion he sought to preach and introduce among people. In regard 
to the latter he says : “It was certainly not Buddhism” (A^oka, p. 68), 
and yet he maintains that in consequence of Anoka’s foreign missions 
to the Western countries Buddhist thought has left its marks upon 
some phases of Western thought, such, e.g., as the sects of the Essenes 
and the Therapeutae. For he says that “it was through the instru- 
mentality of such foreign missions from India that these results were 
achieved*’ pp. 77-8). The Dhaipma taught by Asoka in the 

foreign land is the Dharpma of the Edicts which, according to Prof. 
Mukherji, is not Buddhism How, therefore, Buddhism influenced the 
Essenes and the Therapeutae as maintained by him is far from clear. 
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adopted from other faiths ? Anybody, who 
carefully considers the negative side of his 
Dhamma, cannot fail to be struck by the curious 
word dsimva and also the malaffections which 
he mentions as contributing to it. What is this 
word, dsinava ? How is it to be derived ? In 
Pillar Edict III., dsinava has been mentioned 
side by side with papa, ‘sin,’ and in Rock 
Edict X., we meet with tlle’word palisave in the 
sense of apunya, ‘demerit.’ It, therefore, 
seems at first sight that dsinava of Asoka is the 
same as dsava (=dsrava) of Buddhism, which 
has precisely the same signification. But the 
Buddhists have three kinds of dsava' (1) kd,m- 
dsava, ‘sensual pleasure,’ (2) bhav- dsava, ‘love 
of existence,’ and (3) aviJJ-dsava, ‘defilement of 
ignorance.’ Sometimes they add to this list a 
fourth one, numely, ditth-dsava, that is, ‘heresy.’ 
As'oka, however, mentions five dsinavas, which, 
again, are of an entirely different nature. 
They are, as we have seen, charridiye, ‘violence,’ 
nithuUye, ‘cruelty,’ kodhe, ‘anger,’ mane^ ‘con- 
ceit,’ and isyd, ‘envy.’ The conclusion is 
irresistible that, curiously enough, A^oka, 
although he was a Buddhist, did not adopt the 
dsavas of Buddhism, supposing dsava is the same 
as d,sinava. Erom where could he then have 
borrowed his oLsinavas ? Biihler notes that “the 
Jainas possess a term anhaya, which exactly 
corresponds to d.sinava, and is derived, like 
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the latter, from d-snu.’’ * Anhaya we find 
used, e.g., in. the well-known Jaina work 
Aydramga-sutta ^ and translated as ‘sins’ 
by Prof. Jacobi. “ This suits here excel- 

lently, because in Pillar Edict III. dsinava 
anhaya) has been placed side by side with 
papa. The former could not have been exactly 
identical with the latter in meaning, and we shall 
not be far from right If* we take dsinava {anhaya) 
to signify ‘depravity, defilement.’ This also 
seems to be the meaning of parisava used by 
Asoka in Rock Edict X., where he equates it 
with apunya (demerit). 

Now Jainism specifies eighteen kinds of papa 
or sin and forty-two kinds of dsravas.* These 
two lists have four malevolent affections in 
common, called kashdyas. Two of these are 
krodha and mdna,^ exactly two of the passions 
named by Asoka. The isyd of Asoka, again, is 
to be found in the Jaina list of the papas as 
Irahyd or dvesha. Ghairidiye and nithuliye are 


J EI., Vol. II, p. 250. 

*- (PT8.), p. 92. 

» 8BE., Vol. XXII, p. 161. 

* Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism ^ pp. 302 & ff. and pp. 305 A £f. 
Such comparative enumerations of p&pa and dsava do not seem to be 
known to the Buddhist scriptures. 

® Some of these malaffections are no doubt mentioned by the 
BuddhistSi but they are classed under kilesa, nqt under dsava or pdpa. 
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alone not traceable, though they are no doubt 
covered by the malaffection himaa mentioned 
under asrava. Thus the use of the term asinava 
(aiihaya),^ distinction between it and papa, and 
the inclusion of at least three passions of the 
Jaina lists are enough to convince anybody that, 
in all likelihood, Asoka has here adopted and 
assimilated some psychological concepts of 
Jainism. We thus see thfaf although ASoka was 
an ardent follower of Buddhism, he was yet 
catholic enough to study other faiths such as 
Jainism, and adopt such features of the latter as 
commended themselves to him. The same conclu- 
sion is pointed to by the terminology he employs 
when ne speaks of the various kinds of life. He 
uses such words as jlva, pdna, b hfita and jdta . 
Does this not remind us of the phraseology, pand 
bhuyd jwd sattd, which is employed, for instance, 
in the Ayarahga Sutta of the Jainas ? ^ Of 
course, it is possible to contend that he never uses 


1 It deserves to be noticed that the word anhaya alone does no 
occur in the early Jaina scriptures, but that the terms asava andpam- 
sava are also met with~in different senses (Aydramga-sutta, p. 18). 
Asam is that by meams of which karman takes effect upon the soul ; 
parissava^ that (nijjard) by which the influence of karman is counter- 
acted (SBB., Vol. XXII, p. 37, n. 1.). It will be seen that Asinava 
( = Anhaya — depravity) may be the same as asava, Buddhist or Jaina, 
but that Anoka’s pamar a {^apunya) is exactly the opposite of the 
Jaina paries ava. 

> SBB., Vol. xxn, p. 36 & n. 1. 
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all of these words together, and may not have 
therefore, intended to distinguish between them. 
But it cannot be denied that at least hhuta Ssoka 
does contrast from prana, when he enumerates 
his ethical practices, as in andramhho prdndnarp, 
avihisd hhutdnnm. Buddhist literature nowhere 
distinguishes between prana and hhuta, whereas 
Jaina scriptures not only distinguish them one 
from the other but ‘also both from jlva and 
satta. 

This leads to the question : what was Asoka’s 
attitude towards other religious sects ? We have 
seen that in Hock Edict VII. he admits that all 
sects aim at self-restraint and purification of 
heart, and desires that they may dwell at any 
place in his empire. This point he has made 
clear in Rock Edict XIII. by saying that the 
practices of Dhamma which he is preaching are 
practically the same as those inculcated by these 
sects. And he takes us one step further by 
remarking in Rock Edict XII. that all people 
sho\ild love to listen to one another’s Dhamma 
and thus augment its essence (sdra). That 
Asoka really meant what he has said is clear 
from the fact that his Dhamma, though it is 
Buddhism in the main, contains elements 
borrowed from other religions, such as Jainism, 
as we have just shown. When such is his 
mental attitude towards the various sects, one 
can well believe him when he tells us that he 
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lavished gifts and honours on members of all 
sects, without any distinction, whether they were 
recluses or householders. And this belief is 
strengthened when we note that he regarded, as 
one of the constituents of Dhamma, respect and 
liberality towards Brahmans and i^ramanas, that 
is, not only towards the non-Brahmanical sects 
other than Buddhism but also towards all 
Brahmanical sects. The* Dharma-Mahamatras 
also were ordered to promote the temporal and 
spiritual weal of all sects, not only of the 
Buddhist Satngha but also of the Nirgranthas, 
Brahmanical Ajivikas, and so forth. The only 
action of liis that is apparently inconsistent with 
his extremely tolerant attitude to’’wards all reli- 
gions is the prohibition of animal sacrifices to 
which he has referred in Bock Edict I. This, it 
is contended, was directed against the Brahmans 
and receives confirmation from a passage in 
Minor Bock Edict I. The passage, however, is 
no longer interpreted by any scholar of repute 
as showing hostility to Brahmanism. And in 
regard to Bock Edict I. it is admitted that it 
does speak of Asoka having prohibited saerifices, 
but it is by no means clear that this prohibition 
was meant to be universal and not confined mere- 
ly to his royal household. And even supposing 
for the moment that he prohibited sacrifices all 
over his kingdom, it does not necessarily imply 
any antagonism to Brahmanism as some of the 
18 
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Upanishads/ which are sriitis to a Brahman, 
have declared themselves in no uncertain terms 
against animal sacrifices and in favour of 
ohitnsd. 


1 JASe., p. 307. 



CHAPTER V 


Asoka as a Missionaut 

We have seen that Asoka was a Buddhist 
and also that the Dhamma he preached was not 
simple piety common to all religions but the 
code of righteous practices laid down for a lay 
follower by Buddhism. Let us now find out 
what means he adopted for the promotion and 
propagation of Dhamma. Let us discuss what 
kind and degree of activity he displayed as a 
religious propagandist. 

We have already seen that As'oka embraced 
Buddhism in the ninth year of his reign. Eor 
one year, he did not show himself to be a zealot. 
But thereafter a change came over him, and 
about the middle of his tenth year he began to 
live with the Samgha and visited the Bodhi 
Tree. This was like turning a new leaf in the 
book of his life. He suddenly developed his 
missionary activity, and exerted himself to such 
an extent that although it was scarcely more than 
a year that he was with the Samgha, he felt him- 
self justified in giving a glowing description of 
it. This he has done in two places, once in Minor 
Rock Edict I. and another time in Rock Edict 
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IV. In the first of these records which is ad- 
dressed to his oflQ.cers, Asoka says : “ During 

this period (that is, the period that he was with 
the Samgha), human beings who were unmixed 
were caused to be mixed with gods throughout 
Jambudvipa. This is the fruit of exertion. 
This is possible not only for the superior (official) 
to achieve, but, indeed, it is possible for a subor- 
dinate one also, if h§ ^exerts himself, to cause 
people to attain to much heavenly bliss.” In 
this edict Asoka has described the result of his 
missionary work in a twofold manner, first by 
saying that he has made gods and men one 
another’s associates and next by saying that 
there was attainment of heavenly felicity. The 
commingling of men and gods must therefore 
be so explained as to show that it was tant- 
amount to the achievement of heaven. This is 
possible only if we say that by following Asoka’s 
Dhamma men became so virtuous that they 
attained to heaven and were associated with gods. 
The idea that in the days of yore men and gods 
lived together is known to Brahmanical litera- 
ture also. Thus the Dharmasutra of the 
Apastamba * has the following : “ formerly men 
and gods lived together in this world. Then the 
gods through karman went to heaven ; men 
were left behind. Whosoever perform the 


1 11 , 7 , 161 . 
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karman of those (gods) in the same manner 
dwell (after death) with the gods and Brahma 
in the other world.” ^ Erom this it is clear that 
what Asoka means is that he led men in the 
path of Dhajpma and induced them to perform 
virtuous courses to such an extent that they 
became fit to be commingled with gods, not 
simply in the next, hut rather in this, world. 
Instances are not wanting;, . in early Buddhist 
works, of men being worshipped by Brahmtt, 
and his gods in this world as soon as their spiri- 
tual elevation was complete. Knowing, as we 
do, how miracles come to spring into existence 
and cluster round the name of a saint in his life 
time even in India of the modern day, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in Asoka’s time 
those men from Jarabudvipa who followed 
Dharnma and led a pure noble life came soon to 
be looked upon as saints and that they were 
believed to be associated with gods.“ 

By what measures, it may now be asked, 
was Asoka able to accomplish such a phenomenal 
result during the short space of a year or so ? 
The reply is furnished by Bock Edict IV,, where 
also the king gives a glowing account of his 
achievement. In this record, as we have seen 
from the last chapter, Asoka informs us that he 


I SEE., 11, UO, 
ABORI., X, 254-68. 
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fostered aad propagated Uhamma among his 
subjects by showing them spectacles of the 
vimdnas, hastins, and agni or jyoLih-sliandhas. 
These represent the kinds of heavenly bliss 
that are in store for the good virtuous people in 
tlieir next birth when they become gods. 
We have thus to take note of this 
important fact, that is, of the first 
measure which AsOlm adopted for generating 
and developing his Dhamraa. He showed to 
the people spectacles of the various classes of 
gods and of the various kinds of felicity they 
rolled in. In the last chapt(u* it has been sug- 
gested that he must have exhibited these 
spectacles in the Samajas, not the Samajas or 
feasts where the people were treated to meat 
and drink and which Asoka condemned, but 
the Samajas or amphitheatres where the people 
were entertained with shows, music and dancing 
and which he looked upon favourably. Perhaps 
the first step then which Asoka adopted when he 
started his missionary career was the exhibition 
of the difierent orders of gods, their resplendent 
complexions, their heavenly palaces, celestial 
elephants and so forth, which constituted their 
pomp and glory. How long he continued the 
exhibition of such spectacles we do not know. 
Probably he was showing them the whole period 
of his reign, as it most effectively served two 
purposes, namely, that of amusing the people 
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and also of inducing them to live a life of piety. 
But certain it is that he persisted in it for over 
a year that he was with the Samgha, and that 
although this period was not a big one, Asoka 
thought that by this means there was much 
growth of Dhamraa, to such an extent, indeed, 
that it had never been developed to this degree 
over before. 

We have already seen Wiht the celestial boons 
referred to by As'oka have been graphically 
described in a Pali work called Vimdnavafthu. 
It is with much forethought that stress is laid 
upon their descriptions in this work, the object 
evidently being to induce the people to lead 
holy and pious lives. In this connection it is 
desirable to note a story narrated in Buddhist 
works ’ about Moggalana, the right-hand disciple 
of Buddha, who was also a unique missionary. 
He succeeded in attracting such a number of 
followers to Buddhism that the preachers of 
other religions became jealous of him, and hired 
assassins to pat him to death. But what was 
the secret of his missionary activity ? By means 
of his perfection in supernatural powers , we 
are told, he used to go to heavens, meet the 
gods, and interrogate every one of them as to 
how he contrived to rise to the position of a god. 


' Commenianj on Die Dhammapada, Illy 05 (V ,T.S.) ; Intro, to 

Jut., p, 522. 
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And they used to tell him by performing what 
acts they became what kind of gods. Similarly, 
he used to go to the world of Hell and ask its 
unfortunate inmates the story of their sufferings. 
Mogi^alana thereafter used to return to the earth 
and inform the people. This produced such a 
deep impression on the minds of the people that 
they used to flock to him in masses and get them- 
selves converted t6 Buddhism. Most probably 
this story of Moggalana was known to As'oka. 
But even supposing for the moment that it was 
not, it does not require much stretch of imagina- 
tion on the part of a thoughtful and enthusiastic 
propagandist, such as Asoka doubtless was , to 
bring into requisition the graphic descriptions 
of the various types of celestial felicity depicted 
in the Vhnfinavatthu and such works, and 
give it a practical turn by preparing actual re- 
presentations of the vimdnas, hastins, and so 
forth and exhibiting them to the people on such 
occasions as those of the Samajas where they 
must naturally gather in large masses. And if 
Moggalana could secure a large number of fol- 
lowers by merely intimating orally what virtin^ 
ensured what heaven and what unrighteousness 
what hell, in what terrific numbers must the 
people have rushed to the faith of Asoka when 
not mere verbal descriptions but actual re- 
presentations of the heavens and the varieties of 
supreme bliss to be enjoyed there were placed 
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by him before them. There is nothing at all 
surprising if even in such a short space of time 
as one year or so, such a well-conceived, well- 
planned and well-carried-out propaganda work, 
as might be expected of Asoka, gave him such 
wonderful results, — wonderful beyond all ex- 
pectations. 

There were other measures also which Asoka 
adopted for the furtherantfe'of his object. The 
beginning of his strenuous career, we have 
seen, synchronised with the formulation of an- 
other scheme, upon which he embarked. Rock 
Edict VIII. says : 

“ Eor a long time past kings used to go out 
on tours of pleasure {vihdra-ydtrd). Here there 
were chase and other similar diversions. Now 
king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, repaired 
to Sambodhi (Bodhi Tree), when he had been 
consecrated ten years. Hence these tourings 
for Hhamma. Here this happens, namely, visits 
and gifts to the Brahman and Sramana ascetics, 
visits and largesses of gold to the aged, and 
visits and instructions in and enquiries about 
Dhamma of the provincials.” 

Here Asoka tells us that up till the tenth 
year of his reign he like the previous kings used 
to find relaxation in vihdra-ydtrds or tours of 
pleasure, where he indulged in hunting and 
other sports. In that year he gave up the idea of 
ever going on vihdva-ydtrds, and started instead 
19 
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the Dharma-yatras where he now found his 
relaxation. The latter fulfilled the object that 
was uppermost in his mind, namely, the fostering 
of Dhamma. He developed Dhamraa in him- 
self by visiting and giving gifts to the recluses 
and mendicants of both the Brahman and Sra- 
mana sects. During these visits he must have 
listened to and studied the Dhamma of every 
sect and assimilated* its essential features, thus 
making himself haJiuSruta. As regards the 
people, he propagated Dhamma among them by 
coming into their personal contact, preaching 
righteousness, and enquiring about their spiri- 
tual progress. In other words, A soka turned a 
missionary in the real sense of the term. But 
when and how did the event happen ? In the 
tenth year of his reign, when he paid a visit to 
the Bodhi Tree. In fact, his visit to the Bodhi 
Tree, as we have seen, was the first of his 
Dharma-yatras, which he undertook along with a 
Samgha of Bhikshus, and the manifold spiritual 
benefits accruing not only to himself but 
also to his people induced him to repeat it 
so as to make it a permanent feature of his 
missionary programme. We may, therefore, 
safely say that side by side with the exhibition of 
the heavens and the blisses associated therewith, 
A^oka undertook the work of personally preaching 
to his people, of course, with the same object in 
view, that is, for the dissemination of Dhamma. 
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The king actually taking upon himself the 
duty of preaching to his subjects must have 
produced a profound impression on their mind 
and must have been a most potent cause of the 
promotion of Dhamma all round. But the 
king, after all, was a single individual, and it 
was not possible for him to approach all people. 
Asoka therefore thought it necessary to order 
his representatives, his officers, to follow in his 
footsteps and help him in the completion of the 
work personally started by him This is clear 
from what he says in Pillar Edict VII., which, 
being a r6sum6 of the whole work achieved by 
him up till the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign, naturally describes the various measures 
devised and adopted by him for the realisation 
of his object. The edict itself begins with a 
vivid expression of his extreme and genuine 
solicitude for the spread of Dhamma among his 
subjects. The words he uses are so instinct with 
sincerity that they are worth quoting : 

“This occurred to me : — In times past kings 
had wished that men should grow with a 
befitting growth of Dharnma. But men did 
not grow with a befitting growth of Dham- 
ma. How then may men be moved to 
conform (to Dhamma) ? How may men 
grow with a befitting growth of Dhamma ? 
How may I uplift some of them with a 
growth of Dhamma ? ” 
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It is quite clear from the above passage that 
the question of the propagation of Dhamma 
Asoka was for a long time revolving in his mind 
in all seriousness and with much careful thought. 
He is frank enough to admit that he was not 
the first king who thought of spreading 
Dhamma. But the efforts of the previous kings 
were not crowned with any success worth men- 
tioning. He, however, appears to have much 
pondered over the problem and finally hit upon 
a line of action which he now resolved to carry 
into effect for the attainment of his object. 
And most of the means he so adopted he men- 
tions in this edict. “ The same (object) being 
in view,” says he in this edict, “ I have set up 
Dharma-stambhas, appointed Dharma-Maha- 
matras, and made Dharma-sravanas.” And he 
then proceeds to explain what he understood 
by each one of these measures. The first of 
these, namely, Dharma-stambhas do not denote 
any material pillars as one is apt to suppose, but 
rather his works of charity which he forthwith 
goes on to describe thus : 

“ On the roads I have planted the banyan 
trees. They will offer shade to man and beast. 
I have grown mango orchards. I have caused 
wells to be dug at every eight koses, and I have 
had rest-houses. I have made many watering 
sheds at different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. This (provision) of enjoyment, 
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however, is indeed a trifle, because mankind has 
been blessed with many blessings by the previous 
kings as by me. But I have done this with the 
intent that men may folloiv the practices of 
Dharrima.” It is these works of public benevo- 
lence that are to be understood by the Dharma- 
stambhas specified by him in Pillar Edict VII. 
Asoka here candidly confesses that the provision 
of the various kinds of enjoyment which he has 
made for man and beast is not something which 
he alone has done, but is a duty which even 
kings preceding him have performed. Why 
then, it may be asked, does he notify his works 
of charity ? He himself has given the reply 
to it. He says, he has done so, because others 
may follow his example. There can be no doubt 
that this was the real motive of Asoka. Por a 
little further on in the same edict he says 
precisely the same thing. “ Whatever charit- 
able works I have performed,^’ says he, “ these 
have been conformed to among men, and these 
they will perform (in future).” It looks 
singular that Asoka should attach so much 
importance to the performance of charitable 
works. And it may naturally be asked whether 
Buddhism lays any stress on any works of 
public benevolence such as those referred to by 
Asoka. The following text from the Samyutta- 
Nikayh ^ will clear up the point : 

1 I. 5. 7 ; also Eng. trans. by Mrs. Khys Davids, pp, 45-6. 
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Planters of Groves, 

Say of what folk by day and nii^ht 
For ever doth the merit grow ? 

In righteousness and virtuous might 
What folk from earth to heaven go ? 

Planters of groves and fruitful trees, 

And they who build causeway and dam, 

And wells eonsi-i^uet and watering-sheds 
And (to the homeless) shelter give : — 

Of such as these b}^ day and night 
For ever doth the merit grow. 

In righteousness and virtue’s might 

o o 

Such folk from earth to heaven goJ 

The second measure which Asoka took for 
promoting Dhamma was the creation of Dharma- 
Mahamatras, These officers, as we have seen, 
had to look to the spiritual as well as to the 
temporal good of the people. How they were 
to discharge the latter duty has been shown in 


^ If these works of charity can lead x^eople from earth to heaven, 
they can very well be described as Dharma’Siamhhas, A. not un- 
similar phrase is Dharma-setu which is used in a Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion (Ep. Ind., Vol. Vlll, p. (50, 1. 11) to describe the gift of this 
cave by Qautami. Dharma’setu means * a bridge or dam of merit ’ 
whicii enables a pious individual to cross the ocean of saipsdra, 
Dharma-stamhha must similarly mean ‘ a pillar or support of merit ’ 
propping up a virtuous man from earth to heaven. The pillar erected 
by Yasodharman is thus described in a Mandasor inscription : 
nirdesh\um mdrgam-uchchair-diva iva sukvit-opdrjitydydh sva-klrtte^ , 
‘(erected) as if to point the path, to heaven above, to his fame 
acquired through good works* (Fleet’s Gupta Inscr.^ p. 147, 1. 7). 
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Chapter II. Here we have to see how Asoka 
used them for the promotion of Dhamma. It 
has been pointed out in the last chapter that 
there does not seem to have been much of good 
will and amity between one sect and another in 
his time. The teaching of the sects was practic- 
ally identical in regard to the essentials, but 
there was much divergence on doctrinal matters. 
They ignored the points t)f agreement though 
they were the pith of religion and wrangled 
with one another about discrepant matters, 
though they were the unimportant features of 
it. It was therefore absolutely necessary to 
direct their attention to what was essential in 
a religion and put an end to all acrimony and 
animosity. This work Asoka entrusted to the 
Dharma-Mahamatras, who were occupied with all 
sects that flourished in his wide empire, above 
all, the Buddhists, the Ajivikas and the 
Nirgranthas. Thereby Asoka hoped that every 
sect would exalt itself and that Dhamma would 
shine more brightly. This was one of the most 
important duties which the Dharma-Mahamatras 
were commissioned to discharge in connection 
witfi Dhamma. There was also another duty 
assigned to them. It was connected with the 
organisation of charities just mentioned. He 
wished that in his philanthropic activity the 
members of his royal family should associate 
themselves and heartily co-operate. And he, 
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therefore, instructed the Dharma-Mahamatras 
and other head officers to approach them and 
elicit money grants for charitable purposes. 
“ These (that is, the Dharma-Mahamatras) and 
many other head officials are employed in the 
distribution of bounties, both my own and those 

of the Queens; and all my gynaeceum 

And I have arranged that they shall be occupied 
with the distribution of the bounties of my sons 
and other sons of queens.” It will thus be 
seen that Asoka was not content with the 
philanthropic activity he personally displayed, 
but made every endeavour through the Dharma- 
Mahamatras and other officials to induce his 
near relatives also to follow in his footsteps. 
Who the ‘other head officials’ were we do not 
know. But certain it is that the Dharma-Maha- 
matras were entrusted with the mission of 
educing charities not only from the king’s re- 
latives but also from other people. Dor Bock 
Edict V. not only repeats what Pillar Edict VII. 
states about the duty of the Dharma-Maha- 
matras in connection with the members of the 
royal household, but also adds that they were to 
concern themselves with everybody, in fact, that 
may be found to be “ leaning on Dhamma, to 
be an abode of Dhainma or to be given up to 
alms-giving.” It no doubt looks singular that 
Asoka should lay so much stress on the perform- 
ance of charities by all people, big or small, rich 
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or poor. Of course, as king it was his duty to 
institute works of public weal and utility. But 
he unmistakably gives us to understand that he 
did it all in order that the people might follow his 
example. He is also anxious that his relatives 
should similarly perform acts of charity apparent- 
ly with the object of not only incurring spiritual 
merit but also setting an example to the people 
in general. »* 

The third measure which A^oka adopted for 
the propagation of Dhamma is Dharp,ma-savana 
and Dhammdnusathi which are two aspects 
of one and the same thing. Here too he 
enumerates what virtues and practices constitute 
Dhamma exactly as he does in Pillar Edict II. 
and the Bock Edicts. But how were they to 
be inculcated on the minds of the people ? The 
idea that struck him in this connection he also 
dwells upon in Pillar Edict VII. Here he tells 
us that he ordered his officers, the Purushas 
and the Rajukas, to preach to the people. In 
Rock Edict III., however, he gives us some- 
what more detailed information. There he tells 
us that in the twelfth year of his reign he 
commanded not only the Rajukas but also the 
Pradesikas and the Yuktas, to go out on circuit 
tour every five years, to deliver instructions 
in Dhamma to the people as well as for the 
discharge of their office duties. And what are 
these instructions in Dhamma which they are 

20 
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to impress on the people ? These are, of course, 
the ethical practices which make up his Dhamma, 
and it is these which are to be Dhamma- satanas 
and caused to be heard by the people. We have 
seen above that the Rajukas, Pradesikas and 
Yuktas were, all of them, mufassil officials of 
the highest grade and charged with duties which 
required them to tour in districts or divisions. 
And over and above this office work they had 
to discharge in their periodical visits, they were 
now commissioned by Asoka to perform like 
himself the duties of a missionary and preach 
Dhamma to the provincials. His district officers 
of the superior rank were thus not only officers 
hut also teachers. Asoka doubtless hit upon a 
novel and ingenious mode of propagating 
Dhamma. Certainly it was his own idea. It 
was not known to have been practised by any 
king prior to him, and even in later times the 
principle was observed only in the palmy days 
of the Portuguese rule in India when the 
highest officials at least combined the work of 
preachers with their ordinary duties.^ 

We can never be in a position to form an 
accurate estimate of Asoka’s work as a mission- 
ary unless we also take into account what he 
did for the weal and happiness of the animate 
world. It deserves to be noticed that as king 
Asoka thought he had a duty to perform not 


^ J. M, Macphail’s Ahka^ p, 48» 
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simply to human beings but also to creatures 
in general. And it is therefore necessary to see 
what measures he adopted to preserve their life 
and promote their happiness. His work under 
this head falls into two sections : (1) the means 
he took to prevent not only injury to, but also 
killing of, living beings, and (2) the steps he 
adopted to increase their physical happiness. 
In regard to the first m3,{ter, Pillar Edict V. 
gives us much information. There Asoka tells 
us what restrictions he had imposed upon the 
infl.iction of injury and destruction of life. 
In the first place, be lays an embargo on the 
killing of any living being that is neither eaten 
nor required for any decorative or medicinal pur- 
pose. In other words, he puts a stop to wanton 
destruction of life, and goes even to the length 
of ordering that chaff containing life shall not be 
burnt. In the case of animals that serve as 
food or are used for domestic and other purposes, 
he lays down that they shall not be killed, 
and shall not be injured by branding or castra- 
tion on certain auspicious days that he specifies. 
At first sight, it no doubt appears that these 
restrictions were of Asoka’s creation. But 
similar restrictions have been recommended 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Thus Chapter XLIII.^ 


^ Arthasastra, p. 122. The expression apravritt^vadkdndin occurring 
in this chapter has been misunderstood. It means literally “those 
whose killing (for food, &c.) is not in vogue.’* 
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of this work lays down that all fish and birds 
which are not killed for food and all vihara or 
pleasaunce birds and all auspicious creatures, 
whether birds or beasts, shall be protected from 
destruction or molestation. The list of the garden 
birds given there includes at least four of those 
mentioned by A^oka as unworthy of being killed. 
Again, Chapter CLXXII. of this work ^ says 
that the king shall order non-slaughter of ani- 
mals and prohibit castration and destruction of 
foetus in the womb on certain auspicious days 
which practically agree with those mentioned 
by Asoka. Similarly, Manu lays an embargo 
on the wanton slaughter of certain creatures, which 
have been specified in Chapter XI., vs. 133-8. 
His list includes many of the species mentioned 
in Pillar Edict V,, undone commentator actually 
remarks that these are the creatures whose 
killing is not sanctioned by the Sacred Law. 
These restrictions did not therefore originate 
with Asoka, but he was simply giving effect to 
those comprised in the Artha- and Dharma-sastra. 
And all that we can here say is that he must have 
spared no pains to carry them out thoroughly. 
But howsoever thoroughly he may have carried 
out the measures, they could not have amount- 
ed to much. Asoka himself admits that in 
Pillar Edict VII. he says that he was not able 


' Ibid. p. 407. 
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to produce much beneficial result by imposing 
such restrictions and declaring certain species 
of creatures exempt from butchery, but that 
he gained his object by nijhati, that is, through 
exhortations. With this object in view he com- 
manded his missionary officers, while preaching 
Dhamma to the people, to impress on their mind 
the necessity of andmmhho prdndnam and avihisd 
hhutdnam. Asoka has thuS proceeded one step 
further, as he wants now not merely to curtail 
injury and slaughter of life but to prevent it 
altogether, if he can. And, as might be expected 
of him, he himself sets an example to the 
people in this respect. The first chapter des- 
cribes the course of conduct which he was pursu- 
ing, like most kings prior to him, to make himself 
popular with the people. We know that he was 
in the habit of celebrating Samajas, some of 
which entertained them with shows, music and 
dancing, and some regaled them with meat and 
drink. In Samajas of the second kind, many 
animals must have been killed to serve meat to 
the large masses that came for the feast. Asoka 
was also observing, as we have seen, the time- 
honoured custom of doling out meat to the 
people every day in his palace, for which, he 
tells us, hundreds of thousands of animals had 
to be slain every day in the royal kitchen. 
Animals required for the Samaja or for 
charity were doubtless butchered for the 
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purposes of eating, and their slaughter 
could not be prohibited by any of the restric- 
tions specified in Pillar Edict V. But when 
Asoka embarked on the programme of nijhati, 
he was not satisfied with merely preaching it to 
the people but set them an example by himself 
putting it into practice so far as his royal 
household was concerned. But he did not stop 
there. Eor he did nb*c spare even himself, and 
we are aware of what restrictions he placed on 
the meat served for his own table and how 
finally he gave up eating meat altogether, even 
the flesh of a pea-fowl which was considered to 
be such a delicacy by the people of the Middle 
Country. 

The measures detailed above were intended 
to prevent injury and slaughter of creatures 
in general, not to promote their physical happi- 
ness. This second object he endeavoured to 
realise by other means. These were the 
measures he adopted for the enjoyment of 
life not by man only but also by beast, and 
constitute the charitable works executed by the 
king. They have been described in Pillar Edict 
VII., and we have seen what they are. Practi- 
cally the same philanthropic works have been 
enumerated in Rock Edict II. But the latter 
mentions one work which is of great import- 
ance and which is not referred to in the 
former. Here Asoka says that he has established 
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two kinds of chikitsd or curative arrangements, 
one relating to men and the other to animals. 
How he carried out this object he describes 
as follows : “ Where medicinal herbs, whole- 
some for men and wholesome for animals, are 
not found, they have everywhere been imported 
and planted. Roots and fruits, wherever they 
are not found, have been imported and planted.” 
What causes our extreme"* admiration for the 
king is that he carried out this work not 
only in his dominions but also those of the 
neighbouring and distant kings, who are 
mentioned in Rock Edict XIII. We have seen 
who they were. 

What was the upshot of Asoka’s missionary 
activity ? It was not simply within the boun- 
daries of his own empire, extensive as it was, 
but also in the realms of the independent 
kings near and far, that Asoka claims to have 
spread his Dhamma. In Rock Edict XIII. 
where he addresses himself to his sons and grand- 
sons, the Buddhist monarch says : “ But this 

conquest is considered to be the chiefest by the 
Beloved of the gods, which is conquest through 
Dhamma. And that, again, has been achieved 
by the Beloved of the gods here and in the 
bordering dominions, even as far as six hundred 
yojanas.” Asoka thus clearly tells us that 
conquests by Dhamma he effected not only 
in his empire but also in the adjoining 
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kingdoms. In regard to the former he specifies 
the different frontier countries which were 
incorporated in his empire. In regard to the 
foreign dominions he mentions not only the 
independent kingdoms in the southernmost 
part of India but also those of the five Greek 
kings. We have thus to note here the wide 
range over which Asoka’s missionary activity 
had spread. It had been disseminated not 
only over the whole of India and Ceylon 
but also over those parts of Syria, Egypt, 
Macedonia, Epirus and Gyrene, which were 
subject to the Greek rulers. But this was not 
all. Eor in the same edict the king further 
tells us ; “ Even where the envoys of the 

Beloved of the gods do not go, they, having 
heard the utterances of Dharnma, the ordinances, 
and the teaching of Ehamma by the Beloved of 
the gods, practise Dharnma and Avill so practise.” 
This may refer to his religious propaganda in 
China and Burma. 

If we take into consideration the well- 
planned programme and the systematic efforts 
which Asoka put forth to carry it through, the 
statements contained in Rock Edict XIII. in 
respect of the extent of his missionary opera- 
tions are by no means unworthy of credence. 
Some scholars, however, are prone to cast a doubt 
on them and hold that Buddhism in Anoka’s 
time had not gone beyond the confines of India. 
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The most pre-eminent of them is the late Prof. 
T, W. E/hys Davids. In regard to the propa- 
gation of Dhamma mentioned by Asoka in this 
edict, the Pali scholar says : “ It is difficult to 
say how much of this is mere royal rhodomontade. 
It is quite likely that the Greek kings are only 
thrown in by way of make-weight, as it were ; 
and that no emissary had actually been sent there 
at all. Even had they beearsent, there is little 
reason to believe that the Greek self-complacency 
would have been much disturbed. Asoka’s 
estimation of the results obtained is better evi- 
dence of his own vanity than it is of Greek 
docility. We may imagine the Greek amuse- 
ment at the absurd idea of a ‘ barbarian ’ 
teaching them their duty ; but we can scarcely 
imagine them discarding their gods and their 
superstitions at the bidding of an alien king.” ^ 
Here Rhys Davids implies that Asoka sent 
envoys to the Greek kings in order to 
spread Buddhism. But this is a mere assump- 
tion. What we have really to understand 
from Rock Edict XIII. is that Asoka was 
already in the habit of sending ambassadors 
to the Greek courts, but that he now thought 
of propagating his faith through these his own 
officers in the Greek kingdoms just as he did in 
his own empire through his other officers. The 


‘ Buddhist India, pp. 298-9. 
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Seleukidan monarchy, we know, sent two 
ambassadors one after another to the Mauryan 
court. Ptolemy Philadelphos, the ruler of 
Egypt, also dispatched an envoy to this Indian 
court. This shows clearly that the Mauryan 
monarchy also must have sent emissaries in 
return to the Greek courts since the tine of 
Chandragupta. And as one of the most effective 
methods adopted by* Asoka for the dissemina- 
tion of Buddhism was the employment of the 
higher order of his oificials, it is but natural to 
expect him to follow precisely the same method 
for the same work even in regard to the Greek 
dominions, where also he had his ojSicials, 
namely, the emissaries. Rhys Davids further 
thinks that even supposing for the moment that 
Asoka’s ambassadors undertook the mission 
work also, they could not have secured many 
converts from among the Greeks, because the 
Greeks were too self-complacent to give much 
heed to the preachings of the ‘barbarians’ and 
discard their gods and superstitions. Here 
the Pali scholar assumes that As^oka made 
converts only among the Greeks. All that the 
Buddhist king says is that ,he propagated his 
religion in the Greek kingdoms, the people of 
which must have consisted of many men who 
were not Greeks. Why, again, this incapacity 
of the Greeks to adopt other religions ? Their 
attitude towards the faiths of the ‘barbarians’ 
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inferior to them in civilisation, is, of course, 
intelligible enough. But why suppose that they 
were intellectually perverse and impervious to 
the religious influences of a people by no means 
their inferiors in culture ? Do we not for in- 
stance know that the Greeks or Yavanas, who 
came in contact with Indian civilisation had 
become converts to Buddhism and other Indian 
faiths ? ^ There are many references to them in 
literature and epigraphic records. Again, 
Ptolemy Philadelplios of Egypt was the founder 
or expander of the Alexandrian Library, and 
we know on the authority of Epiphanius ^ that 
his librarian was anxious to translate the books 
of the Hindus. The Greeks were certainly not 
such cultural obstinates, as some of their modern 
admirers take them to be. 

Rhys Davids thinks that the story of 
the spread of Buddhism in As'oka’s time is better 
preserved in the Sinhalese chronicles than in 
his edicts. The former give an account of the 
missions sent out by Tissa, son of Moggali, 
to the various parts of India. Each mission 
consisted of a leader and his four assistants. 

“ And when we find,” says the Pali scholar, 

“ that they ascribe the sending out of the mis- 
sionaries, not to Asoka, but to the leaders of the 
Order, and that they make no mention of any 


1 lA., 19H, pp. 11-3. 

2 Epiphan. de Nens, et Pond 8. 
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such missions to the Greek kingdoms in the 
West, it is at least probable that the view they 
take is more accurate, in these respects, than 
the official proclamation.” ^ In other words, 
what Rhys Davids means is that Buddhism 
could not have extended to the Greek dominions 
on account of the self-complacent, self-opiniona- 
tive cast of the Greek mind, and that as the 
Sinhalese chronicles speak of the Buddhist faith 
being preached in Asoka’s time only in the 
bordering regions of India, that must be accept- 
ed as more probable and more accurate. And as 
the chronicles, again, attribute the dispatch of 
the missionaries, not to Asoka, but to the leader 
of the Buddhist Order, the assertion of Asoka 
that he disseminated Buddhism in the allied 
kingdoms of the Greeks or even that he was 
successful in spreading it in India at all is pure 
royal rhodomontade and must be ascribed to his 
vanity. The implicit faith that he reposes in 
the Sinhalese chronicles, he thinks, is warranted 
by the genuine scraps of history preserved and 
put down for us by the Ceylon monks. And 
the late Professor tries to show how this remark 
holds good, in particular, in the case of the tradi- 
tion chronicled by them in respect of these 
missions. He says that three of the missionaries 
sent to the Himalayan region to teach the 


1 Buddhist India^ pp. 301-2; JliAS., 1905, p, 681 & ff. 
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doctrine were Majjhima, Kassapa-gotta and 
Dundubhissara. Who would not have supposed 
that the chronicles had drawn upon their 
imagination for this detail ? Yet, in the Topes 
opened by Cunningham at and near Sanchi, he 
found some relic caskets with inscriptions 
on them containing these names and informing 
us that the last two of these monks were 
connected with the Himal^an missions. This 
is a clear proof, the Pali scholar thinks, that 
the Sinhalese monks had correctly handed 
down, in unbroken tradition, what had happened 
in Asoka’s time in regard to the propagation 
of Buddhism. Now, the Dipavamsa (VIII 10) 
gives in this connection five names including 
that of Majjhima, and the Mahavamsa (XII. 41) 
adds that the mission was headed by Majjhima. 
In the inscriptions on the Sanchi relic caskets, the 
name of Majjhima, no doubt, occurs ' hut the 
person who is spoken of as the teacher of the 
Himalayan countries is not Majjhima at all 
but Gotiputa Kasapa-gota.^ These inscriptions, 
again, associate no less than nine monks with 
Kasapa-gota, the Himalayan teacher, two of 
whom alone agree with those given by the 
Bipavamsa.® Why do the Sanchi inscriptions 

1 Liiders’ List of BrQUmt Inscriptions y No. 157. 

2 Ibid., No. 15G & 168. 

3 All these names are engraved on the steatite box exhumed from 
Sanchi Stupa No. II. (Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, pi. XX, ; Liiders’ 
Listy No. 655 & II.) 
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omit the other two mentioned by the Dipavamsa, 
or why does the latter ignore seven of those 
named by the former ? How therefore the 
Ceylon Chronicles can be credited with historical 
fidelity and accuracy so far as this account 
of the mission is concerned is by no means 
clear to us. Can the remaining part of this 
account, again, stand the test of critical reason- 
ing ? The Chronicles tell us that four of the 
apostles sent were Rakkhita, Bhammarakkhita, 
Mahadhammarakkhita, and Mahnrakkhita, Is 
not this similarity of name in the case of no 
less than four persons enough to cast a 
strong suspicion on the account ? Similarity 
of name is perceptible also in the case of 
the two monks, Majjhima and Majjhantika. 
Again, the duumvirate, Sona and Uttara, who 
went to Suvarnabhumi on mission, are believed 
by scholars to represent one single individual. 
It has thus been rightly thought ^ that as 
a historical document this account must be 
handled with great caution. Under such 
circumstances to maintain that the Sinhalese 
Chronicles have preserved a more reliable 
account of the Buddhist missions than the Asoka 
edicts is “a speculation too bold to follow.” 

It is not in one place only that Asoka refers 
to the dominions of the Greek kings. It is not 


^ Kern, Man%al of Indian Buddhism, p. 117. 
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simply in the account of his religious propaganda 
to the distant countries that he speaks of them. 
These princes have also been referred to by him in 
another place, namely, in Rock Edict II., where 
he adverts to the curative arrangements estab- 
lished by him for the good of the man and the 
beast and the consequent importation and planta- 
tion of medicinal herbs at places where they Avere 
unknown. This philanthropic work, he says, he 
carried out not only in India and Ceylon hut 
also in the Greek kingdoms. Are we there- 
fore to say that in both the cases Asoka has 
stated what was never a fact ? This would be 
charging him with downright fabrications, — a 
conclusion which no sane person will accept. 
What is, however, possible is that he may have 
exaggerated the results actually achieved. But 
no unbiassed person can reasonably doubt, when 
he tells us, that he carried on his propaganda 
work through his own officials and that he 
did so not only in his own territory but also 
in the foreign countries. It may however be 
asked and rightly asked whether his missionary 
activities had produced any lasting effect in those 
quarters. We have therefore to consider how 
far Asoka’s mission was successful in the Greek 
territories. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Buddhism and 
Christianity possess many important features in 
common, and that their agreement cannot 
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be ascribed to mere chance. Here we cannot do 
better than summarise the contents of an illumi- 
nating lecture delivered by E. Max Muller nearly 
twenty-five years ago. He said that two Roman 
Catholic missionaries travelling in Tibet were 
startled at the coincidence between their own 
ritual and that of the Buddhist priesthood. They 
attributed the coincidence to the Devil, But if 
a coincidence can be' produced by natural causes, 
no other explanation need be sought. And it 
was an historical fact that Christian missionaries 
were active in China from the middle of the 
seventh to the end of the eighth century. Here 
then was the coincidence explained in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. There were other coin- 
cidences, however, between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity which belong to the ancient period of 
the former. They included confessions, fasting, 
celibacy of the priesthood, and even rosaries. 
And, above all, there was Mara the tempter, who 
was to Buddha what Satan was to Christ. And, 
as they were honoured or known in India before 
the beginning of the Christian era, it followed 
that if they had been borrowed, the borrowers 
were the Christians. If such coincidences * 

^ These coincidences and also what has been set forth by me in 
the next para, are unfortunately blinked by Prof. Charpentier (JR AS., 
1925, p. 806). And he has the temerity to remark that I do not tell 
‘on which points’ Buddhism has influenced Christianity, It is, however, 
doubtful whether he had perused the whole of my book when he 
reviewed it (see the Preface of the second edition). 
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could be accounted for by reference to the 
tendency of our common humanity, let analo- 
gous cases be produced. If they were set down 
as merely accidental, let similar cases be brought 
from the chapter of accidents. Max Muller’s 
own opinion was that at least they were too 
numerous and complex to be attributed to the 
latter cause.* How, it may be asked, had know- 
ledge of these things been ‘'spread ? Of course, 
Indian influences had long been suspected in 
the iEsopian fables and some parts of the Bible. 
When this exchange of thought was going on 
between the east and west from times immemo- 
rial, are we to suppose that the main ideas of 
Buddha’s religion alone should remain unknown 
in the west ? The Buddhist books, however, no- 
where say that Buddhism was preached by the 
monks in those regions. On the other hand, we 
know, as Asoka distinctly tells us, that he had 
employed his official legations to the courts of 
his contemporary Greek princes as much to 
propagate Buddha’s Bhamma as to carry out 
his humanitarian purposes. Can there be the 
slightest doubt that the spread of Buddhism to 
western Asia was due to Anoka’s missionary acti- 
vities ? Because Buddhism has thus influenced 
Christianity, it does not, however, follow that the 
latter is only a deteriorated form of the former. 

' Jnur. Maha-Bodhi Soc., V. 4. 

22 
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This by no means deprives Christianity of its 
claim to originality, beauty and truth. As Dr. 
Paul Carus tells us, “ none of the elements of 
Christianity is radically new, nevertheless, the 
whole in its peculiar combination is decidedly 
original and marks the beginning of an era 
which, at least in the west, stands in strong 
contrast to all the ages past.” ’ 

Christianity, again, was perhaps not the 
only religion, though that was the most import- 
ant one in Western Asia, on which the influence 
of Buddhism was incontrovertible. There must 
have been some other religious sects which were 
similarly influenced. One such sect is that of the 
Essenes, whose clergy formed a small monastic 
Jewish order with their quaint semi-ascetic 
practices and lived on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
And it has long since been admitted by scholars 
that they were indebted to Buddhism for some 
of their important characteristics.^ It has also 
been admitted that the Essenes were in existence 
even before the rise of Christianity. A similar 
religious confraternity is the Therapeutm who 
were residing in the neighbourhood of Alexandria 
and formed another order of the pre-Christian 
Judaism. Even here the influence of Buddhism 
has been recognised in their precepts and modes 


1 Buddhism and its Christian Critics, pp. 216-16. 

2 ERE.. V. 401. 
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of life.^ The Buddhist influence on the reli- 
gious condition of Western Asia is thus trace- 
able prior to the first century A.D., and must 
undoubtedly have been caused by the mission- 
ary zeal and activity of Asoka in those regions. 

Of course, when we say that Asoka propa- 
gated Dhamma through his officials both in his 
empire and outside, both in India and Western 
Asia, that does not mean that the Buddhist 
monks themselves did nothing for the spread of 
their religion. As both the Dipavamsa and 
Mahavarnsa inform us that Moggaliputta Tissa 
dispatched missionary monks to the different 
parts of India, we have to take it that the 
Buddhist clergy also in Asoka’s time adopted 
some measures of their own for the dissemina- 
tion of their faith. But as we have seen, we 
have to use their account with caution. What, 
in all likelihood, the clergy did was that they 
dispatched at least two parties, one to the 
Himalayan regions and the other to West India. 
The first party was headed not by Maj jhima, but 
by Gotiputa Kasapa-gota. And these Himalayan 
regions included Kashmir and Gandhara. Thus 
Majjhantika, said to have been dispatched 
separately to these provinces, becomes identical 
with Majjhima. What probably happened was 
that the party headed by Gotiputa Kasapa-gota 


1 Ibid, XII. 318.9. 
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included Majjhima and that the former put the 
latter in charge of these two provinces for 
missionary purposes. Similarly, Rakkhita, 
Dharpmarakkhita, Mahadhammarakkhita, and 
Maharakkhita are not four separate names, as the 
Sinhalese chronicles lead us to infer. They, in 
all likelihood, denoted one individual, who was 
dispatched to Western India, comprising Vana- 
vasi, Aparanta, Maharattha and Yonaloka. Two 
more missions seem to have been similarly sent 
out, — one to Suvarnabhumi and the other to 
Lahka or Ceylon. Ror these missions Moggali- 
putta Tissa was perhaps responsible, but they 
had nothing to do with the measures which 
Asoka adopted with the same object in view. 
The latter had the whole machinery and finances 
of his imperial government to help him to push 
forward his Dhamma ; and when, as we find, he 
hit upon the novel but effective method of requi- 
sitioning the whole higher hierarchy of ofl&cials 
as his proselytising agents, naturally we must 
expect far more real, rapid and extensive results. 
And if we bear in mind that the Buddhist clergy 
also put forth effort more or less strenuously in 
the same direction, it is no wonder if the con- 
vergent activities of both were crowned with 
phenomenal success. For do we not find Bud- 
dhism suddenly spread over a very wide area 
from about the middle of the third century B.C. 
onwards and studding the various parts of India 
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and Afghanistan with religious edifices, such as 
Stiipas, monasteries, and caves ? The Buddhist 
faith occupies such a preponderant position 
during this period that it practically puts all 
other religions in the background, very few 
vestiges of which are found, pertaining to archi- 
tecture or literature. But by far the greater 
portion of the credit must go to the Buddhist 
Emperor, the Chakravarti 2)harmaraja, of the 
third century B.C. 



CHAPTEE VI. 


Social and Eeligious Life fhom 
Asokan Monuments. 

It is not possible^to obtain a clear picture of 
Asoka and bis achievements unless we consider 
the social and religious environments in which he 
worked. Here too it must be borne in mind that 
this chapter cannot give the whole picture. Our 
object is merely to show what light is thrown 
upon this subject by the lithic records of Asoka 
and make it clearer and brighter with the help 
of extraneous sources only where this is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

We will first make an attempt to glean what- 
ever information we can of the religious life of 
India. We have seen that among the practices 
of Dhamma which Asoka inculcates on the minds 
of his people, he makes mention of the seemly 
behaviour to be shown towards ‘Brahmans and 
gramanas.’ The meaning of this expression has 
not been clearly understood. It has been 
taken to denote vaguely ‘ the Brahmanas and the 
ascetics’ or ‘ the Brahmanas and the recluses.’ 
The same phrase occurs in the Pali literature, 
for instance, in the Maha-parinibhdnasutta, 
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where Prof. E.hys Davids translates it by 
“ the Brahmans by saintliness of life.” ‘ It 
is, however, a Dmndva and not a Karmadhavaya 
compound, and must be taken to denote “the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas.” In all the Pali 
scriptures of the Buddhists, wherever Brahmans 
are mentioned side by side with the Sramanas, 
both are held up as objects of the highest but 
equal sanctification and * veneration.^ They 
therefore denote two orders of religieux but 
of opposite character. The Brahmans seem to 
be recluses and mendicants ^ whose speculations 
and disciplines were in conformity with the 
Vedas; and i^ramanas, those whose doctrines and 
practices were opposed to these Brahmanic 
scriptures. Members of both the orders, in 
spite of their divergent tenets and disciplines, 
might lead equally holy lives and might thus 
be entitled to equal reverence from the people 
in general. This is just the reason why the 
Brahman religieux were shown as much respect 
as the Sramanas in Buddha’s time, and this is 
also the reason why Asoka himself shows the 
same degree of reverence to both and insists 
upon his people also doing the same. 

Pillar Edict VII. specifies three religious 

1 SBE., XI, 105, n. 1. 

2 lA., 1891, p. 265. 

’ For Borne kiuds of Brahmap ascetics specified b; Buddbaghosha, 
Bee JPT8., 1891, p. 34ff. 
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sects, namely the Samgha, the Brahma^a- 
Ajivikas, and the Nigamthas. It is worthy of note 
in this connection that A^oka says that there were 
other sects besides these, but as he does not 
mention them and names these three, it is plain 
that in his time those were the only sects that 
were considered most important. Of the three 
mentioned by him, Samgha, of course, must 
here denote the Bhddhist fraternity, and as 
Asoka was himself a follower of their religion, 
he naturally makes mention of it first and also 
by this name. We know nothing of the special 
features, except one, of the Buddhism which 
was prevalent in Anoka’s time, namely, the 
mention of Konakamana Buddha in the Nigliva 
Pillar Inscription. In this record Asoka says 
that he enlarged the Stupa of this Buddha for 
the second time when he visited the place in 
person in the twentieth year of his reign. It 
is clear from this that already in Asoka’s time 
the cult of the former Buddhas had come to be 
foisted on the religion of Gautama. 

It also deserves to be noticed that there is no 
actual image of Buddha found, connected with 
Asoka’s monuments or even of his time. On 
the north face of the Kalsi rock is the figure of 
an elephant traced in outline, with the label 
gajatame, ‘the superlative elephant,’ engraved 
below. Similarly, immediately above the In- 
scription of the edicts at Dhauli is the fore half 
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of an elephant hewn out of the solid rock. It 
is true that there is no label incised below this 
figure, but at the end of Rook Edict VI. at this 
place we have the word ‘the white one.’ 
A welcome light on the meaning of these names 
is shed by the partially preserved line below 
Rock Edict XIII. at Girnar. This line reads 
(aa)rva-8veto kasti aarva-lokasukk-dharo ndma, 
“ the All-white Elephant * named ‘ Bringer of 
Happiness to the Whole World.’” It seems 
that the Girnar rock also bore the repre- 
sentation of an elephant. That here Sakya 
Buddha is implied there can be no doubt, 
for the legend says that the Bodhisattva, the 
future Buddha, left the Tushita Heaven to bring 
happiness to men and entered his mother’s womb 
as a white elephant.^ It will thus be seen that 
although there was no icon of Buddha, he was 
represented at least by the elephant symbol in 
Asoka’s time. 

Nigatnthas are the same as the Nirgranthas 
the followers of Mahavira, that is, the members 
of the Jaina order. There thus remain the 
Ajivikas,® who curiously enough have been called 
Brahman. What that exactly means we do 

1 lA., V. 267-68. 

s JDL., n. 180 comprisea a learaed article on the Afivikas by Dr. 
Benimadhav Baraa, which coDtaina all that ia known about them from 
tho varioas sooroes. The inferenoe, however, that there were at least 
two sects of the Ijivikas is entirely mine, and is stated in this chapter 
for what it is worth. 
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not know. What, however, appears to be 
the case is that there were two orders of 
Ajivikas, one Brahmanical,^ and the other non- 
Brahmanical. The non-Brahmanical Ajivikas 
were probably those who were associated 
and even connected with the Jainas, and 
the other order was probably represented by 
the Maskarins or Parivrajakas referred to by Pani- 
ni and Patanjali. li may be interesting to see 
whether these two fraternities of the Ajivikas can 
be distinguished one from the other in regard to 
their doctrines and practices which at present 
seem to have been hopelessly mixed up. To take 
only one instance, one Buddhist authority says 
that the Ajivikas ate fish, but this does not agree 
with the extreme solicitude for life with which 
they are credited by another Buddhist text. If 
again, they did not believe in the efficacy of 
Jcarrima as some Buddhist Suttas tell us, how 
could they bring themselves to practise reli- 
gious austerities of the most rigorous type as 
other Suttas report about them ? There is thus 
a curious medley of contrary doctrines and 
practices here which can clear themselves up 
only if an attempt is made to assort them 
to the proper Ajivika orders. What we have 
to note here is that if there were two Ajivika 
sects, the Ajivikas of the Brahman order 
were more important than the other, and 


1 See n, 5 on PE, VII., below. 
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represent probably the Ajivikas for whom Asoka 
excavated the rock caves at Barabar.* Another 
point to note is that here Asoka himself is tell- 
ing us what he meant by the phrase Braimana- 
smmana referred to above. The Samgha of 
Asoka and the Nirgranthas represented the 
Sramana, and the Ajivikas the Brahma?, order 
of the religieux. 

The word used by Asoka to denote these 
religious orders is pasavrida. This has been 
taken to be equivalent to the Sanskrit pashan^a^ 
which, even in his time as is evident from Kau^i- 
lya’s Arthasastra, denoted ‘a heretic.’ This is 
not, however, the sense in which Asoka employs 
the word, for even his own Samgha is called 
pdsarrhda by him. It must also be remembered 
that in the Rock Edicts where this term is found 
the Shahbuzgarhi and Manshera versions give 
almost invariably parshada or prashamda for 
pdsamda of the other copies. This points to a 
Sanskrit equivalent different from pdshaiida, and 
corresponding rather to parshamda, which does 
not exist in later Classical Sanskrit but may have 
existed in the language (bhashd) in Asoka’s time. 
The pdsamdas were divided into three classes : 
(1) Brahmanic, (2) Sramanic and (3) those which 
were neither Brahmanic nor gramanic. What sects 

1 There is no harm in supposing that the Brahmanical and nor* 
Brahmanical Ajivikas lived side by side at Barabar, just as the 
Buddhists, Brahmanists and Jainas did, e.g., in caves at Bllora. 
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exactly were included in this third class are not 
known, but that there was such a class is clear 
from R.E. XIII., which speaks of pdsairidas 
other {anye) than the Brahmanas and Sramanas. 
Possibly they denoted some forms of non- Aryan 
faith. Then again we have to note that pasanh- 
4>a9 have been distinguished from both pravra- 
jitas and grihaathas in RE. XII. and PE. VII. 
This shows that evef y grihaatha or every pravra- 
jita did not attach himself to a pd 8 aw 40 ' and 
that a man could turn a recluse or remain 
a householder without being an actual member 
of a pdaanida.^ 

Connected with the Pasamdas is the term 
Dhavrima, which it is impossible to translate by 
one English word. We have seen what Asoka 
understood by Dhamma. It denoted with him 
a code of moral duties, and, as he was a Bud- 
dhist layman, naturally it consisted just of those 
duties which Buddhism has prescribed for a 
householder. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that he was not at all unaware that prac- 
tically the same duties were inculcated by other 
Pasamdas also. It has been shown above that 
in Rock Edict XIII. A^oka admits that the 
ethical practices on which he insists under 
the name Dhamma are something which all 
PSsamdas, whether of the Brahma^ or the 


' Compare Oahatiha-muni of the MahSniddesa. 
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Sramana order, teach in common. In other 
words, practically the same Dhamma is attri- 
buted by him to all sects. And this is just the 
reason why in Rock Edict VII. he says that 
“ all sects may dwell at all places (in his king- 
dom), because they all aim at self-restraint and 
purification of heart,” and in Rock. Edict XII. 
that people should hear Dhamma from one an- 
other’s mouth in order that its sara or essence 
may grow. What deserves to be noticed here 
is that certain righteous qualities and practices 
were preached by all sects in common and 
constituted Dhamma according to them. The 
words of Prof. Rhys Davids are worth quot- 
ing in this connection. “ Dhamma has been 
rendered Law. But it never has any one of the 
various senses attached to the word ‘ law ’ in 
English. It means rather, when used in this 
connection, that which it is ‘ good form ’ to do 
in accord with established custom. So it never 
means exactly religion, but rather, when used 
in that connection, what it behoves a man of 
right feeling to do — or, on the other hand, what 
a man of sense will naturally hold. It lies 
quite apart from all questions either of ritual 
or theology.” * This is the reason why in Minor 
Rock Edict II. where Asoka specifies his 
moral qualities as elsewhere, he winds up by 


1 Buddhist India^ 292. 
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saying that they form poravM pakiti dighdvuse, 
‘ the nature (of man) which is ancient and 
long-enduring.’ Prof. Jolly takes us one step 
further when he says that Dharma “ is one of 
the most comprehensive and important terms 
in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 
Indian commentators have explained it as 
denoting an act which produces the quality 
of the soul called apurpa, the cause of heavenly 
bliss and of final liberation.” ^ Dhamma thus 
denotes any act in accord with established duty, 
which a man of right feeling will naturally 
do and which, further, is the cause of heavenly 
bliss. This is also just what Asoka means, for 
in Rock Edict IX. he clearly says : “ Every 
worldly rite is of a dubious nature. It may 
or may not accomplish its object. Dharnma- 
manigala, however, is not conditioned by time ; 
and even though it may not achieve any object 
here, it begets endless merit {puny a) in the next 
world.” 

The above connotation of the word dhamma 
gives rise to a big question. Por it means that 
a righteous act, if ef&cacious in itself, is 
capable of giving heavenly felicity without the 
intervention or mediation of any god. This 
is just the reason why Smith describes Anoka’s 
Dhamma as a system of theocracy without a 


» BEE, IV, 702- 
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god.* But what he has said holds good not only 
in the case of Anoka’s Dhamma but also of the 
Dhamma of most of the P^haipd^s of his 
period. Up till the time of that monarch, belief 
in the doctrine of karma was rampant. The 
ordinary people were content with the perform- 
ance of virtuous deeds and with the hope of 
being born one god or another in their next 
life as the effect of their karma, as the reward 
of their righteous practices in this world. The 
destruction of karma and of the consequent 
re-birth was reserved for and attempted by 
recluses and mendicants, whether Brahmans or 
gramapas. And consequently there was no 
necessity of any belief in a living, personal god. 
From the fifth century B. C. onwards to the time 
of Ai^oka, school after school and sect after sect 
arose with its peculiar doctrine about the 
emancipation of the individual soul. But all 
except one or two were taken away by the 
fascinating theory of karma and maintained 
that action alone led to the individual beati- 
tude. Such was Buddhism, such was Ajivikism, 
such was Jainism, such was, in fact, every sect 
except the Bhakti-marga, which however was 
not obsessed by the doctrine of karma to any 
large extent and laid down that devotion to the 
supreme soul alone could give salvation. The 


1 Asoka, pp. 33-4. 
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Bhakti sect however was not much in promi- 
nence up to this time and began to preponderate 
only after Asoka. As a matter of fact, it 
then came so much to the forefront that it left 
an impress of bhakti on that very Buddhism 
which was so much and so long in the ascendant. 

There is yet another element of the popular 
faith to which Asoka refers in one of his Rock 
Edicts. It is true that the Hindu Society was 
so much permeated by the doctrine of karma 
that the performance of action alone was consi- 
dered to be important and efficacious and that 
very little thought was given to the worship 
of, and communion with, a personal god. But 
this was true only so far as the future life was 
concerned. What about the present life ? 
It is inconceivable that the people of 
ancient India could be so philosophic and 
unworldly as not to care for earthly pleasures 
and joys. In Rock Edict IX., Asoka says : 
“ People perform various (lucky) rites in sick- 
nesses, at marriages, on the birth of sons, and 
on journey. On these and other similar occa- 
sions people perform various rites. In this 
matter, however, womankind performs much, 
manifold, (but) trivial, useless rite.” This 
throws light on another phase of popular belief 
in Anoka’s time and points to the continuance 
of the worship of Yakshas, Ohaityas, Gandhar- 
vas, Nagas and so forth about which we read 
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SO much in the Buddhist Pali scriptures. And 
further it may not be impossible to prove from 
these Buddhist texts that Asoka is right in 
saying that such auspicious rites womanfolk 
was inordinately fond of performing. Asoka’s 
attitude towards this trait of popular faith was 
by no means hostile. “ Lucky rites,” says he, 
“ should undoubtedly be performed. But a 
rite of this kind bears little fruit.” And it is 
in this connection that he compares such rites 
to the Dliamma-mangala, and says that whereas 
the former are of dubious efficacy even so far as 
this world is concerned, the latter is uncondi- 
tioned by time and unerringly engenders infinite 
merit (pwiya) at least in the next world. 

About social life also interesting information 
can be gleaned from Asoka’s inscriptions. One 
of the most important items connected with the 
Hindu social life is the consideration of the food 
allowed or disallowed by the Sastras. We know 
that in Pillar Edict V. Asoka specifies some 
classes of animals, birds, and fishes whose 
slaughter he prohibits. Some of the names 
mentioned there cannot be identified, but a 
good many of them are known. In regard to 
them Asoka expressly says that they are the 
creatures which are neither eaten nor put to any 
use. What he exactly means by the second 
part of his statement is not quite clear. But there 
can be little doubt that he is here referring 
24 
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to those creatures, which, though they are 
not required for food, have yet to be killed for 
medicinal and decorative purposes. Now, if we 
compare Asoka’s list of such creatures, with 
those which the Dharma-sutras or Dharma- 
sariihitas sanction or forbid for food or killing, 
we obtain most curious results. Of course, we 
do find some which are tabooed both by Asoka 
and the Dharma-i^astras. Such are the Suka 
(parrots), sdrikd (starlings), chakravdka (Brah- 
mani ducks), and hamsa (geese). ^ But there 
are others which were forbidden in Asoka’s time 
but allowed by the Smriti authors. Here again 
we have to distinguish between two classes ac- 
cording as they are allowed by all or some 
Smritikaras. Of the former class are kaphata 
and dudi or male and female tortoises and 
sayaka or porcupine which have been permitted 
by all Smritis but tabooed by Asoka. Of the 
latter class only one instance is furnished, 
namely, palasate or rhinoceros, which is for- 
bidden by Asoka but allowed by Yajnavalkya, 
Gautama, Manu and Apastamba, and disputed as 
food by Vasishtha and Baudhayana. What we 
have so far considered is a list of creatures which 
are altogether exempted by Asoka from slaughter 
but which have been allowed by some or all the 

^ See in this connection the most scholarly raonogr.iph of Mono- 
inohan Chakravarti on Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi (MASB., 
Vol. I, No. 17). 
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Smritis for food. But there is one bird which 
has been forbidden by most of the Smritis 
but served as an article of food in the time of 
Asoka. This, of course, is the mora or peacock 
whose flesh was much relished by the people of 
the Madhyadesa and which continued to be 
killed for the royal table for a long time though 
Asoka had already embarked himself on the 
practical programme of yfreserving all animate 
beings.* But all the Dharma-s'iistras except two 
lay down a penance for the killing of a peacock. 

The object of this chapter is not to enter 
into any discussion about the age and the 
structure of the dijferent Dharma-sastras. But 
as Asoka’s pillars whicli contain the edict have 
all been found in Madhyadesa, it follows that 
the items it supplies in regard to food allowed 
or forbidden must be taken as applying to 
that country. Of the Dharma-sutras, Bau- 
dhayana and Vasishtha are looked upon as 
embodying the practices of Aryavarta or 
Madhyadei^a. But while the former “ lays down 
that the customs of the North should be 
followed in North India and those of the South 
in South India, the latter^' insists upon the 
practices approved of in the Aryavarta being 


' Above, p. 16. 
2 I, 1. ‘2. 1-6. 

2 1 . 10 . 
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everywhere acknowledged as authoritative. This 
agrees with the fact that the flesh of the peacock 
was disapproved by all Smritis, hut not by 
Baudhayana and Vasishtha and that they there- 
fore pertained to the Madhyadesa, Now, what 
we have to note about India is that owing to the 
ever-increasing influence of Buddhism and Jai- 
nism there was an ever-growing tendency to- 
ward vegetarianism and that consequently foods 
originally permitted might in a succeeding age 
be disallowed, but those originally tabooed could 
not subsequently be allowed. Both Baudhayana 
and Vasishtha allow the eating of the five-toed 
animals, the porcupine and the tortoise, hut 
say that there is some doubt about the rhino- 
ceros. But in Asoka’s time not only the 
rhinoceros has been tabooed but also the 
porcupine and the tortoise. So far as at least 
these grounds are concerned, we must place the 
composition of these Dharma-siitras anterior to 
Asoka’s reign. 

Another item of interest connected with 
social life is the condition of woman. The 
general belief is that the seclusion of woman 
was unknown to ancient India and that the 
Purdah system was introduced into the country 
by the Muhammadans. But nothing is more 
erroneous. A study of the dramas of Bhasa and 
Kalidasa leave no doubt as to Purdah being 
practised in their time. This is more than 
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confirmed l»y the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana who 
flourished in the third century A.. D.’ But the 
practice can be traced back to a time long before 
Christ. Asoka we have seen speaks of his 
avarodhana^ which means inner closed female 
apartments. And quite in consonance with it 
is the mention of antahpura or harem in the 
Arthasastra,"^ where Kautilya gives directions 
not only how to build it but «,lso how to guard 
it against outsiders. The Bamayana, again, 
contains several allusions to this custom of 
secluding women. But the earliest known 
reference to it is Panini, III. 2.36, which yields 
the term asuryampasyd and has been explained 
in the Kd^ikd as asuryampiisyd mja-ddrdh, 
“ those who do not see the sun, that is, the 
wives of a king.” * If the Kdsikd has given this 
as an example traditionally handed down, that 
means that the queens of a king were so rigor- 
ously shut up in the harem in Pacini’s time 
that they had no opportunity of seeing the sun 
even. 

Again, in Ilock Edict IX. where Asoka 
speaks of mangalas or lucky rites observed in 
times of sickness, marriage, son’s birth, journey 
and so forth, the king remarks that in that 


1 SAMSJ., Vol. Iir, pt. I, pp. 537 and 335-60. 

2 P. 40 and ff. 

3 The term asuryampahja we find actually used with reference to a 
princess in the historical drama Kaiimudumahotsava, II. 4. 
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respect “womankind performs much, manifold 
(but) trivial, useless rite.” The trait has been 
preserved almost intact by the Hindu orthodox 
women of the modern day, and reminds us of 
Bentham’s observation that “ the religion of a 
woman more easily deviates towards superstition ; 
that is, towards minute observances.” ‘ 

What the exact structure of society was in 
Asoka’s time we do not know. But a few and 
partial glimpses are afforded by two or three 
statements in his edicts. Thus in Rock Edict V. 
we are told that the Dharma-Mahamatras were 
to concern themselves with those Brahmans 
and Ibhyas who were hirelings. The Brahmans 
here are of course, the worldly Brahmans, and 
not the Brahman recluses and mendicants who 
are associated with the Sramanas. The term 
ihhya is a curious one. It occurs once in the 
Upanishads and is not unknown to the Pali 
literature. It is, for instance, found used in the 
Mahanarada-Kassapa Jataka, where the com- 
mentator explains it by Gahapati (Grihapati).^ 
Grihapati has been commonly taken to stand 
for the third class, Vaisyas, of the Brahmanical 
system. But the term Vessa (Vaisya) is met with 
in Pali texts only in connection with theoretical 


^ Theory of LegisUiUon (Paternoster Library, 1896), p. 39. 

2 According to Patanjali, liowever, ihhya means Kshairiya, See 
below, n. 5 to the translation of RE. V. 
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discussions, but they contain no indication 
that the Vaisyas formed one distinct caste 
or class.’ The Ibhyas or Grihapatis, on the 
other hand, formed a definite social group, an 
aristocratic class always ranking after the 
Kshatriyas and the Brahmanas. It may appear 
somewhat singular that the Asoka inscriptions 
do not contain a single referenee to tlie 
Kshatriyas. But we have to bear in mind that 
like the Vaisyas the Kshatriyas also, in the 
sense of the warrior caste, had no existence. 
Kshatriyas then denoted the ruling class, which 
in Asoka’s time comprised his relatives his 
feudatories and the Anta or bordering kings in 
South India. And these, we know, have been 
referred to by Atoka in his edicts. Like the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste the Sudras also 
were known to theoretical discussions only, but 
had no real existence as a caste or a single class, 
and the lower strata of society in Atoka’s time 
are represented by Bhritakas or hired labourers 
and Dasas or bondsmen, kindness and mercy to 
whom arc specially inculcated by the king and 
form part of the code of moral duties that 
according to him fall under Dharama. The 
Bhritakas and Dasas were essentially distinct 


1 Fick’s Social Organisaiioriy etc., (trans.), pp. 251 and ff. 

2 For the condition of labourers and slaves in the Mauryan period, 
Bee MCNLoP. 189. 
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social groups at a time when the caste system, 
as we understand it, had not arisen. The system 
of slavery no longer exists in India now, and 
although hired labourers are by no means un- 
known, they come from various castes ; and 
caste, and not class, forms the characteristic 
feature of the modern social hierarchy. 

Another point connected with the social 
life of India in Asbka’s time is hinted by his 
Rock Edict II, There the king tells us that 
in his own dominions as well as those of the 
neighbouring potentates he established two 
kinds of medical treatment, one relating to the 
man and the other to the animal. And he 
further informs us that medicinal herbs, roots, 
and fruits, wherever they are not to be found, 
have everywhere been imported and planted. 
What we are to understand by this record is that 
Asoka opened dispensaries for men and pinj- 
rapols for animals. It is difficult to say whe- 
ther the practice of establishing charitable in- 
stitutions existed in any other part of India, but 
certainly it was not unknown in the Bombay 
Presidency. Thus, from the records of the 
eighteenth century it is quite clear that in both 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, kings and chiefs fre- 
quently arranged for free medical help being 
given to the needy and indigent, that, as a 
consequence, the physician was often rewarded 
with grants of rent-free land of village, and 
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that in some cases the purpose of these grants 
is expressly stated to be the growing of medici- 
nal herbs on those plots of land.^ As regards 
the pinjrapols or animal hospitals, they are 
found to this day in Western India. The ear- 
liest description of a pinjrapol is that furnished 
by Hamilton and is of one that was maintained 
at Surat late in the eighteenth century.^ Any 
animal with a broken liiAb or otherwise dis- 
abled is admitted without any regard to the 
caste or nationality of its master. This suits 
here excellently. For, when A^oka says that he 
organised medical treatment for both man and 
animal, what he means is that in the case of the 
former he established charitable dispensaries 
for distributing medicine gratis and in the case 
of the latter something like a pinjrapol. When 
again he says that medicinal herbs, roots and 
fruits were imported and planted where they 
did not exist previously, we are to understand 
that he established farms attached to those in- 
stitutions so that all medicines might be there 
for ready use. It is indeed curious to find that 
the custom of giving free medical relief to the 
diseased man or animal which was in existence 
in West India in the eighteenth century was 

1 Selections from the Satara Rajas' and the Peshwas* Diaries ^ Vol. 
VIII, pp. 221-3; S. H. Hodivala’s Studies in Parsi History^ pp. 186-8, 
I am indebted to Dr. Surendranath Sen for both these references. 

2 Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan (1820), Vol. I, p. 718, 4th ed. 

35 
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prevalent as early as the third century B.C.,’ 
and that it was introduced at that early period 
by Asoka into Western Asia and Europe, where 
medical knowledge and treatment had certainly 
developed hut where charitable dispensaries for 
man and beast were perhaps unknown. And 
what is still further noteworthy is that through 
the philanthropic activity of Asioka all the drugs 
then known were made available to the world. 

No account of the social life of this period 
can be complete without a consideration of its 
cultural side. This we will now attempt as 
briefly as possible. Here too it must be remem- 
bered that the Asoka inscriptions tell us little 
about the cultural development, as such, of the 
period. They however shed much light upon 
the vehicles of culture, namely, writing or 
alphabet and speech or language. The records 
of Asoka, it will be seen, have been engraved 
in two lipis or scripts; (1) Brahmi and (2) 
Kbaroshthl. Those incised in Kharoshthi are 
the Fourteen Bock Edicts found at Shahbazgarhl 
and Manshera. All his other inscriptions are in 
Brahmi. Biihler, relying on one Chinese autho- 
rity, gives Kharoshthi as the true form and 
derives it from Kharoshtha (Ass-lip), the name 
of a sage who invented it. Dr. Sylvain Levi, 


^ The subject requires a careful investigation ; but, in the mean- 
while sec T//e Surgical Inatruineriis of the Hindus, by G. N. Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, Vol. I, pp. 34 and ff., and pp. 48 and ff. 
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however, relying on another Chinese authority, 
calls it Kharoshtrl and traces it to Kharoshtra, 
the name of the country near but outside India.* 
The other script was called Brahml, because it 
is believed to have emanated from the god 
Brahma. The form er was written from right to 
left like Persian, Arabic and Urdu, and the 
latter from left to right like all Hindu scripts of 
the modern dav. The former flourished iu the 
north-west part of India and the neighbouring 
foreign countries as far as Chinese Turkestan, 
and the latter was in vogue all over India com- 
prising even the regions where the Kharoshthi 
was written. The Kharoshthi died a natural 
death about the fifth century A.D., whereas the 
Brahml has been recognised to be the parent of 
all the scripts indigenous not only to India but 
also to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet. The fact that 
Kharoshthi was written from right to left points 
to its Semitic orierin. It is derived from the 
Aramaic script which was widely spread, from 
Egypt to Persia, during the rule of the Achmme- 
nians. The theory that they, after their con- 
quest of Gandhara, imported the Arameans for 
the purpose of government and thereby made 
the people of India acquainted with the Aramaic 

1 Dr. Przyluski, however, traces the word to kharapcsta ( — the hide 
of the donkey), on which the documents in Kharoshthi were original' 
ly written but which afterwards became the name of the saint to whom 
its invention was attributed (LA., 1931, pp* 150-1). 
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language and alphabet has been proved by the 
recent discovery of an Aramaic inscription at 
Taxila/ The Persian influence on the protocol 
and royal chancery of the Mauryan administra- 
tion we have already noticed, and we have stated 
that it was due to Achmmenian occupation of 
north-west India.^ Numerous and diverse are 
the views regarding the origin of the BrahmT 
alphabet. They may however be reduced to two 
main theories. The first of these regards 
Brahml as of indigenous origin. It was first 
suggested by Lassen and afterwards supported 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham. The second 
theory is that of the Semitic origin. This theory 
is of two kinds, and of these the view which is 
now accepted by all European experts in Indian 
palaeography is that of Weber and Biihler who 
maintain that Brahml is derived from the script 
of the Northern Semites, the earliest Phoenician 
alphabet known to us and supposed to be of 
about B. C. 850. One of the strongest argu- 
ments urged by Cunningham in rejecting the 
Semitic origin was that Brahml ran from left to 
right, and not from right to left as Semitic scripts 
do. But Biihler has conclusively shown that even 
Brahml was originally written from right to 

1 See E,Ly Vol. XIX, pp. 251-3, where Dr. Herzfeld ascribes the 
record to A^oka himself. 

2 Buhler’s Indian Palceography (trans.), pp, 24 and ff. ; lA., 1904, 
pp. 79, and ff. ; ibid, 1906, pp. 21 and ff., and pp. 41 and ff. ; ibid, 1906, 
pp. 4 and ff. ; Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 62 and 657. 
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left. Reminiscences of such a practice are trace- 
able in A^oka inscriptions. One such may be 
detected in the reversed forms of single letters 
like dh, t and o which are met with in these 
records. Conjunct consonants also are sometimes 
written in a reversed manner in these inscriptions. 
Thus tpa, sta and vya are engraved as if they 
were pta, tsa and yva. This is another remini- 
scence of the original writing of Brahmi from 
right to left. The triumph of the Semitic theory 
was thus complete until six years ago when the 
pre-historie cairns in the Nizam’s Dominions 
were excavated and the marks on their pottery 
studied. At least five of these marks are identi- 
cal with the letters of the Asokau alphabet. 
Again, there is one neolith in the Indian 
Museum containing three contiguous marks 
which apparently form a writing and which 
bear a fairly close resemblance to three Asokan 
letters. Thus the discussion about the origin of 
the Brahmi alphabet is transferred from the 
historic to the pre-historic sphere. This is just 
as it should he, for even in Europe all Semitic 
and other alphabets are now being traced to the 
pre-historic times, and the view is gradually 
gaining strength that alphabet originated with 
the pre-historic man. And consequently when 
as many as eight symbols on pre-historic artifacts 
in India are found closely to correspond to the 
alphabetic characters of the Asoka period, it is 
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more reasonable to suppose that Brahmi has an 
indigenous though pre-historic origin than 
connect it with a Semitic alphabet of SOO B.C. * 
The question that we have to consider now 
is the condition of language in Asoka’s time. 
Before we proceed to discuss this problem, we 
have to take note of two orthographic peculi- 
arities evidenced by the inscriptions ; otherwise 
they are likely to be confounded with dialectic 
characteristics. In the first place, we have to 
notice that homogeneous consonants are 
nowhere doubled in Asokan records. Thus 
instead of atthi (Sk. asti) or sawa (Sk. 
sarca) we find simply atki and sava. But this 
is not a peculiarity of these inscriptions only. 
Eor up till the fourth century A. D., there is 
hardly any epigraph,^ written in monumental 
Prakrit, where this doubling of consonants 
caused by assimilation is graphically shown. 
Secondly, in the case of the Shahbazgarhi 
and Manshera versions of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts we find that the long and the short 
vowels have not been graphically distinguished. 
This also is not an orthographic feature which 
is peculiar to the Asokan records, but is found 
exhibited by all the Kharoshthi inscriptions of 


^ SAMSJ., Vol. Ill, pt. I, pp. 493 and ff. ; I. A., 1919, pp. 57 and ff. 
JA8B., 1921, pp. 209 and ff. ; Calcutta Review t 1923, July- September, 
pp, 358 and ff. 

* Except in records printed, e,g., in El., Vlll. 144 ; IX. 57. 
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the later periods. These are the only two points 
which can legitimately be explained away as 
orthographic modes, but in all other matters 
the inscriptions may safely be taken as 
representing the actual pronunciation. 

Now, what are the dialectic characteristics 
revealed by our records ? Is there any evidence 
of the existence of dialects in Asoka’s time ? 
This is the point we will.now discuss. If we 
take the Seven Pillar Edicts of this king, we 
cannot fail to note that they have all been 
couched in practically one dialect, with distinc- 
tive characteristics uniformly exhibited by them 
all. These have been ably described by M. 
Senart.' Here we have no cerebral n, no palatal 
ft but invariably the detal n. The initial y is 
elided, so that we have for instance atha instead 
of yatha. L is always substituted for r (Idjd for 
rdjd). The nominative singular of masculine 
and usually of neuter, end in e, as in samdje 
for samdjo and ddne for ddnam. The conjunct 
consonant with an uninitial y, as a rule, avoids 
assimilation by the insertion of an i — as in 
avadhiydni for avadhydni. An uninitial r, 
again, is invariably elided, as in piya for priya. 
When we come to the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
we find that this dialect of the Seven Pillar 
Edicts is exhibited fully by the Dhauli and 
Jaugada versions and almost fully by the Kalsi 

I 


1 I.A., 1892, pp. 171 and ff. 
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copy. But when we take into consideration 
the remaining versions, we note that the Shah- 
bazgarhi, Manshera and Girnar edicts, although 
they contain many characteristics of the P. K. 
dialect, yet exhibit not a few peculiarities of 
their own which are tantamount to dialectic 
differences ; and if we further investigate the 
case, we find that they constitute two different 
dialects, one represented by the Shahbazgarhl 
and Manshera and the other by the Girnar 
copy. 

It will be seen that the dialects of the Pillar 
Edicts was spread over a very large area, em- 
bracing not only Madhyadesa but also provinces 
conterminous such as those represented by the 
present Behar, Orissa and Debra Dun. It 
would be preposterous to suppose that there 
was only one vernacular spoken over such a wide 
region. What seems all but certain is that the 
dialect of the pillar inscriptions was an otficial 
language developed at the royal court of Patali- 
putra and based upon the vernacular of Magadha. 
The peculiarities of the Magadhi, such as are 
noted by the Prakrit grammarians, are all except 
one to be found in the dialect of these records. 
The change of r to 1 and of o to e, so peculiar to 
Magadhi, are noticeable in the language of these 
inscriptions, the only exception being in regard 
to the use of palatal 4 for dental s. All these 
Magadhisms are traceable in an inscription of 
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the third century B. C. and engraved in the Jogi- 
mara Cave on Ramgarh Hill, which, being situated 
in Behar, must have been originally in Magadha. 
Why the use of i for s alone is not noticeable in 
the Asokan Pillar records is not quite clear. ^ 
When an order was issued from the Secretariat 
of Pataliputra, copies of a draft must have been 
despatched to every provincial government. 
And as practically one and the same draft we 
find incised in the Seven Pillar Edicts at six 
different places and also in the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts at Kalsl, Dhauli and Jaugada, it seems 
that the Magadha court language, owing to the 
imperial capital being stationed at Pataliputra, 
was completely foisted on Madhyades'a and 
Kalihga, and became a sort of lingua franca 
over that wide area. 

Shahbazgarhl and Mansherfx, however, are 
comprised in littarapatha, and Girnar in Dakshi- 
napatha.^ They had their own dialects, and here 
although every attempt was made to impose 
the Magadha draft upon them, that could not 
prevent the provincial dialectic peculiarities from 
creeping in.® It thus seems that the influence 

1 It ia quite possible that this peculiarity was confined to the lower 
classes. 

2 CL, 1918, pp. 44 and fol. 

3 The court draft may have been more faithfully copied in the 
Manshera than in the Shahbazgarhl recension. That cannot however 
be taken to mean that morphologically the Manshera stands nearer to 
the Magadha language than the Shahbazgarhl dialect. 
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of the Magadha language was not so deep 
and thorough over the remote countries of Uttara- 
patha and Dakshipapatha and that consequently 
the official draft of the Pataliputra court was 
not adopted wholesale as it was done in Madhya- 
dei^a and Kalinga. Now, what are the dialectic 
characteristics which were peculiar to Uttara- 
patha on the one hand and Dakshipapatha on 
the other ? That these dialects were different 
from that of Madhyadesa is indicated by the 
fact that the characteristics of the Madhya- 
desa dialect are all conspicuous by their absence. 
Thus they have not only the dental n, but also 
the palatal n and the lingual n. The nominat- 
ive masculine singular ends in o, not e. L is 
not substituted for r, and so on. Let us now 
see in what respects the dialects of the Uttara- 
patha and the Dakshinapatha differed from each 
other. The locative singular of both, no doubt, 
sometimes ended in e, in the case of the latter, 
often in mhi and of the former in si as of the 
Madhyadesa. The former had the three sibilants 
fi, sh and s, but the latter had only s as in 
Madhyadesa. Vya was generally retained in 
the latter, but was assimilated and became vva 
in the former. In the former, again, y and i 
were frequently interchanged, and the third 
letter changed to the first of its class. The 
latter retained the diphthong ai, and had st 
always for shth and sometimes for st. 
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Another point about Indian philology oii 
which light is thrown by the Asokan inscriptions 
is worth noting. Some philologists talk rather 
vaguely about phonetic decay when they speak 
of Pali and Prakrit, and maintain that it is an 
indication of a later age.* This phonetic decay, 
they contend, is represented by assimilation, 
hiatus, a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
and so on. But must the ‘language or dialect 
where these characteristics are perceptible be 
necessarily later than that where they are not? 
May they not rather denote a mode of pronun- 
ciation which is peculiar to one class, people 
or country, and not to another ? Let us see 
at what solution the Asokan records enable us 
to arrive. If we compare the Girnar version, 
for instance, with that of Kalsi, we cannot 
fail to notice that the language of the latter 
exhibits greater phonetic decay than that of 
the former. We have already seen that the 
original r of the conjunct consonants is as a 
rule retained by the former but invariably 
dropped by the latter. Thus in the former we 
may find sarvatra, but always savata (savvatta) 
in the latter. Again while Girnar has hasti, Kalsi 
gives hathi (hatthi). These are only a few out of 
the many instances of assimilation to be found in 
the language of the Kalsi version as compared 

1 K. G. Bharndarkar's Wilson Philological Lectures , pp. 8 and f. ; 
pp. 34 and ff. 
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with that of Girnar. Take, again, the fond- 
ness for cerebrals. For the Sanskrit krita and 
bhrita, Girnar gives kata and hhata, but KalsI 
invariably kata and hhata. Similarly, for 
dbadasa or edisa of Girnar we find duvddasa 
and hedisa in Kalsl. The latter word hedisa 
again, along with heta, hida and so on shows 
also the fondness for aspirate in the case of the 
Kalsl dialect. It will thus be seen that accord- 
ing to the ordinary laws of Pali and Prakrits 
the Kalsl dialect shows greater phonetic 
degeneracy than the Girnar. Will any philolo- 
gist, however, dare to conclude that the former 
is posterior in time to the latter? Most certainly 
he cannot, because the Girnar and Kalsi dialects 
were existing side by side in Asoka’s reign, and 
one cannot therefore be possibly said to be of 
later age than the other. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the canons of these philologists the 
Kalsl dialect evinces greater phonetic decay 
than the Girnar and must therefore be regarded 
as posterior to it.‘ The truth of the matter is 
that what are called the laws of the Pali and 
Prakrit speech do not at all indicate phonetic 
degeneracy and therefore a later age as contend- 
ed by them, but rather a mode of pronunciation 
peculiar to a class, people or country, which 
was prevalent at all ages. 

* See in this connection the thoughtful views of Prof. Michelson 
(JAOS., XXXIII. 145-9). 
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In this connection is worth remembering 
what Bharata has said in the seventeenth chapter 
of his Natya-Mstra.^ He clearly tells us that 
Sanskrit and Prakrit are not two languages, but 
two modes of speech, that is, of pronunciation 
and diction {'pathya). He recognises four lan- 
guages only, namely, ahhihhashd^ that of the 
gods, drya-hhdshd, that of the kings, jdti-hlidshd, 
languages of the (human) species, and jdtyaniarl, 
those of other species, such as birds and 
beasts. The first two are samskrita-pdthya 
or polished speeches, but the third comprises 
both, that is, the samskrita or polished, and the 
prdkrifa or popular mode, of speech. Much con- 
fusion has thus been caused by the loose use of 
these terms, and, above all, by thinking that the 
phonetic changes exhibited by Pali, for instance, 
are phonetic degeneracy and therefore a criterion 
of later age. If we carefully divest our minds of 
the confusion and prejudices created and spread 
by some philologists, we shall find that the 
. language in which the edicts of the Mauryan 
emperor, Asoka, have been couched is just that 
language, whose grammar Panini, Katyayana 
and Patau jali composed, but that while the 
former represent prdkrita, the works of the 
latter are concerned with the samskrita, form of 

1 V. 25 and ff. Even siipposiag that the work is of post-Ohristian 
age, all we have to infer is that the tradition, that there were two 
forms of speech— polished and vulgar, was current till a late period. 
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that language. We will select here a specimen 
passage from Eock Edict IX. of the Girnar 
recension : 

Devanam-piyo Priyadasi raja evaip aha ( : ) 
asti jano uchavacham maragalam karote aba- 
dhesu va avaha-vivahesu va putralabhesu va 
pravasammhi va. Etamhi cha aiiarahi cha jano 
uchavacham marngalarp karote. 

Now, if we make allowance for certain phone- 
tic peculiarities, it is difficult to say that the 
language of this edict is not the bhasha for which 
Panini and Patanjali wrote. If we take a learned 
Pandit and a boor speaking any vernacular of 
India, we will find greater divergence of speech 
than here. An impartial scholar like Prof. E. W. 
Thomas has already remarked that “ it is not too 
much to say that in modern English, both spoken 
and written, we find greater deviations from the 
norm than these Edicts display.” ^ Of course 
in Anoka’s time the phonetic peculiarities were 
of three different types, according as the 
three provinces, Madhyade^a, Uttariipatha and 
Dakshinapatha were concerned, and these no 
doubt constituted the three main dialects of the 
period. But if we once admit that these dialectic 
differences represented but so many different 
modes of pronunciation and diction, it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that the norm 
of these edicts must be just that language which 


1 JRAB., 1904, p. 462. 
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is treated by the grammarians. This reminds us 
of the remark of Patanjali that the language 
for which Panini wrote was the language of those 
iishta or disciplined Brahmanas who spoke it 
naturally and without any study of grammar.^ 
What is worthy of note is that the sishtas re- 
ferred to by Patanjali are precisely those who 
did not study the Ashtadhydyi and yet spoke the 
language as taught in that work.^ This shows 
that up till circa 150 B. C., the time of Patanjali, 
the language for which Ashtadhydyi was the 
grammar continued to be the actual speech of 
the disciplined Brahmanas of Aryavarta which 
was no doubt the Samskrita or polished form of 
the vernacular. 

It may be admitted that the dialects of the 
As^oka period represented but the modes of 
speech which were current mostly among classes 
of men who were not highly cultured. But it 
may bo asked why no inscription has been found 
which is in the language of the hshta Brahmanas ? 
Eor has not the late Dr. Fleet, a renowned 
epigraphist, told us most emphatically that 
before A. D. 150, the time of Rudradaman of 
the Western Kshatrapa dynasty, there is not a 
single inscription in Sanskrit, clearly showing 
that up till then Sanskrit was not understood 
by the people at large and that it could not 

1 E. G. Bhandarkar’fl Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 295-6. 

? JRAS., 1904, pp. 479.80. 
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have been spoken by them ? ‘ It is not quite 
correct, however, to say that not a single in- 
scription has been discovered of this period 
which is in this language. For the inscription 
of the Ghosundl step well found in the Udaipur 
State, Rajputana, is in what is called Sanskrit, 
especially as we have here the dual form twice 
used.^ It records a benefaction to Sarnkarshana 
and Vasudeva by Gajayana Sarvatata, who had 
performed a horse sacrifice. This record has 
been assigned by Buhler to the period between 
B. C. 350 and 250. The inscription cannot 
therefore be of any time later than that of 
Asoka. Another epigraph in Sanskrit of an 
early period has been found in Ayodhya “ per- 
taining to Dhanadeva, son of Thalgudeva, a 
ruler of Kosala, who, just because he was a 
guhga, was a Brahman by extraction. It is 
not at all unreasonable to say that more of such 
Sanskrit records must have been originally en- 
graved but they have been lost. Such inscrip- 
tions could only be associated with Brahmanical 
monuments, which, just because they were in 
and near villages and towns, and not in solitary 
localities far removed from human habitation, 
as was mostly the case with the Buddhist and 


■ Ibid, p. 483. 

2 MASI., no. 4,'pp. 119-20. ABI-AE., 1926-27, p. 205. 

3 JBORS., 1924 p. 203 ; E.I., Yol. XX, p. 67. 
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Jaina monuments, have now perhaps been 
irretrievably lost. 

Dr. Fleet and Prof. Rhys Davids maintain 
that the inscriptions ranging between 300 B. C. 
and 100 A. D. are all in a sort of Pali closely 
allied to, and based upon, the vernacular. This 
in their opinion conclusively proves that the 
language current up to 100 A. D. was practically 
Pali and that Sanskrit or the, hhasha for which 
Panini and Patahjali wrote could not have been 
a vernacular at all during that time. It is 
not possible to accept this view. In the first place, 
we have just seen that there are at least two 
epigraphs of the earlier part of the period which 
are in clear and unmistakable Sanskrit. Secondly, 
these scholars do not seem to have given any 
thought to what the French savant, E. Senart, 
has said in regard to the language of these 
inscriptions, or the Monumental Prakrit as he 
calls it. We have, in the first place, to bear in 
mind the wide area over which they are dis- 
persed, namely, from Gujarat and the caves of 
the Western Coast to Araaravatl at the mouth of 
the Kistna and the caves of Khandagiri in Orissa 
on the Eastern coast, and from Sanchi and 
Barhaut in Central India to BanavasI,^ the 
southern extremity of the Bombay Presidency 
and Kanchi or modern Conjeeveram in the 
Madras Presidency. Secondly, these records 
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extend over at least six centuries, from about 
150 B.C. to 4)50 A.D., and do not disclose any 
appreciable variation between the most ancient 
and the most modern of them. Dr. Otto 
Franke* has, no doubt, shown some dialecti- 
cal peculiarities noticeable among them, but 
they are so few, especially as compared to those 
we detect in the inscriptions of Asoka, that they 
are of no consequence for our present purpose. 
Now, the question arises: how is it possible for 
a vernacular, spread over such a wide area, to 
live seven centuries in the mouth of the 
common people without decay or transformation ? 
This is certainly impossible, and this conclusion 
is more than amply confirmed by the fact that 
the earliest literary specimens which we possess 
of the Prakrits, the stanzas of Hala and the 
Prakrits of the most ancient dramas, are of 
about the end of this period or shortly removed 
from it, and yet they reveal a phonetic alteration 
which was much farther advanced. The dialect 
of these inscriptions could not possibly have 
been the living popular language spoken over 
such ah extensive area and over such a wide 
period as six centuries, but may, in all likeli- 
hood, have formed the lingua franca or the 
Hindustani of Ancient India from circa 150 B.O. 
to 4)50 A.D. Even in the Hindustani of the 
present day, provincial peculiarities are by no 


' Pali und Sanskrit^ pp. 110 and II, 
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means absent. Certainly the Hindustani of 
Maharashtra is as much tinged with Marathi 
phraseology and construction as that of Bengal 
is with Bangall, and the Hindustani of both 
Maharashtra and Bengal is different from the 
Hindustani that is spoken, for instance, at Benares. 
Nevertheless, nobody can dispute the proposition 
that Hindustani is the lingua franca of Modern 
India. Such was the case with the Monumental 
Prakrit, which, though some provincial differ- 
ences were here and there perceptible in 
it as was first noticed by Dr. Franke, was 
nevertheless the Hindustani of Bharatavarsha 
from about 150 B.C. to at least 150 A.D. The 
question that we have now to answer is when 
and why it became the lingua franca. Through 
the unfiagging missionary zeal of Asoka there 
must have been an unprecedented activity all 
over India. All barriers which detached one 
province from another must have been broken 
and an interprovincial communication sprung 
up which was at once very brisk and frequent, 
with the result that soon after Asoka’s death the 
necessity for a common language for the whole 
of India must have continued to be most keenly 
felt. But this time the province which was then 
the centre of this activity and where the parent 
of the Prakrit called Maharashtri was spoken 
supplied its local dialect to meet the new demand. 
And what was once a provincial dialect began to 
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rise to the eminence of the universal language 
in which not only the scriptures of the Buddhists 
were written in order that they may be under- 
stood all over India but which came everywhere 
to be recognised as the official or political 
language, and was adopted by people of other 
religions also. Thus the Vaishnava inscription 
on the celebrated pillar of Besnagar, the 
Nanaghat cave epigraph of Satakarni enumera- 
ting his various Brahrnanical sacrifices, and the 
royal charters issued by Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and Vasishthiputra Pujumavi of the Satavahana 
dynasty are all in the Monumental Prakrit which 
was practically the same as the Pali of the 
southern Buddhist scriptures.* 

‘ All these remarks about Pali and Monumental Prakrit have been 
extracted from the two lectures I delivered in 1919 before the Calcutta 
University. In the same lectures I have propounded the view that 
what is called the Gatha dialect is practically the mixed Sanskrit of 
the Inscriptions of the Kashapa period, "and "represents the spoken 
language, if not the vernacular, of the .sas/ifa people from the first 
century B. C. to the third century A. D., when, owing to the increasing 
supremacy of Brahmanism, Sanskrit was being largely studied even 
by non-Brahmanical sects but Pali as a literary vehicle was not yet 
extinct. This is just the reason why we find some Buddhist scriptures 
written in this language. It is natural that the Buddhist sects that 
arose in the Kush ana period should have their scriptures in a language 
that was spoken by the iishtas. Things remained in the transitional 
stage till about the third century A. D. when Sanskrit was universally 
adopted for current use and thus took complete possession of the field 
as a literary vehicle which was destined never to escape it. Those 
Buddhist sects which sprang up at this time had their scriptures 
cast wholly in Sanskrit. This is the reason why we find the Dhamma* 
pada, for instance, in three versions, that is, composed not only in 
Plli atid Mixed Sanskrit bnt also pure Sanskrit. 
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A few words may now be said in rOgard to 
the art that prevailed in Asoka’s time. Here 
too we shall confine ourselves entirely to the 
monuments, actually raised by him and not 
associated with his name. This is perhaps the 
only aspect of culture on which light is thrown 
by his monuments. They are, we know, the 
rocks and columns which bear his edicts of 
Dhamma and the caves hfe dedicated to the 
Ajivikas. As pieces of sculpture and 
architecture they have been so well described 
that nothing need be said here. We have here 
to consider them only from the engineer’s and 
the artist’s point of view. It is not at all impro- 
bable, as was first pointed out by Senart, 
that the decrees of the Achmmenian monarch, 
Darius, suggested to the Mauryan emperor the 
idea of issuing religious edicts engraved on the 
rocks. And further Smith seems to be right in 
thinking that what, above all, served as the model 
here for Asoka was the inscription of the former 
at Naksh-i-Rustam “ which is supposed to be 
‘ perceptive not historical ’ and to contain ‘ the 
last solemn admonition of Darius to his country- 
men with respect to their future conduct in 
policy, morals and religion,’ ” * A^oka, however, 
carried the idea one step further by bringing the 
columns also into requisition. If big rocks have 


1 Smith’s Asokat p, 141. 
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been polished and inscribed, As'oka’s workmen 
probably did not show any superiority over their 
Persian brother-craftsmen. The case, however, 
was entirely different in so far as the pillars 
were concerned. Pillars were doubtless not un- 
known to the Persian structures. But the erec- 
tion of pillars independent and not forming part 
of any edifices seems to have originated in India 
a,lone and is not found in Western Asia or Europe 
before the time of the Roman emperors. Again, 
the Asokan columns are monoliths of singularly 
massive proportions from 40 to 50 feet in length 
and with an average diameter of 2' 7 ". Quarry- 
ing blocks nearly four feet square and fifty feet 
long is an occupation most taxing even to the 
powers of the twentieth century when we so 
much boast of our modern scientific knowledge, 
training and appliances. How the workmen of 
the Mauryan period achieved this gigantic task 
two thousand years ago cannot but fill our minds 
with wonder. But to cut true, dress, and pro- 
portion blocks of such stupendous dimensions 
into beautiful round columns and burnish it like 
mirror at which even a modern mason stands 
asrhast was a still more arduous and delicate 
task. Of this even they acquitted them- 
selves with eminent success. But this is not all. 
The pillars of Asoka are one and all composed 
of sandstone from a quarry near Chunar in the 
Mirzapur District, U. P. They are believed to 
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have been chiselled there and transported to the 
different places. The carriage of such unwieldy 
masses to great distances (acd some of the 
pillars were sent hundreds of miles away from 
the hill-sides where they had been quarried) and 
setting them up at diverse and remote places, 
demanded an amount of mechanical appliances 
and ingenuity which would have been most try- 
ing, if not impossible, to the modern age. Six- 
teen centuries later we find three of Asoka’s 
pillars removed to Delhi by Sultan Firoz Shah ; 
and fortunately for us a graphic description of 
the extreme difficulty of conveyance and erection 
experienced by his engineers has been preserved 
in the case of one of these monuments, namely, 
that brought from Topra in the TJmballa 
District, Punjab. Shams-i-Siraj, a contemporary 
historian, says; — 

“After Sultan Firoz returned from his expedition 
against Thatta, he often made excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi. In this part of the country there were two 
stone columns. One was in the village of Topra in the 
District of Salaura and Khizrabad, in the hills, the 

other in the vicinity of the town of Mirath 

When Firoz Shah first beheld these columns, he was filled 
with admiration, and resolved to remove them with great 
care as trophies to Delhi. 

“ Khizrabad is ninety lios from Delhi, in the vicinity of 
the hills. When the Sultan visited that district, and saw 
the column in the village of Topra, he resolved to remove 
it to Delhi, and there erect it as p, memorial to future 
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generations. After thinking over the best means of 
lowering the column, orders were issued commanding the 
attendance of all the people dwelling in the neighbourhood, 
within and without the Doab, all soldiers, both horse and 
foot. They were ordered to bring all implements and 
materials suitable for the work. Directions were issued 
for bringing parcels of the cotton of the sembal (silk-cotton 
tree). Quantities of this silk cotton were placed round the 
column, and when the earth at its base was removed, it 
fell gently over on the, bed prepared for it. The cotton 
was then removed by degrees, and after some days the 
pillar lay safe upon the ground. When the foundations 
of the pillar were examined, a large square stone was 
found as a base, which also was taken out. 

The pillar was then encased from top to bottom in 
reeds and raw skins, so that no damage might accrue to it. 
A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was constructed, and ropes 
were attached to each wheel. Thousands of men hauled 
at every rope, and after great labour and difficulty the 
pillar was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope was 
fastened to each wheel, and 200 men (12 x 200 = 8100) 
pulled at each of these ropes. By the simultaneous exer- 
tions of so many thousand men the carriage was moved, 
and was brought to the banks of the Jumna. Here the 
Sultan came to meet it. A number of large boats had 
been collected, some of which could carry 5,000 and 7,000 
maunds of grain, and the least of them 2,000 maunds. The 
column was very ingeniously transferred to these boats, 
and was then conducted to Firozabad, where it was landed 
and conveyed into the Kushk with infinite labour and skill. 

^^At this time the author of this book was twelve years 
of age and a pupil of the respected Mir Khan. When the 
pillar was brought to the palace, a building was commenced 
for its reception near the Jami^Masjid (mosque), and the 
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most skilful architects and workmen were employed. It 
was constructed of stone and ehunam (fine mortar), and 
consisted of several stages or steps. When a step was 
finished the column was raised on to it, another step was 
then built and the pillar was again raised, and so on 
in succession until it reached the intended height. On 
arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be 
devised to place it in an erect position. Ropes of great 
thickness were obtained and windlasses were placed on 
each of the six stages of the base. The ends of the ropes 
were fastened to the top of the pillar, and the other ends 
passed over the windlasses, which were firmly secured with 
many fastenings. The wheels were then turned, and the 
column was raised about half a gaz (yard). Logs of wood 
and bags of cotton were then placed under it to prevent it 
sinking again. In this way, by degrees, and in course of 
several days, the column was raised to the perpendicular. 
Large beams were then placed round it as supports until 
quite a cage of scaffolding was formed. It was thus secured 
in an upright position straight as an arrow, without the 
smallest deviation from the perpendicular. The square 
stone, before spoken of, was placed under the pillar. ^ 

Uiroz Shah removed only three of Aj^oka’s 
pillars, which again were not the biggest and 
were transported to not more than 160 miles 
from the original places. On the other hand, 
Asoka had not three, but nearly thirty, such 
columns erected and carried in many cases to 
much larger distances. Thus not only the 
quarrying, and chiselling but also the conveyance 
of these monuments offers a most eloquent 

28 


1 Elliot, Bisi. India, TTI. 350, 
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testimony to the highly specialised skill of 
labour and the extreme resourcefulness of 
As'oka’s engineers. 

It is worthy of note that there was hardly 
any stone building prior to tbe time of Asoka, 
and that India is indebted to this Buddhist 
emperor for the use of stone for architectural 
purposes. In his edicts Asoka has told us in 
many places that one' of the two objects which 
impelled him to engrave them on rocks and 
pillars is that they may endure permanently. 
This was the reason why As'oka deemed it 
advisable to expend the skilled labour and re- 
sources of his state on these columns and have 
his Bhamma-lipis incised in stone. In the 
architecture of India before the time of 
Asoka, wood seems to have been chiefly, 
if not solely, employed as it is in Burma, 
China and Japan almost to this day. 
Certainly, it is a better building material than 
stone except, of course, in point of durability. 
Megasthenes tells us that Pfitaliputra was 
“ surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with 
loopholes for the discharge of arrows.” If the 
very capital of Chandragupta was defended by 
such palisading, the inference is natural that 
the architecture of the period was almost solely 
wooden. Even in the Jatakas we find copious 
references to wooden buildings,’ a few to 

1 Jst., II. la 7-13; VI. 332. 21 and ff. 
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brick structures,^ but none at all to stone 
architecture. This should not, however, be 
taken to mean that the art and industry of the 
stone-cutter was unknown, as references to it 
in the Jatakas are by no means wanting.^ 
Again, of about Asoka’s time there is at least one 
stone image, that found at Parkham,®for the 
sculpturing of which the royal masons were 
not responsible. Again, at sS'agari in Eajputana 
we have the remains of a cyclopean enclosure 
wall of a shrine dedicated to Vasudeva-Samkar- 
shana, which has to be ascribed to a time 
slightly earlier than Asoka.* Another stone 
structure, which according to Pergusson ® was 
certainly anterior to Asoka, is the one at Rajgir, 
known as J arasandh-ki haithak. If any further 
proof of the development of the stone art and 
industry prior to this king is required, it is 
furnished by the massive stone coffer exhumed 
from the Piprawil Stupa.® It is a huge 
monolith in grey sandstone measuring 4' 4" x 
2' 81" X 2' 2-|-", and bespeaks the highest quality 
of craftsmanship. When the idea of imparting 


1 Ibid, VI. 429. 17.8. 

2 See e.g. Jat. I. 478. 5 and 12. 

Cat, Arch. Musewm, Mathura, p. 83 and pi. XII. 

4 MASI., no. 4, pp. 128 and ff. 

HIBA., Vol. I, p, 75. For another view, see Dr. Kramriseb’s Die 
Indische Kunst, Vol. VI (Springer, Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte)^ pp. 
232 and 235, 

6 SAMSJA., Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 425. 
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a durable character to his Dhamma-lipis seized 
his mind, Asoka seems to have availed himself 
of the stone-cutter’s art which was already in a 
highly developed and flourishing condition. 

So much for the monuments of Asoka from 
the engineer’s point of view. But what degree 
of development do they evince as works of art ? 
Here too the columns are the most important 
of the three classes into which they have been 
divided. Each column consists of three parts, 
the shaft with what is called the bell- 
shaped capital, the abacus, and the crowning 
sculpture in the round. The capital, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture together form the most 
important and artistic feature of the column. 
By far the best specimen of this is that found 
at Sarnath, which is known as the Sarnath 
capital. In regard to it Sir John Marshall 
says : “ The Sarnath capital, on the other hand, 

though by no means a masterpiece, is the 
product of the most developed art of which the 
world was cognisant in the third century B.C. 
— the handiwork of one who had generations 
of artistic effort and experience behind him. In 
the masterful strength of the crowning lions, 
with their swelling veins and tense muscular 
development, and in the spirited realism of the 
reliefs below, there is no trace whatever of the 
limitations of primitive art. So far as natural- 
ism was his aim, the sculptor has modelled his 
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figures direct from nature and has delineated 
their forms with bold, faithful touch; but he 
has done more than this : he has consciously and 
of set purpose infused a tectonic conventional 
spirit into the four lions, so as to bring them 
into harmony with the architectural character 
of the monument, and in the case of the horse 
on the abacus he has availed himself of a type 
well-known and approved in western art. 
Equally mature is the technique of his relief 
work. In early Indian, as in early Greek sculp- 
ture, it was the practice, as we shall presently 
see, to compress the relief between two fixed 
planes, the original front plane of the slab and 
the plane of the background. In the reliefs of 
the Sarnath capital there is no trace whatever 
of this process ; each and every part of the 
animal is modelled according to its actual depth 
without reference to any ideal front plane, with 
the result that it presents the appearance almost 
of a figure in the round which has been cut in 
half and then applied to the background of the 
abacus.” ^ 

The archaeologists, however, are of opinion 
that the Asokan architecture is an exotic. One 
view is that most of the features exhibited by 
the upper half of the column, especially the 
bell-shaped capital were borrowed from Assyria 


I CHI„I. 620-1. 
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through Persia from where Asoka “obtained 
those hints which in India led to the conver- 
sion of wooden architecture into stone.” ^ The 
second, which is the latest, view is that the 
Asokan column is entirely a Perso-Hellenic affair. 
The architectural features were Persian but the 
modelling of the living forms was entirely 
Hellenistic. For about this time the Hellenis- 
tic spirit was vigovous in Bactria and “ was 
mastering and vitalising the dull, expressionless 
forms of Iran.” ® And so this Perso-Hellenic 
art was transmitted from Bactria to India. Now, 
if this Perso-Hellenic art is really represented 
by the Asokan column and developed itself in 
Bactria, how is it that no specimens of it have 
been found in Bactria itself or its neighbouring 
region, e.g., the north-west part of India ? Unless 
such specimens are found, the Perso-Hellenic 
influence is scarcely more than a gratuitous 
assumption. The idea, again, of erecting pillars 
by themselves and not as forming integral part 
of any building, is, as stated above, neither 
Persian nor Hellenistic, but Indian. Similarly, 
if the Bactrian Greeks took such a prominent 
part in the modelling and chiselling connected 
with the Asokan column, it is rather strange that 
they have introduced no forms or features into 
this architecture which are typicafly Hellenic, 

1 HIBA., Vol. I, pp. 68-9. 

2 CHI., I. 622. 
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such as those of the Ionic or Corinthian order. 
These last we find in the architecture of the 
Indo-Parthian and Kushana period, but not at all 
in the time of A^oka. It is true that the honey- 
suckle, the cable and the bead and reel orna. 
ments which are familiar to the student of the 
Hellenic art are found in the Asokan column. 
But these ornaments are not typically Hellenic, 
because the Greeks themselves are known to 
have borrowed them from Assyria. And it is 
more natural to say that the other features of 
the column, such as the bell shaped capital, 
smooth unfluted shafts, and lustrous polish are 
all adopted from the Assyrians, but directly, and 
not through the Persians. It is safer to say, as 
Rajendra Lai Mitra contended many years ago, 
that the Indians copied from the Assyrians, 
certainly at a time far removed from that of 
Asoka.^ This conclusion is quite in keeping 
with the fact that the structure, Jardsandh-ki 
Baithak, which is taken by all archaeologists as 
of the pre-Mauryan period, is supposed by 
Pergusson to have an Assyrian origin and copied 
from the Birs Nimrud.^ But when and where 
did the Indians and the Assyrians come in con- 
tact ? These Assyrians are undoubtedly the 
Asuras, mentioned in the Vedic literature, as a 
people in India itself, with whom the Vedic 

1 Indo- Aryans , Vol. I, pp. 14 and ff. 

3 Cave-Temples of IndiOy pp. 34-5. 
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Aryans were constantly warring, i’hey seem to 
be already in possession of the greater portion 
of India before the Aryans came. The Asuras 
appear to have been great builders. Eor even 
in the Rig-Veda many references are found to 
their ‘ seven-walled ’ or ‘ iron-walled ’ cities or 
to their ‘ hundred cities of stone.’ This must 
refer to the fortified ramparts of the period, some 
of which thus seem to have been of stone. Royal 
residences in the Rig-Veda, again, are said to 
be ‘ thousand-doored ’ and possess ‘ halls built 
with a thousand columns,’ exactly as we find in 
the case of the hall built for Yudhishthira by 
Maya the Asura, as the Mahabharata informs 
us. These most probably were of wooden con- 
struction. The special characteristic of the 
Asura architecture was the cyclopean style of 
the buildings. They raised structures on a 
colossal scale. The Indian civilisation in Asoka’s 
time had almost as much of the Assyrian as of 
the Aryan element ; and, so far as architecture 
was concerned, India was greatly indebted to the 
Assyrians or Asuras, but certainly to those 
Assyrians who were settled in India and had 
made it their home. The Asokan architecture 
thus, though dominantly Assyrian, was yet 
Indian. 
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It is a great pity that no scholar ’ has yet properly 
studied the Asura problem. Some scholars ^ have no 
doubt recently suggested that the Asuras referred to in 
the Vedic literature as a people were most probably the 
Assyrians and that these references are reminiscences of 
the times when the Aryans w^re in contact with the 
Assyrians somewhere in Mesopotamia or Central Asia but 
certainly outside India. But it has apparently been for- 
gotten that the same conclusions were expressed long before 
them by H. H. Wilson and K. M. Banerjea. The former 
has told us that the Asuras were the anti-Vaidik people 
of India ’’ whose cities are said to have been destroyed by 
Indra.^ The latter went one step further and identified 
these Asuras with Assyrians. He also pointed out that 
the three different senses in which the term assur is used 
in Cuneiform Inscriptions are also the senses in which the 
word amra is employed in Vedic texts. He, however, 
thought that the Aryans met the Assyrians in Central 
Asia, and not in India itself as Wilson maintained. 
Wilson’s view, however, seems to be more correct. Prof. 
V. K. Kajwade has recently written an elaborate paper 
on the term Asura, in which he rightly says : ‘‘ There 
is an overwhelming majority of instances in which the 
word Asura is used in a good sense, the bad instances being 
in a minority of about 15, about }th of the whole 

1 After the first edition of this book, the matter has received some 
attention from Dr, A. Banerji Sastri (JBOliS., 1926). Better work 
is still desirable. 

2 JRAS., 1916, pp. 363-64; JBBRAS., Vol. XXV, pp. 76 and £f. 

3 Wilson’s Rig Veda, Vol. Ill, p. xiv. 

4 Arian Witness^ pp. 49 and ff, 

S9 
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(105). This shows that the cleavage between the Rig- 
vedie religion and Zoroastrianism happened towards the end 
of Rigvedic period. The enmity became bitter and bitterer 
in po8t» Rigvedic times. ^ The last sentence is very 
important, because it clearly shows that the bitter hosti- 
lities of the Aryans with the Asuras took place in India, 
as in the post- Rig iredie times the Aryans were certainly 
settled in this country. There is again one passage in 
the Satapatha-Brahmana, where we are told that one 
Asura race was the Praehyas, which we know was another 
name for Magadha. ^ Quite in keeping with this is 
the fact that the Asuras are still found as a non-Aryan 
tribe in Chhota-Nagpur in Behar.*^ This also agrees with 
the fact that in Rajgir in Behar we have that Jarasand/i- 
hi Baithak, which, as we have seen already, is, according 
to Fergusson, of the pre-Mauryan period, and is copied 
from the Birs Nimrud in Assyria. This also explains 
why a Babylonian seal should have been found in India. ^ 
The seal is at present deposited in the museum at Nagpur, 
and dates from 2003 B.C. The exact find-spot is not 
known, but in 1918 the Curator informed me that it was 
found somewhere in the Central Provinces. 

In the time of the Satapatha-Brahmana, the Prachyas 
represented but one of the Asura tribes. But there must 
have been other Asura settlements in other parts of India. 
A critical and detailed study of the Vedic literature and of 
the epics may enable us to deduce a history of their 
migrations and kingdoms. One such settlement probably 

1 PTPOC., pp. 18-9. 

2 Xin, 8. 1 , 5 ; SBE., Vol. XLTV, pp. 423-4. For the Asura 
colonies and kingdoms in East India see luy article in ABOKI., Vol. 
XII, p. 108 & pp. 114 ff. 

3 EBE., Vol. 2, pp. 157-9. 

JASB., 1914, p. 4G2. 
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was in the western part of the United Provinces, the 
region including Khandava-vana from whose conflagration 
Arjuna saved the celebrated Mayasiira, The Asuras were 
known as a (fighting) people even as late as the time of 
Panini, and are mentioned by him immediately after the 
Parsiis (the ancient Persians) who form his Parsu gana. 
They spoke a Mlechchha language.^ 

If the Assyrians were thus already in India when the 
Aryans penetrated the country, it may naturally be asked : 
what traces of Assyrian civilisatien do we find in India ? 
The first and foremost Assyrian influence has of course 
been traced in the ancient architecture of India. And 
the late Mr. B. G. Tilak has also shown that some of 
the spirits or demons in the Atharvaveda were clearly 
Chaldean.*^ As the Atharvaveda is later in age than 
the Rigveda, this absorption of part of the Chaldean 
pantheon must have taken place in India. In fact, the 
civilisation of India prior to the rise of the Mauryan 
power was principally composed of the Aryan and Asura 
elements. 


1 JBBRAS., XXV, 78 ; ZDMG., LXVIII, 719. 

2 Bhandarkar Commem. Vol., pp. 29 and 
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Asoka’s Place in Histouy. 

We have by this time obtained a sufficiently 
clear idea of the manifold and unflagging activity 
of A^oka. We will now try to frame an 
accurate estimate bf his work with a view to 
determine his real place in history. But this 
is not possible unless we try to ascertain what 
ideal guided him and what motive impelled him. 
Hoes As'oka anywhere unbosom himself of the 
inner spring of action that prompted him to this 
activity ? So many times has the Buddhist 
monarch given us glimpses into the inner 
recesses of his mind ^ that it is inconceivable that 
in this particular case alone which is of the 
greatest importance he has not thought fit to 
take us into his confidence. In Rock Edict VI. 
he says ; “ There is no higher duty than the 
welfare of the whole world. And what little 
effort I make is in order that I may be free 
from debt to the creatures, that I may render 
them happy here and they may gain heaven in 
the next world.'’ The words put in Italics here 
show exactly what ideal was before him. In the 

1 Prof. Charpentier, however, thinks that in his inscriptions Ai§oka 
has rather concealed than laid open to us the greater part of his own 
personality (see Appendix to this Chapter). 
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first place he feels that he is concerned with the 
whole world, the creatures in fact, not simply 
with men but with the whole animate world. 
And secondly, he feels that his supreme duty is 
to secure them not only temporal hut also 
spiritual weal. Let us proceed a little deeper 
and see whether the diiferent parts of this 
statement are home out by what his other 
records have to tell us. The most important 
feature of his Dhamraa mission is the realisation 
of not only the temporal but also the spiritual 
good. The words he uses in this edict (RE. VI.) 
are idha and paratra. And a student of Asoka 
inscriptions need not be told how many times 
he has used words of this import in his 
various records, such as hida-lokika and pala- 
lokika (RE. XIII.), hida-palate (PE. I.), 
hidatikdye and palatikdye (PE. III.), hidatam 
and palatam (PEs. IV. and VII.), hidalogam and 
pala-iogam (J.-SRE. II.), and so on and so on. 
Sometimes for palata he uses the word svaga. 
We thus see that what As'oka thought himself 
bound to look after was not only the temporal 
but also the spiritual good. The next important 
feature of his mission to ascertain is how wide was 
the scope of his activity. In RE. VI. he admits, 
as we have just seen, that it was co-extensive 
with the whole world and included all creatures. 
And it may be asked here whether there is 
anything in his other records which supports 
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this inference. The animate world may be 
divided into three parts : (1) men, (2) animals, 
and (3) other creatures. Let us first confine our 
attention to the temporal welfare of the world 
which he sought to promote. In PE. VII. he 
says : “ On the roads have I planted the banyan 
trees. They will offer shade to man and beast. 
I have grown mango-orchards. I have caused 
wells to be dug at evjery eight koses; and I have 
had rest-houses. I have made many watering 
sheds at different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast.” It will thus be seen that some 
of the means he adopted for the promotion of 
Dhamma were connected with the material 
comforts of not only the man but also the beast. 
It may be argued that these measures of 
physical enjoyment were restricted to his own 
dominions and did not entitle him to claim that 
he promoted the temporal welfare of the world 
which was certainly more extensive than his 
empire. To remove this doubt, we have only 
to turn to RE. II. where he not only specifies 
the philanthropic works just adverted to but 
mentions also the fact that he established medical 
treatment for men and for animals. V^hat is 
most noteworthy about this edict is that he says 
he did all these things not simply in his kingdom, 
but also in the dominions of the independent 
kings known to him, such as the Chodas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputra, Keralaputraand Tamrapar^i which 
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were in India, and also, outside this country, in 
those of the Yavana or Greek king called 
Amtiyaka (Antiochus) and four other Greek 
potentates who were his neighbours. Who 
these were we have already seen. But suffice it 
to say here, that his measures for the augmenta- 
tion of the physical happiness of man and beast 
were not confined to his own empire but were 
spread over practically the whole world then 
known to him. Again, it may be contended that 
all this is very nice, but that this only shows that 
his philanthropic activity did not go beyond man 
and beast. There are other creatures besides 
these in this world. Did he show any concern 
for them ? Two of the ethical practices con- 
stituting Dhamma in its narrow sense were 
prananam anaramblio, 'non-destruction of life,* 
and avihlsa bhutdnam, ‘ non-injury to creatures.’ 
And quite in keeping with this, he admits in 
PE. II. that he conferred various benefits “ on 
the bipeds and quadrupeds, on birds and aquatic 
animals, even upto the boon of life,” No 
reasonable doubt can possibly be entertained as 
to Asoka’s programme being so comprehensive 
as to have included the whole creature 
world and the whole earth accessible to him. 
His confession of his ideal in RE. VI. 
is thus confirmed by his other records which 
set forth the programme of his Dhamma 
activity. 
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From the above consideration it follows as a 
corollary that so far as man was concerned, he 
thought that his duty lay in regard to the whole 
of mankind, not simply his subjects. He is 
quite explicit on this point. In both the 
Separate Kalinga Edicts he tells us that just as 
for his offspring he desires welfare and happiness, 
pertaining not only to this world but also the 
next, he desires it precisely for all mankind 
{sava-munisa ) ; and in the second of these edicts, 
he goes further to instruct his officers to create 
in the mind of the alien subjects the belief : “the 
king (As'oka) is unto us even as a father ; he 
loves us even as he loves himself ; we are to the 
king even as his children.” This unmistakably 
shows that Asoka’s attitude as of a father to his 
children is by no means restricted to his own 
subjects but extended also to those of the foreign 
kingdoms, so as to embrace the whole mankind 
as he understood it. We thus obtain some 
insight into the ideal which Asoka had placed 
before his mind and which stimulated him to this 
stupendous activity. His ideal was to promote 
the material and spiritual welfare of the whole 
world consisting not only of men but also of 
beasts and other creatures, not only again in his 
own kingdom but also over the world known or 
accessible to him. The question that now 
arises is : to what source was he indebted for 
this grand and noble ideal ? Those who are 
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conversant with Fiili literature and especially 
the Digha-Nikaya will perceive that Asoka was 
evidently aspiring to be a ChakravartI Dharma- 
raja. The thirtieth Sutta of tills Nikaya is 
entitled the Lakkhana-Suttanta, and sets forth 
the thirty-two marks of the Superman. The 
Sutta itself begins by saying that to a 
Superman possessed of these marks, two careers 
alone are open. If he forsakes the worldly life, 
he becomes an Arahant, a Buddha Supreme. 
But if he chooses to live in tlie world and be- 
come a householder, he becomes Raja...chakka- 
vattl (Ihamniiko dhammard/a chdturanto vijitdn% 
...So imam pathavim sdgara-pariyantam adande- 
na asattheaa dhammena abhivijlya aijhdmsati, 
“ a King, Turner of the wheel, the Righteous 
One, Ruler of Righteousness, Lord of the four 
quarters, Conqueror ... Having conquered 
this earth to its ocean bounds, not by the chastis- 
ing rod, not by the sword, but by righteousness 
{dhamma)^ he lives supreme over it.” The only 
question that now and here arises is : whether 
such a ChakravartI Dharmika Dharmaraja has 
been described anywhere in the Pali literature. 
Here also the Dlgha-Niknya comes to our help, 
whose twenty-sixth Sutta called Chakkavattl- 
Slhandda- Sutta gives a reply to this question. 
Here we are told that in the days of yore there 
ruled a number of these ChakravartI Dharraa- 
rajas who occupied this exalted position, because 
30 
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they were abiding by the Aryan duty of a 
Chakravarti. In course of time kings arose 
who did not stick to this rule of conduct, and 
the result was that all kinds of immorality 
sprang up, shortening more and more the span 
of human life. The worst has not yet come, 
and the degradation and miseries that will con- 
front men during this state of things have been 
graphically described. When the worst is once 
reached, things will take a better turn and 
continue improving till another Chakravarti 
Dharmaraja will come into existence. The first 
of these Ohakravartls in the age long past was 
Dalhanemi. He reigned, many thousand years, 
till the Celestial Wheel shone over his palace. 
When, however, it slipped down from its place, 
he retired to a forest, placing his eldest son on 
the throne. But on the seventh day after the 
royal hermit left, the Wheel completely dis- 
appeared. Thereupon the son hastened to the 
father and informed him of what had hap- 
pened. The royal hermit exhorted him to act 
up to the noble ideal of duty set by the 
Chakravartins, which was thereupon expounded. 
The son returned to the palace, and things were 
soon alright as before. Let us now see what 
this Aryan duty of a Chakravarti is. “ This, 
dear son,” says Dalhanemi, “ namely, that thou 
...shouldst provide watch and ward and protec- 
tion according to Dhamma, for thine own folk 
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{ante-jam) ..A oy town and country dwellers 
{negama-janapadesu), for the Brahman and 
^ramana ascetics, and for beasts and birds .... 
And when, dear son, the ^ramana and Brahman 
ascetics shall come to thee from time to time 
and question (paripuohckhegasi) thee concern- 
in" what is good and what is had... what is to 
be done and what left undone, thou shouldst 
hear what they have to say, and thou shouldst 
deter them from evil, and bid them take up 
what is good.” Whoever reads this passage 
from the Satta cannot but be struck by the 
extreme similarity it bears to the life and action 
of Asoka. It is scarcely necessary to dilate on 
these various points of similarity. To resume, 
however, the thread of our story, the son of 
Dajhanemi followed his father’s advice, and the 
Celestial Wheel which makes a king Ohakra- 
varti revealed itself. He followed the progress 
of the Wheel, which first went to the east, then 
to the south, west and north,^ and the conquered 


1 There can be no doubfc that the Chakravarti Dharmika Dharma- 
raja whose account appears in these Suttas is modelled after the terres- 
trial Chakravarti described in the Ait, Br. VIII. 14 & 15 as being 
samudra-paryanta and carrying on expeditions of conquest in the east, 
south, west and north respectively (MCNL., pp. 91*3). The domain 
of the Chakravarti of the Brahmapa period was confined to India, 
whereas in Asoka’s time the people of India had definite knowledge of 
land beyond this country and also of its rulers. Hence Asoka’s spiritual 
conquest is not restricted merely to India as is the case with the Suttas 
but extended over the whole world then known to him. This shows 
that these Buddhist Suttas were in existence before his time. 
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enemy kings in each of these regions said : 
“ Teach us, O mighty king.” And what does 
this ChakravartT do? He does not receive any 
political homage from them, and he preaches to 
them, saying : “ Ye shall slay no living thing. 

Ye shall not take that which has not been 
given,” and so on, and so on. Anybody who 
reads this story carefully will be convinced that 
we have here a case not of terrestrial, but of 
spiritual, conquest, and that the ChakravartT 
is a supreme ruler of the earth, not by physical 
might but by moral and spiritual power ; and 
this is just what is meant by the LaJikhana- 
Suttanta referred to above, when it says that 
the Superman ‘ lives supreme over the earth, 
conquering it, not by the chastising rod or the 
sword, but by Dhamma.^ Evidently he be- 
comes a ChakravartT, not by vijaya, but by 
dharrma-vijaya. There can hardly be any 
doubt that Asoka took his cue for dhamma- 
vijaya from some such Buddhist Suttas.^ This 

^ My attention to these Buttas was first drawn Jjy Mr. Nanigopal 
Majumdar soon after the first edition of this book was out. The second 
of these has been incidentally referred to by Dr. Itaychaudhuri in his 
Political History of Ancient India (2nd ed.), p. 205, n. 1. Eecently Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda has brought the same Suttas to the 
notice of the scholars in No. 30 of the Memoirs of the Archaeol 8ur. 
of India j but in his opinion they “ are probably post-Asokan in date ” 
(p. 16). Besides, he stoutly maintains that “ Anoka’s Dharmavijaya 

is not a missionary movement, but a definite imperial policy” 

(p. 17). Whereas the view propounded in this book is that the ideal of 
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alone can explain why his charities were not 
confined merely to the human beings but ex- 
tended to the beast, nay even to the bird, in fact, 
to tbe whole creature world, as we have Just 
seen. This further explains why those activities 
were similarly not restricted to his own subjects 
only, but extended also to those of the indepen- 
dent kingdoms, in fact, to the whole human 
race ; and those, again, nOt merely for their 
material comfort but also spiritual elevation. 
These last kingdoms were conquered by him, 
not by war or brute force, but by Dhanima or 
soul force. In other words, Asoka aspired to 
become a Chakravarti Dharmika Dbarraaraja. 
From Fock Edict XIII. it appears that Asoka 
believed that he had attained to this lofty posi- 
tion through dltamnia-vijaya. That he did not 
perhaps over-rate himself may be seen from the 
fact that tb< Divyavadana actually styles him 
Chaturbhaga-chakvavarti Dhdrmiko Dharmarajo, 
We have thus seen what ideal was constantly 
before Anoka’s mind, and what motive power 
impelled him to all-embracing and unceasing 
activity. We are now in a position to deter- 
mine what place he occupies in history. He has 


the Chakravarti Dharmika Dharmarftja is placed by the Buddhist scrip- 
tures before a pious king, that A^oka left no stone unturned to realise 
this ideal and that consequently his Dharmavijaya was a missionary 
movement aiming at tbe moral and spiritual good of the worlds 
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been compared to various fellow monarchs of 
the ancient world. But he does not in the least 
suffer hy this comparison. Thus he has been 
compared to the Homan emperor, Constantine 
the Great, from two different points of view. 
Rhys Davids holds that Asoka was like 
Constantine, because just as the religious bene- 
factions of the latter were the cause of the 
spiritual decay of the Christian Church, Asoka’s 
conversion to Buddhism, and his munificent 
endowments to the Sarngha were “ the first step 
on the downward path of Buddhism, the first 
step to its expulsion from India.*’ ^ In the first 
place, it is not quite correct to say that Bud- 
dhism has been expelled from India. For it 
still lingers in some parts of Bengal. But there 
can be no doubt that at present it is in a decrepit 
condition, and it was reduced to these straits 
soon after the twelfth century, that is nearly a 
millennium and a half years after Asoka. How 
therefore he can be held responsible for the 
extinction of Buddhism which took place at such 
a remote period after him is more than we 
can understand. Where is the proof, again, of 
his misdirected endowments to the Buddhist 
Church ? Rhys Davids would, of course, have us 
place implicit trust in the Buddhist accounts, 
but the greater portion of them, at any rate 


1 Buddhism, p. 222, 
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SO far as Asoka is concerned, is anything but 
reliable. And even supposing for the moment 
that the Sinhalese and other monks have pre- 
served the tradition correctly, where is the 
evidence of the spiritual impoverishment of the 
Buddhist clergy in the centuries immediately 
following Asoka ? No traces of the decadence 
of the Buddhist religion are perceptible till 
after the beginning of the ' Gupta period, that 
is, circa 350 A. D. Some scholars again liken 
Asoka to Constantine, because both were the 
royal patrons of their respective religions and 
materially aided their dissemination.' But they 
forget that the circumstances under which 
Asoka strove for the propagation of his faith 
were entirely different from those under which 
Constantine worked.^ “ Constantine espoused a 
winning cause,” whereas Asoka put himself at 
the head of a religion which had made little 
headway. Constantine was “ calculating, shrewd, 
superstitious, often cruel, cynical — whose one 
great instance of consummate foresight entitles 
him to be called ‘ Great.’ ” ^ Asoka, on the other 
hand, was possessed of lofty ideals, and employed 
his shrewdness and calculating powers to raise 
Buddhism from a narrow provincial sect that it 


1 Hardy, Asoka : E in. char aide r-Bild., etc., p. 30; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 297-8 ; Rapaon, Ancient India, p. 104. 

2 Times Literary Supplement, August 7, 1914, 

3 ERE., IV. 77. 
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was to the position of a world-wide religion. 
“ Constantine leaned to toleration for political 
purposes.” Anoka’s toleration was a genuine 
commodity, because it had no political end in 
view. In the last years of life, Constantine 
displayed a reaction towards paganism and at 
its best his religion was a ‘strange jumble.’ 
Asoka never evinced such moral degeneration, 
and from beginning* to end he held fast to the 
same Dhamma. 

A second ruler whose name is coupled with 
that of Asoka is Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,' 
another Roman emperor who flourished from 121 
to 180 A.D. In respect of private high noble life 
there can be no doubt that he was Asoka’s equal, 
and, in point of mental culture, was even his 
superior. But, in regard to the sublimity of ideal 
and the display of unflagging and well-directed 
zeal, the Indian monarch surpasses the Roman 
emperor. Some admirers of Marcus Aurelius 
have no doubt said that his was a life subordina- 
ted to a love of mankind which was allied to 
religion. But it is forgotten that he was 
“ Roman in civil nobility and pride, Roman 
in tenacity of imperial aim,” and that “ the 
profession of Christianity remained under the 
imperial ban, and the Christians as such were 


1 Macphail, Asoka^ p. 80 ; CHI., I, 509, 
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judicially liable to death, ” * just because “ the 
prevalence of Christianity was incompatible with 
his ideal of Eoman prosperity.” ^ The life and 
administration of the Buddhist monarch was 
not vitiated by any such narrow and sordid ideal 
or sullied by any such inhuman hostility to 
any section of human race. On the contrary, 
he exerted himself strenuously and systematic- 
ally for the good not only of the whole mankind 
but also the whole creature world, and no racial, 
national or family pride or bias marred his life 
of self-effacement. It is not to bo expected 
that Asoka was free from the internal troubles 
of his kingdom. If we study Eock Edict XIII., 
it seems that Atavikas or Eorest Principalities 
were causing him no small anxiety. He how- 
ever gives them to understand that he is possessed 
of all terrestrial power to crush them, but that 
he would first strain every nerve to conciliate 
them and exhort them to follow Dharama, to 

1 EEE., VIII. 411. 

2 EB., XVIL 695. On p. 807 of JRAS., 1025. Prof. Charpentier 
asks “ what Asoka would have done had he had to deal with a party 
steadily growing and violently preaching and conspiring against the 
existing government.” But “ if Asoka were in the same position,” 
replies N. C. Ganguly (IHQ., Vol. I, p. 785), “ he would perhaps have 
given up the throne before acting like the Emperor, which marks oat 
all the spiritual difference. What is noteworthy is that when the 
principles of Marcus were put to the test, he was found to be the Boman 
imperialist 6rst and foremost, the Stoic teacher afterwards and in a 
leisurely fashion. In fact, he was in no mood to endanger the Bomari 
sovereignty for the sake of the religious truth, 

a 
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prevent bloodshed. This was the state policy 
of the Indian monarch. And can it he doubted 
that it was of a high spiritual order ? 

A^oka has been compared by one writer to 
a good many other princes, such as King 
Alfred, Charlemagne, Omar Khaliff I., and so 
forth.' There were many kings who were great 
warriors or great administrators like A^joka. 
What however, entitles Asoka to world- wide 
and everlasting fame, is the temporal and spiri- 
tual good of the people that he accomplished. 
And no prince is worthy of being compared to 
A^oka unless he has shared and exhibited in 
some appreciable measure this special character- 
istic of the Buddhist monarch. The only other 
ruler, therefore, whose name is worth mentioning 
along with his is Akbar, the Mogul emperor.® 
There can be no doubt that Akbar strove very 
hard for the welfare and happiness of his sub- 
jects, but the particular and important point 
in which he resembles Asoka is the religious 
toleration he granted and the noble example 
he set to them in his sympathetic endeavour 
to ascertain the truth in every religion. We 
know what delight he took in listening to and 
presiding over the debates of the Sufi, the 
Sunnite, the Shl’ite, the Brahman, the (Jaina) 


* Macpbail, Asoha, pp. 80 and £f. 
2 ERE., 11, 127. 
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Jati, the Buddhist, the Christian, the Jew, the 
Sabaean, the Zoroastrian, and others. We also 
know why he had held these discussions. “ He 
is truly a man,” he often said, “ who makes 
Justice his leader in the path of inquiry, and 
who culls from every sect whatever B.eason 
approves of. Perchance in this way that lock 
whose key has been lost may be opened.”* 
The result of this eclectieism was the inaugu- 
ration of a religion called “ Divine Faith ” 
which was a monotheism, “ combined with a 
worship of light and fire, especially as represent- 
ed by the sun, which is not to be distinguished 
from the religion of the Parsis.” In the case 
of A^oka, we have seen that the result of his 
religious quest was the espousal of Buddhism 
slightly tinged with Jainism. But it is to be 
remembered that Akbar was “ before all things 
a politician and a man of the world, and was in no 
mood to endanger his sovereignty for the cause 
of religious truth.” Thus whenever he found 
that his innovations in religion were provoking 
rebellions among the Muhammadans, he stopped 
all religious discussion. He was not disposed, for 
instance, to listen to Christian missionaries when 
his heresies were exciting a revolt in Bengal. 
Again, he was not tolerant all round. When 
a sect calling themselves llahis sprang up, Akbar 


1 Ihid., I., 269 and ff. 
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had its adherents arrested and deported to Sind 
and Afghanistan, where they were bartered for 
horses. Akbar’s pursuit of religious enquiry 
was more or less of an academic nature, and 
when he proclaimed his “ Divine Faith,” there 
was also the motive of self-glorification behind 
it. He had absolutely no fire and enthusiasm 
for that religion, and, consequently though he 
was a mighty monarch, the Divine Faith did not 
spread beyond the royal court and died with its 
founder. 

In the estimation of European historians, 
Alexander the Great, Cmsar and Napoleon are th(' 
world’s greatest monarchs. They were probably 
greater warriors and greater administrators than 
A^oka even. But because they were great war- 
riors and great administrators, does it follow 
that they were great men? Mr. H. G. Wells,' 
author of “The Outline of History,” had recently 
to consider this question. Just because this his- 
tory is a history of life and mankind, all the cha- 
racters that figure in it had to be considered from 
a different point of view and appraised according 


1 Prof. Charpentier says that Mr. H. G. Wells, admirable as 
may be bis achievements in other fields of action, is most certainly no 
historian ” (JBAS., 1025, p. 808). And yet the most recent edition 
of the EB. (Vol. 23, p. 503) speaks of Mr. Wells as “ English 
novelist, sociologist, historian and utopian ” and remarks : Obviously, 
the most important post-war work by Mr. Wells is The Outline of 
History (1920).” 
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to a different standard, that is, the standard 
whether they have rendered the world any way 
happier and better. In regard to Alexander, 
Csesar and Napoleon, Mr. Wells therefore most 
pertinently asks : “ what were their permanent 
contribution to humanity — these three who have 
appropriated to themselves so many of the 
pages of our history ? ” * What did Alexander 
create ? Did he hellenizef the east ? No, 
hellenisation had begun long before his time. 
Dor a time the whole w^orld from the Adriatic 
to the Indus was under his rule. Hellenism, 
no doubt, spread in the wake of his world 
conquests. But he is not known to have 
devised and carried out any systematic plan of 
his own for the dissemination of that culture and 
civilisation. It spread only as the result of the 
Greek and Macedonian cities planted by him for 
military purposes. This is what the great 
historian, George Grote, says about Alexander : 
“ To describe him as a son of Hellas, imbued 
with the political maxims of Aristotle, and bent 
upon the systematic diffusion of Hellenic 
culture for the improvement of mankind — is, in 
my judgement, an estimate of his character 

contrary to the evidence Instead of helle- 

nizing Asia, he w'^as tending to asiatize 


^ The Strand Magazine, September, 1922, pp. 216 and ff. 
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Macedonia and Hellas.” ‘ “As his power 
increased,” remarks Mr. Wells, “ his arrogance 
and violence grew with it. He drank hard and 
murdered ruthlessly. After a protracted drink- 
ing bout in Babylon a sudden fever came on 
him, and he died at the age of thirty-three. 
Almost immediately his empire began to break 
up. One custom remained to remind men of 
him. Previously most men had worn beards. 
But so great was Alexander’s personal vanity 
that he would not let his face be covered. He 
shaved and so set a fashion in Greece and Italy 
which lasted many centuries. A good fashion 
perhaps, but not a very significant contribution 
to the race.” 

As with Alexander, so with Cfcsar. Histori- 
ans say that he had something of the vision in 
him, and refer to his marvellous world policies. 
But what do we find him to be ? Nothing but 
a dissolute and extravagant man. Just when he 
was at the height of his power and might have 
done much good to the world, if he was really 
endowed with the lofty vision with which he was 
credited, we find him feasting and frolicking in 
Egypt with that Siren, Cleopatra, for nearly a 
year, who afterwards lived openly with him in 

1 A History of Greece (John Murray, 1869 ed.), Vol. XII, pp. 
87-8. And yet Prof. Charpentier gives credit to Alexander for helle- 
nization of the east making headway in his time 1 1 
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Rome as his mistress. This happened not when 
he was young, hut when he was fifty-four. 
Again, the historians have to admit that he 
treated with scant respect the historical institu- 
tions of Rome which were the organs of true 
political life and began the process by which the 
Roman emperors undermined the self-respect 
of their subjects and turned them into a 
nation of slaves. ‘ That brands him as a 
gross elderly sensualist, and not the master 
ruler of men. As regards Napoleon this is 
what Mr. Wells says of him. “ The old 
order of things was dead or dying ; strange 
new forces drove through the world seeking 
form and direction ; the promise of a world 
republic and enduring world peace whispered 
in a multitude of started minds. Had this 
man any profundity of vision, and power of 
creative imagination, had he been accessible to 
any disinterested ambition, he might have done 
work for mankind that would have made him 

the very sun of history There lacked 

nothing to the occasion but a noble imagination. 
And failing that, Napoleon could do no more 
than strut upon the crest of this great moun- 
tain of opportunity like a cockerel on a 


^ EB. (ed. XIV), Vol. IV, p, 625, And yet Prof, Cbarpentier 
wants me “ to re-read carefully the hikory of the Roman Empire ’* 
before expressing my opinion about Caesar 1 1 
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dunghill.” ^ Napoleon may have done immense 
good to his country, but so far as his obligations 
to the human race are concerned, they are 
practically nil. And Mr. Well’s estimate of him 
cannot be considered far from right. 

As regards Asoka we know what vision had 
taken possession of his mind. It was the vision of 
the ChakravartI Dharmika Dharmaraja. It was the 
brotherhood, not simply of the human, but of the 
living being. To put the same thing in other words, 
he was overpowered with the vision of promoting 
the physical happiness and moral elevation of the 
whole world. And he displayed his creative 
imagination in suiting the means to his end, in 
a fashion which was at once novel and unique. 
The Mauryan empire was in the heyday of its 
glory when with a rare imagination Asoka 
seized the opportunity of dedicating all his 
energies and all the state resources to the 
realisation of his noble end. Well might Mr. 
Wells therefore say of the Buddhist emperor 
that “ amidst the tens and thousands of names 
of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, 
their majesties and graciousnesses and serenities 
and royal highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines and shines almost alone a star. 
Brom the Volga to Japan his name is still hon- 
oured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has 


1 The Outline of History, p. 490. 
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left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his great- 
ness. More living men cherish his memory 
to-day than have ever heard the names of Con- 
stantine or Charlemagne.” ' If however, Asoka is 
at all to be likened to any monarch, it is not 
with one, but at least three, with whom he 
ought to be compared at one and the same time. 
And it is with Rev. Dr. Copleston ^ that we 
ought to say that “ he was not merely the Con- 
stantine of Buddhism, he was Alexander with 
Buddhism for Hellas ; an unselfish Napoleon, 
with ‘mettam’ in the place of ‘glorie.’ ” 

In the history of Buddhism Asoka’ s im- 
portance is second only to that of the founder 
of that religion.® Saint Paul is therefore the 
only historical character that can rightly he 
compared to Asoka as has been correctly point- 
ed out by Rev. Dr. J. M. Macphail.^ It is true 
that the message preached by Jesus was for all 
mankind, but its universal character was not fully 
appreciated and emphasized by his immediate 
followers ; and Christianity was thus deterio- 
rating into but another, though perhaps more 
enlightened and liberal, sect of Judaism. It was 
Paul who broke the barriers of race and Law 
which were hemming it in. Some of his fellow 


1 Ibid, I.C., 212. 

2 Buddhism, Primitive and Present, l.c., 166. 

3 ERE., II, 127. 

^ A.ioka, l.c,, 85. 
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preachers were no doubt for widening the door 
of the Christian Church so as to admit the gen- 
tiles. But Paul declared ; “ No, there must be, 
there is, no door, for there is no wall. Every 
partition has been broken down ; every restriction 
and distinction, and division among men in the 
sight of God has been abolished. The love of 
God is as all-embracing as the sky above us ; 
His grace is as free as the air we breathe. In 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female.” Similarly, 
in Anoka’s time Buddhism had almost degene- 
rated into a local provincial sect. He destroy- 
ed the barriers which detached one sect from 
another, by teaching them tolerance and respect 
for one another’s principles and tenets, and 
thus promoted the essence of religion which 
they all shared in common. And there can be 
no doubt that in this matter the royal teacher 
rose to a higher level than the Buddhist Pitakas 
attained. This, in fact, was the message of 
Buddha to all lay people, and it was this uni- 
versal character of Buddhism that Asoka clearly 
perceived and emphasized. Like Paul, again, 
Asoka was supremely concerned with the 
dynamic of conduct, and left no stone unturned 
in restoring his faith to its proper rank, to wit, 
that of a world religion. A^oka was thus not a 
mere patron, but a veritable apostle of Buddhism. 
Being, however, at the head of a big empire 
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and consequently master of inexhaustible re- 
sources, he was able to accomplish far quicker 
and more tangible results. 

We cannot conclude our estimate of Asoka’s 
work without also inquiring and determining how 
it has affected India, that is, what gain or loss 
it has conferred or inflicted on that country. It 
cannot be denied that indirectly India has 
gained considerably. We ‘have seen how the 
missionary activity of Asoka was a source of 
two boons. In his time, the whole of the 
country had become Aryanised. But the 
different provinces had their different dialects. 
Owing, however, to the stupendous efforts put 
forth by him for the diffusion of his faith, 
the communication between one province and 
another became more frequent and bri k, and the 
universal desire of having a common language 
was felt — a language which would be studied 
and understood in all provinces and become 
the medium of thought not only in secular 
but also religious matters. This led to the 
acceptance of Pali or monumental Prakrit as 
the lingua franca of India.^ Originally Pali 
must have been some local dialect, not an 
artificial concocted speech, as supposed by some. 
Probably it was the parent of the Prakrit which 
was afterwards known as Maharashtri, And 


1 Above, pp. 209 and ff. 
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when this was raised to the rank of a universal 
language for all India, not only secular and 
religious documents but religious scriptures 
came to be written in Pali. Originally the 
Buddhist scriptures must have been preserved 
in the Magadbi dialect, but when this new 
Esperanto arose, they were all translated into 
Pali in order that they might be understood 
from one extremity "of India to another. The 
ofidcial documents and the records of religious 
benefactions also came to be couched in that 
language. This was no doubt a great boon to 
India caused indirectly by the almost super- 
human activity displayed by Asoka for the 
spread of Buddhism. Another result of this 
activity was the immense stimulus it imparted to 
Indian art.* The architecture up to his time 
was mostly wooden, and it was he who made it 
lithic. The stone-cutter’s art and industry 
had been flourishing since a remote past, and, 
when the idea of giving a permanent character 
to his Dhamma-lipis first dawned upon his mind, 
he at once jumped to the requisition of that; 
art to serve his end. The effect of it was the 
construction of huge monolithic pillars, the 
inscribing of big rocks, and, above all, the ex- 
cavation of rock-cut temples which gradually 
developed into higher and higher dimensions 


1 Ibid, pp. 210 and ff. 
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but also more and more artistic forms, and has 
studded India with such a number of beautiful 
and sublime specimens that they have rightly 
been regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

We have seen that Asoka’s contribution to 
humanity was the goal of cosmopolitanism that 
he placed before them, the brotherhood not 
merely of the human but of the living being. We 
have also seen how his missionary efforts were a 
source of two boons to this country. And it 
may now be reasonably asked whether Asoka’s 
activity affected India directly in any way and 
cast her genius in a different mould. This is 
the question before us now for our consideration. 
If we make a critical survey of the India of 
this period, we find that Hindu civilisation had 
attained a perfectly equipoised condition between 
the forces making for material progress and 
those conducing to spiritual culture. But this 
equipoise was disturbed by the over-exuberant 
zeal displayed by Asoka for the realisation of his 
vision, and the result was that the material 
element of the Hindu civilisation was so 
completely subordinated to the spiritual that 
it became unprogressive and decadent though 
never extinct. 

The above view may perhaps sound strange 
and appear to be a little exaggerated. But what 
does the literature developed up till the time of 
A^oka show? We learn from Kautilya that 
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up till his time no less than four schools of 
the science of polity were known, and no 
less than seven individual authors of great 
eminence flourished, who were in no way 
connected with any schools. Again, what 
were the vidyas or sciences prevalent in his 
time? They were Philosophy, Trayl, 

Theology, For^a, Economics, and DandaniU, 
Politv. It is clear ‘from this that the science of 
polity was separated from philosophy and theology 
and constituted an independent branch of study. 
Nay, one school, namely, the Barhaspatyas, 
went so far as to declare Trayl or Theology 
as a pious fraud, and another school to the 
extremity of reducing all other sciences to 
Polity and laying down that Polity alone 
was the one science properly so called. This 
clearly shows that before the advent of the 
Mauryan power the Indians cultivated the 
science of politics with as much boldness and 
alacrity as they did theology and philosophy and 
that if in much later times religion and metaphy- 
sics encroached upon the political science, there 
was also a time when not only was Theology 
openly sneered at but Polity considered to be the 
only science that deserved to he called science. 
This is not the place to discuss what contribution 
the Hindus of the pre-Kautilyan period made to 
the political science, but those who have studied 
Kautilya’s Artha^astra need not be told that the 
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Indians had developed a definite conception of 
the State together with a fairlv advanced idea of 
the International law. Side by side with Polity 
the Hindus had developed another branch of 
learning called Vdrtd or Economics which con- 
cerned itself with ‘ agriculture, cattle-rearing and 
trade,’ and which was freely drawn upon by 
Polity for the futherance of its object. 

Though the Hindus had reached the concep- 
tion of a special science called Polity and deve- 
loped many and manifold concepts and principles 
which were even added to by Xautilya, it seems 
to have come to a dead stop soon after he wrote. 
This is clear from the fact that hardly any work 
on Polity is known after Kautilya which contains 
any new idea or any kind of advance on the 
subject. In fact, Kaufilya’s Arthas^astra, though 
it was more or less a compendium, seems to have 
superseded all the treatises on the Science of 
Polity that were known up to his time and 
to have been looked upon as the standard 
authority on the subject. But even this treatise 
was suspected to be unwieldily long, and, 
Kamandaka, we know, set himself to the task of 
making it simpler and more concise. Surely 
Kamandaka would not have undertaken this task 
if Kautilya’s Arthasastra had not been the only 
work on Polity that was generally studied. There 
was no work on the subject composed after him 
which added to our knowledge of the Hindu 
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Political Science. Evidently this science does 
not seem to have made any progress after Kauti- 
lya, and was practically dead just at a time 
when it was expected to make great strides and 
materially advance our political speculation and 
practice. We are all aware how the tiny State 
of Magadha in iiehar in the time of Bimbisara 
had developed into the mighty Magadha empire 
in the reign of Chandragupta/ extending from 
the Hindukush to the frontiers of the Tamil 
country. Atioka himself had for a time aided 
this centripetal force that had originated with 
Bimbisara, by conquering and annexing the 
province of Kaliiiga.^ And if the vision of 
the ChakravartI Dharmika Dharmaraja had not 
haunted his mind and thus completely metamor- 
phosed him, the irresistible martial spirit and the 
marvellous statecraft of Magadha would have 
found a further vent by invading and subjugating 
Tamil States and Tamraparpi towards the 
southern extremity of India, and would probably 
not have remained satisfied except by going 
beyond the confines of Bharatavarsha and 
establishing an empire like that of Rome. The 
Aryanisation of India had been completed long 
before Asoka. This Aryanisation was to the 
different races of that country what Hellenism 

1 CL., 1918, p. 84. 

2 Political History of Ancient India (2ad ed.) by Dr. H. 0. Ray- 
chaudhurit pp. 191 ff. ; p. 206 ; pp. 218-9. 
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was to the non-Greek peoples. The Aryan speech 
and mode of life had already been assimilated 
almost all over India, and, even the lingua franca, 
corresponding to the Pali language, was adopted. 
Here were present the solvents that were required 
for the fusion of the diverse Indian races into 
one nationality or rather imperialism. All that 
was now necessary to reach tins consummation 
was political stability, that is, common political 
union. And if Asoka had but continued the 
policy of his predecessors and helped the centri- 
petal forces ushered in by Bimbisara, his strong 
arm and administrative genius could have 
effectually consolidated the Magadha empire and 
ensured this political stability. As it was, he 
formulated a different foreign policy soon after 
the Kalihga war, that is, just after that event 
which would have stimulated other kings of his 
opportunity and resources to establish a world- 
dominion. The very idea of \rar Asoka thereafter 
abhorred. We have seen how, in describing the 
horrors of the Kalihga war, he says that if one- 
hundredth, nay, one-thousandth, of that misery 
were to befall men again, that would be a cause 
of extreme regret to him. And it is with a 
sense of relief and joy, as it were, that in another 
place he tells us that the sound of the drum has 
new become with him the sound of Dhainma, and 
not of war. But the incident of the Kalihga 
war he has mentioned with a purpose. There 

3-‘l 
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he naively confesses that he has abandoned all 
idea of vijaya or terrestrial conquest and adopted 
that of Dkamma-vijaya or conquest through 
Bhamma. This latter, says he, can with love and 
good will be achieved in all bordering regions, and 
has been so achieved by him, as he informs us. 
But he is not content with merely enunciating 
this new policy, but goes to the length of exhort- 
ing his sons, grandsons, and all his descendants 
to abandon all greed for terrestrial conquest, and 
follow in his foot-steps by continuing and 
completing the conquest through Dhamma 
inaugurated by him. The effects of this change 
of policy, of the replacement of vijaya 
Dharrwia-vijaya, were politically disastrous though 
spiritually glorious. Love of peace and hanker- 
ing after spiritual progress were no doubt 
engendered, and have now been ingrained in the 
Indian character. The Hindu mind, which was 
already spiritual, became infinitely more spiri- 
tual. But that must have created some apathy 
to militarism, political greatness, and material 
well-being. This must be the reason why after 
Kautilya we find tlie progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly impeded and 
stunted, especially at a time when the Magadha 
State was expected to create the feeling of 
nationality and raise India to a higher political 
plane. Anoka’s new angle of vision, however, 
sounded a death-knell to the Indian aspiration 
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of a centralised national state and world-wide 
empire. The effects of his policy were manifest 
soon after his death. Dark clouds began to 
gather in the north-western horizon, and hardly a 
quarter of a century had elapsed since his demise 
when the Bactrian Greeks crossed the Hindukush 
which formed the north-western boundary of 
the Mauryan dominions, and began to cause 
the decay of what was once a mighty empire. 
We know how very afraid the Greeks were of 
the Magadha army, even when they were led 
by Alexander. Three battles were enough for 
them to dismantle and destroy the fabric of the 
wide Achaemenian empire ; but when they enter- 
ed India, they had to fight every inch of their 
ground, and their very leader, Alexander, was 
once almost mortally wounded. Of course, 
the Greeks were a band of mighty and brave 
warriors, and succeeded, though with difficulty, in 
conquering many Indian tribes and even king 
Poros of the Punjab. But, as Plutarch tells us, 
the battle with Poros so much depressed the 
spirits of the Macedonians and made them so 
very unwilling to advance farther into India 
that they most resolutely opposed Alexander 
when he insisted that they should cross the 
Ganges and encounter the Magadha forces.^ 


1 Ancient India : Its Invasion by Alexander the Great by Mac- 
Crindle, p. 310. See also H. G. Eay’s article : Why did not 
Alexander cross the Beas (JPASB., Vol. XIX. pp. 365 ff.) 
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The Macedonian monarch was much vexed and 
enraged, but had to retreat. Such was the dread 
which the Magadha army struck in the mind of 
the Macedonians. But it looks that owing to 
the new foreign policy inaugurated by Asoka for 
the promotion of Dhamma, everything had 
suddenly changed and the very Greeks who 
Were in funks about the Magadha forces even 
when they were led by Alexander had little 
difihculty now in carrying their victorious arms 
into the heart of Northern India and dis- 
integrating and dismembering the Magadha 
empire. 

What is worse is that the Greek inroads, 
soon after the demise of As'oka, for which his 
change of foreign policy appears to be respon- 
sible, opened a passage into India to the various 
wild hordes, such as the Sakas, Palbavas, Kusha- 
nas, Hunas, Gurjaras and so forth, whom we 
now find pouring unceasingly into the country 
till the sixth century A.D. and eclipsing the 
sovereignty of the indigenous rulers with 
such few exceptions only as the Suhgas and 
Guptas, It is true that these foreign tribes 
were all Hinduised soon after they were settled 
in India, but the fact can scarcely be contested 
that the political power of the country was 
practically monopolised by these foreigners up 
till the advent of the Muhammadans. The old 
Hindu genius for political originality and 
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evolution thus remained dormant and died a 
natural death ; and the world dominion to which 
India at one time seemed to aspire resolved 
itself into a mere chimera. 

Though, on account of the missionary activity 
of Asoka, India, it appears, has been lost to 
jiationalism and political greatness, she has 
doubtless gained in cosmopolitanism and 
humanitarianism w hich are the basic principles 
of Hindu society. It is true that as a consequence 
of this the progress of the Political Science 
was suddenly arrested, and that religion and 
philosophy began more and more to absorb the 
Hindu mind. It must not, however, be thought 
that the Hindu mind became completely averse 
or indifferent to the amenities of the w'orldly 
life or that India lost her importance com- 
mercially or industrially. YVhether, on the whole, 
this is a gain or loss to India, different people 
will decide according to their different tempera- 
ments. This much, however, is certain tliat the 
world has considerably gained by the missionary 
activity of this Indian monarch and that while 
to the Parther Past Buddhism has given not 
only her religion and philosophy but also other 
important features of the Hindu civilisation, it 
has exercised great influence not only on the 
Jewish sects of the Therapeutic and Essenes but 
also on Christianity of the early period as well 
as of the Middle Ages. 



APPENDIX. 


To no less a scholar than Prof. Charpentier 
the A^okan records appear historically to be of a 
shadowy and doubtful character. “Different 
scholars,” says he, “ will look at the inscriptions 
of Asoka from different points of view. To some 
of them their importance lies wholly in the 
information they are supposed to convey to us 
concerning Asoka’s personality and the history 
of his reign. But to the present writer it 
appears that the historical facts put on record 
here are extremely scanty and vague ; and it is 
exceedingly questionable whether Asoka has 
laid open to us or has concealed the greater part 
of bis own personality.” ^ It is not clear whether 
the Professor would have us believe that Asoka 
was the great French diplomat Tallyrand, in one 
of his previous births, — Tallyrand who main- 
tained that language was intended not to 
express, but to conceal, one’s thought. But if 
the Buddhist monarch had seriously thought of 
throwing dust into the eyes of posterity, he 
would have shown himself to be a perfect 
master of words, as every successful diplomat 
is. But was Asoka so really ? “ His sentences,” 


1 JEA8., 1926, p. 138. 
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says Senart, “ are often short, even abrupt, and 
are always wanting in variety. His language 
is a ‘ prentice sailor, afraid to venture far from 
shore. When in an unlucky moment, he ven- 
tures on a period, he only makes his exit with 
great difficulty.” ^ And it is this “ prentice 
sailor ” of a monarch who is supposed to be such 
an expert in “ doctored compositions ” as to have 
concealed his thoughts and personality and 
completely hoodwinked the whole world 1 Again, 
it is possible to dupe mankind by promulgating 
two or three edicts by a cunning manipulation 
of words. But the inscriptions of Asoka have 
been found in legion, and deal with many and 
manifold subjects connected with his Dhamma 
propaganda. Surely even a Tallyrand or 
Bismarck, if he had attempted to publish such 
numerous and multifarious records, would have 
contradicted and betrayed himself hopelessly in 
more than one place, in spite of his colossal 
cunning and superb power of fabrication. But 
has Asoka done so ? On the contrary, Senart has 
freely testified to “ the unity of tone which 
reisfns throusrhout all his edicts ” and “ their 
perfect agreement and the natural way in which 
they complete each other.” ^ “ It cannot, I 

think,’^ says further the French savant, “ be 


1 I A.. 1891, p. 266. 

2 Ibidt p. 229. 
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denied without injustice, that he exhibits, in his 
edicts, a spirit of moderation, a moral elevation, 
a care for the public good, which merit every 
praise.” “ By the various efforts with which he 
was inspired in his religious zeal, by his relations 
with nations not subject to his empire, nay, with 
peoples the most distant from the Peninsula, and 
finally, by the monuments, epigraphic or other- 
wise, of which he was the creator, Piyadasi 
certainly rendered services to the general civi- 
lisation of India, and the credit of these merits 
we are in justice bound to render to him.”* 
If this is not real insight into Asoka’s persona- 
lity, one wonders how any ruler can reveal his 
personality at all. Fortunately the above 
view of Senart has been countenanced by all 
scholars of repute. To say therefore that As'oka 
in his records has not laid bare but rather con- 
cealed the greater part of his personality is as 
amusing as the opinion of Latham ^ that 
Piyadasi was none but the Egyptian Phrahate 
or of P. C. Mukliarji ® who identified the 
Sandracottus of the Greek writers with the 
Mauryan monarch, Asoka. 


1 Ihid, p. 266. 

2 JRAS., Vol. XVII, p. 273 ff. 

3 lA., 1902, p. 233. 
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Asoka Inscriptions 


A.— THEIll PROVINCES, ETC. 

Rock Inscriptions 

(a) The Fourteen Rock Edicts. 

Inscriptions of Asoka have been engraved 
either on rocks, stone pillars or in caves. We 
shall first take up those called the Eourteen 
Hock Inscriptions or Edicts. These together 
form a set of fourteen different inscriptions 
following a serial order and have been found 
incised in seven different localities with a few 
slight variants and dialectical peculiaritie®. Com- 
mencing from the north-west, the first recen- 
sion or group of these inscriptions is found at 
ShahbazgarhT in the Yusufzai subdivision of the 
Peshawar District in the North-west Erontier 
Province, about 40 miles N. E. of Peshawar. 
It was first made known by General Court 
who described it as being situated quite close 
to Kapurdagarhi after which it was formerly 
known as the Kapurdagarhi recension. Kapur- 
dagarhr, however, is two miles distant, and the 
rock is actually within the boundary of the very 
34 
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much larger village of Shahbazgarhi, from 
which it is less than half a mile distant. The 
larger portion of the record, containing all the 
inscriptions except the twelfth, is engraved on 
both the eastern and western faces of a mass of 
trap rock, feet long, 10 feet high and 10 feet 
thick, and lying about 80 feet up the slope of 
the hill with its western face looking down to- 
wards the village of Shahbazgarhi. Edict XII 
of this recension was however discovered as late 
as 1889 by the late Sir Harold Deane, and is 
engraved on a separate piece of rock about 50 
yards distant from the main record. Shahbaz- 
garhi is a modern name, but the present village 
is the site of a very old and extensive city, 
and, according to Cunningham, represents the 
ancient city of Po-lusha (Yuan Chvvang) or Fo 
sha-fu (Sungyun) ^ — a famous Buddhist Tirtha, 
the scene of the Wessantara Jataka. It was 
probably the capital of the Yavana province 
comprised in Asokan dominions. 

The next recension in order is that at Man- 
sehra in the Hazara Distict of the North-w^est 
Frontier Province, about 15 miles north of 
Abbottabad. Here the edicts have been incised 
on three boulders. There are no vestiges of 
any old habitation in the neighbourhood, but 
as pointed out by Sir A. Stein, the record 


1 C. ASB., V. 8-23; C. CII., I. 8-12. 
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seems to have been engraved on a rock lying by 
an ancient road leading to a place of pilgrimage 
now called Brcrl, which is the Kashmiri equi- 
valent of Bhattarika=Devi or Durgiid We 
have seen that Edict XII of the Shahbazgarhl 
copy is engraved on a separate rock, whereas the 
same inscription in the Mansehra version is in- 
cised on one whole side of a rock. At both 
these places, again, the characters are larger, 
and the engraving more accurate, than those of 
anv other edict. There can be no doubt, as was 
first pointed out by Senart,-* that special pro- 
minence seems to have been attached, on this 
side of India, at any rate, to Edict XII, which 
insists upon toleration being shown by one reli- 
gious sect to another. It appears as if, in the 
eyes of king Asoka counsels of religious peace 
were specially necessary in this extreme region 
of the north-west of his empire, which, being 
the main route of the invasions into India, must 
always have been the meeting place of diverse 
races, divided by religious ideas. 

The third copy of the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
is engraved on a huge boulder of quartz on the 
western bank of the Jumna just above her 
junction with the Tons river and about fifteen 
miles to the west of Mussoorie (Mansurl). The 
rock is situated about a mile and a half of KalsI 

1 Pll.-ASNWFP., 1904-5, p. 17. 

2 LA,, 1890, p. 43. 
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in the Dehra Dun District, U.P., which is the 
nearest village to it and after which the inscrip- 
tion is called Kalsi Recension. The boulder is 
10 ft. long, 10 ft. higli, and about 8 ft. thick at 
the bottom. The south-eastern face has been 
smoothed, but rather unevenly, as it follows the 
undulations of' the original surface.^ It w^as 
originally discovered by Mr. Forrest in 1860. 
The letters of the inscription were then hardly 
visible, the whole surface being encrusted with 
the dark moss of ages. At first sight, the in- 
scription looks as if it wois imperfect in many 
places, but this is owing to the engraver hav- 
ing purposely left all the cracked and rougher 
portions uninscribed. Towards the bottom, 
beginning with the 10th edict, the letters increase 
in size until they become about thrice as large as 
those of the upper part. Owing either to this 
enlargement of the letters or perhaps, to the 
latter part of the inscription being of the later 
date, the prepared surface was too small for the 
whole record wdiich w'as therefore completed 
on the left-hand side of the rock. On the 
right-hand side is traced in outline one elephant 
labelled Gajatama=i ‘ the superlative elephant,’ 
referring, of course, to Buddha,^ 

There are many sculptured stones lying about 
close to the rock indicating the former existence 

1 C. ASR., I. 214 : C. Cir., 1. 12-13. 

2 See p. 170 above. 
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of structures iu the neighbourhood, and the 
place itself was certainly situated near the ancient 
and prosperous city of Srughna, 

The fourth copy is the famous Girnar version, 
first described by Colonel Tod in 1822. It is 
inscribed on the north-eastern face of the large 
rock on the road to the Girnar hill, half a mile 
to the east of the city of Junagadh in Kathia- 
war. Girnar is the same as Girinagara, which 
was for long the capital of Surashtra. The Pra- 
bhusakhanda describes Girnar as a ^aiva tirtha. 
It is also one of the places highly venerated by 
the Jainas. The record remained buried in a 
dense forest and might never have come to 
light, had not a local notable made a causeway 
through the jungle for the benefit of pilgrims.^ 
The inscription consists of two main divisions 
which are separated by a line drawn from the 
top of the rock downwards. To the left are 
engraved the first five edicts, and to the right 
next seven edicts from 6-12. The 13th edict 
is placed below, and on its right is the lith 
edict. The preservation is good, except where a 
portion of the stone, containing the 5th and 
13th edicts, has been destroyed, it is said, during 
the blasting operations carried out to furnish 
material for the causeway referred to above. 
By turning up the soil close by. Captain Postans 


1 ASWI., II. 95; Pll,— ASWI., 1898-9, p. 15. 
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before 1877 recovered numerous fragments of 
the rock among which were two pieces bearing 
Asokan letters, no doubt pertaining to Edict 
XIII., described and deciphered later on in 
JR AS., 1900, pp. 335 and If. The edicts are 
separated from one another by horizontal lines 
drawn right across. Below Edict XIII., sepa- 
rated by an indentation, was engraved va 

sveto hasti ■■^malohasukliaharo nama ( = ‘the 
white elephant whose name is the bringer of 
happiness to tlie whole world’), where Prof. 
Kern was the first to recognise an unmistakable 
reference to Buddha.^ It is possible there was 
here originally some stone representation of 
elephant similar to those found at Dhauli and 
Kalsi. 

On the same rock are also inscribed the 
record of Rudradaman (A. D. 150) and that of 
Skandagupta (A. D. 157), informing us that in 
its vicinity was constructed under the orders of 
Chandragupta Maurya, a lake named Sudarsana 
which was equipped with watercourses and 
sluices by the local representatives of the Maur- 
yan dynasty and which was twice repaired, once 
in the reign of Rudradaman and once again in 
the reign of Skandagupta. 

The discovery of a fragment containing a 
few words from Edict VIII. is enough to prove 


1 See p. 177 above. 
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that a copy of this set of documents once existed 
at Sopara in the Thana District to the north of 
Bombay.^ Sopara, still a prosperous town, was 
an important port and mart under the name of 
Surparaka (Mahahharata), Suppara (Periplus), or 
Soupara (Ptolemy). The Mahahharata seems 
to state that it was founded by Parasurama, 
and mention is made there of Rama-tlrtha.^ It 
was a very holy place and for long the capital 
of Aparanta. The stone is now preserved in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

Two copies exist on the eastern side of 
India, near the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
within the limits of the kingdom of Kalinga 
conquered by A^oka ‘ when he had been conse- 
crated eight years.’ The northern copy (dis- 
covered by Mr. Kittoe in 1837) is inscribed on a 
rock called Aswastama, situated close to the 
village of Dhauli (the town of Tosali mentioned 
in the edicts as the seat of a Kumara viceroyalty) 
about seven miles to the south of Bhuhanesvara, 
in the Purl District, Orissa. The Asoka inscrip- 
tions are arranged in three parallel vertical 
columns, of which the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
(minus Edicts XII. and XIII.) occupy the whole 
of the middle column and one-half of the right 
column. Afterwards two local edicts were added, 

1 JBBUAS., XV., 282 and ff. ; PR.— ASWI., 1897-8, pp. 7 and ff. 

2 lA., 18s2, p. 236. 

3 C. ASE., XIII. 96 and 112 ; C. GIL, I. 15 and ff. 
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one completing the right-hand column, and the 
other fllling the whole of the left-hand column. 
The latter is, therefore, the second of the two 
separate Edicts here. Immediately above the 
inscription is a terrace, on the right side of which 
is the fore-part of an elephant, 4 feet high, of 
superior workmanship ; the whole is hewn out of 
the solid rock. P^rom the grooves traceable here, 
the elephant seems originally to have been pro- 
tected hy a wooden canopy. Tlie southern version 
(first copied by Sir Walter Elliot in 1850) is en- 
graved on the face of a ‘ picturesque ’ rock in a 
large old fort called Jaugada (Lac-fort), near 
the bank of Rishikulya river, about eighteen 
miles to the west-north-west of the town of 
Ganjara. The Jaugada inscriptions are engraved 
on three different tables on the vertical face of 
the rock. The first contains the first five edicts, 
but about one-half has been utterly lost by the 
peeling away of the rock. The second tablet 
comprises the next five edicts and Edict XIV. 
About one-third of this tablet has been mutilat- 
ed. The thiid tablet contains the two separate 
Edicts which are found at i haul!. These are 
less carefully engraved tliau those on the other 
two tablets. 

Another copy of the Eourteen Rock Edicts 
was discovered in 1929 near Yerragudi, about 
8 miles north by west from Gooty in the Karnul 
District, Madras Presidency. It is said that 
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the Government Epigraphist is engaged upon 
deciphering and publishing them. 


Separate Kalin ga Edicts. 

Two separate edicts, the Borderers’ Edict and 
the Provincials’ Edict, take the place of Edicts 
XII. -XIII. of the ordinary series, at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. 


(b) The Minor Rock Edicts. 

At first, only three copies of these Edicts 
were known, what may be called the three 
northern versions.' Of these one is engraved on 
a rock in an artificial cave near the summit of 
the Channanpir hill to the east of Sahasram 
(Shahabad District, Bihar), now surmounted by 
a shrine of the Muhammadan Pir (saint) after 
whom it is named. “ Smith says that in Asoka’s 
time the place must have been visited by the 
Hindu pilgrims. But this is a mere conjecture. 
Another copy is inscribed on the Rupnath rock 
(Jabalpur District, Central Provinces), lying at 
the foot of the Kaimur range of hills. The 
spot is no doubt visited at present by pilgrims 
who worship the local deity, Rupnath (Siva), 
and bathe in the three sacred pools named after 


1 CASE., VI., 98 ; VII. 68; IX. 38; and XL 133; C. CH., I. 20-4; 
PE.— ASWI., 1903-4, pp. 35-6; AR.— ASEC., 1907-8, p. 19. 

EC., XI. 1-5 (Intro.). 

35 
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Rama, Lakshmana and Sita. The third northern 
version, discovered by Carlleyle in 1872-73, 
is engraved on a huge isolated block standing 
at the foot of a hill called the Hinsagir hill 
near the ancient city of Bairat (Jaipur State, 
Rajputana), where the Pandavas are said to 
have lived during the concluding portion of 
their exile. The surface of the rock is rough, 
and has suffered much from weathering. Of 
the southern version three were discovered 
in 1892 by Mr. B. Lewis Bice ' incised in three 
localities, all close to one another, in the 
Chitaldrug District of Mysore, namely, Sidda- 
pur, Jatinga-Rameswar and Brahmagiri, not far 
from the site of an ancient locality (probably 
Isila of the Edict). The Mysore versions alone 
contain each a short supplementary edict giving 
a summary of As^oka’s Dhamma. The discovery 
of these inscriptions for the first time clearly 
showed that Asoka’s empire had spread as far 
south as Mysore. The fourth southern version 
is the Maski Minor Rock Edict discovered in 
1915.' It is in the District of Raicbur, Nizam’s 
Dominions. Though it is in a mutilated condi- 
tion, it is a very important inscription as it is 
the only record that actually names Asoka 
as its issuer, the other epigraphs ascribing 
themselves to Priyadar^in, another name of 
that king. 


1 HASt, No. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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The fifth southern version came to light 
along with the fourteen Rock Edicts found in 
1929 near Yerragudi, in the Karnul District of 
the Madras Presidency. A facsimile, strange 
to say, has been printed topsyturvy in the 
September issue of the Telugu magazine Bharatl 
of 1929. The sixth southern version was dis- 
covered in 1931 by Mr. Yazdani, incised on a 
bare rock on the highest point of the Palki 
Gunk hill near Kopbal in the extreme south- 
west corner of the Nizam’s territory. The text 
of neither of these has yet been published. 


Pillar Inscriptions. 


(a) The Seven Pillar Edicts. 

The inscribed pillars of Asoka have long 
been known to the Europeans owing to the 
favourite positions which they occupy in the 
very heart of the empire.* Of these the best 
known, and the earliest to be noticed by 
Europeans is the Delhi (Sivalik, or Topra) 
Pillar, commonly known as Firozshah’s lut. 
According to Sliams-i-Siraj, a contemporary of 
Sultan i'iroz Tughlak, this pillar was brought 
(A. D. 1356) by the Sultan, from a place 
called Topra (v.l. Tohera, Tamera, Nahera, 

1 0. ASE., 1. 76, 73, 161, 293; V. 143; XIV, 78; XVI. 110; XXII. 
51. C. CII.. I. 34 & ff. 
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etc.) on the bank of the Jumna, which was 
at the foot of the mountains, ninety kos from 
Delhi, and was erected on the summit of 
Kothila in Pirozahad. It contains seven “ pillar- 
edicts” whereas the other pillars contain six only. 
The first eleven lines of the seventh Edict have 
been incised on the eastern face of the column 
and the remaining round the whole of the shaft. 
This inscription is a later addition, as is clearly 
shown by the fact that it has been engraved 
in thinner and less carefully formed letters, 
many of which, again, have a sloping or cursive 
form. 

The second of A.soka’s Delhi pillars, accord- 
ing to Shams-i-Siraj, was brought from Mirath 
(Meerat) by the same Sultan and was set up 
near the “ Hunting Palace,” which, we know, 
was situated on the Ridge to the north-west of 
the modern city. According to the popular 
belief, the pillar was thrown down by an acci- 
dental explosion of a powder magazine in the 
reign of Earokhsir (1713-19 A.D.). The in- 
scribed portion of this fallen shaft was once in 
the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
But this piece was afterwards returned to Delhi, 
and the pillar again sot up (1867 A.D.) in its old 
position. The inscriptions on this pillar are very 
imperfect, partly owing to its mutilation, and 
partly to the worn surface of the existing 
pieces. 
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The Allahabad pillar now stands near Ellen- 
borough Barrack in the Tort. It is inscribed 
also with two minor edicts of Asoka, and as 
one of these is addressed to the officials at 
Kausambi, the pillar appears to have been 
originally set up in that ancient city identified 
with Kosara on the Jumna, about 30 miles 
south of west from Allahabad. This pillar con- 
tains Samudragupta’s Prasasti also. Jahangir 
ruthlessly destroyed, by his vainglorious inscrip- 
tion, the third and fourth edicts of Asoka. 
Shortly before his time, however, the pillar had 
been removed to Prayaga, and it is surmised 
that it was brought there by Piroz Tughlak who, 
we know, Avas responsible for the removal of at 
least two Asoka columns to Delhi. 

In the Champilran District of North Behilr, 
there are three pillars inscribed with edicts of 
this series. The Lauriya Araraj (or Radhiah) 
pillar is situated close to the small hamlet of 
Lauriya, at a distance of one mile to the south- 
west of the much frequented Hindu temple of 
Araraj-Mahadev, two miles and a half to the east- 
south-east of the village of Radhia and twenty 
miles to the north-west of the Kesaria Stupa, on 
the way to Bettia. Proceeding from this spot 
and going N. W. towards Nepal, one will see 
the graceful Lauriya Nandangarh or Mathiah 
pillar which is the only one of Asoka’s columns 
which still retains its original capital. It stands 
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near the large village of Lauriya, 3 miles north 
of Mathiah and very close to the ancient site of 
Nandangarh, the remarkable ruins of which 
date, according to Dr. Bloch, ^ from pre-Maur- 
yan period and where has been located the sacred 
site of the ‘ Charcoal Stupa’ of Pippalavana. A 
Persian inscription, dated 1071 (A. D. 1660-1) 
recording the name of MaJiiuddln Muhammad 
Aurangazih Padshah Alamglr Ghdzi was probably 
inscribed by some zealous Moslem in Jumla’s 
army, which was then on its return from Bengal 
whose attempt to demolish the Kafer monument 
is still visible in the form of the round mark of 
a cannon shot just below the capital. Some 
twenty miles N. N. E. of it and more than a 
mile N. E. of Piparia village is the Raraapurwa 
hamlet.^ The Champaran pillars were supposed 
by the late Dr. Smith® to have marked the course 
of the royal road from the northern bank of 
the Ganges opposite the capital to the Nepal 
valley. 


(6) The Minor Pillar Edicts. 

The Allahabad pillar contains two minor 
edicts — the Queen’s Edict and the Edict specify- 
ing the penalty of schism in the Church. Of 


1 ASI. All., 1906-7, p. 119 & II. 

2 Ibid, 1907-8, pp. 181 and ft. 

3 Asoka, p. 120. 
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the Queen’s Edict we have no other version. But 
besides the mutilated version of Allahabad and 
Sanchi ^ (inscribed on a fallen and broken pillar 
at the southern entrance to the Great Stupa of 
Sanchi in Bhopal State, Central India), the 
Edict on the penalty of schism in the Church is 
also preserved in the nearly complete and fuller 
version engraved on the Sarnath Pillar ^ dis- 
covered by Mr. Oertel in 1905, at Sarnath about 
3| miles N. of Benares. 

The most important of the minor pillars of 
Asoka is the Bummindei pillar standing at the 
shrine of Bummindel about one mile north of 
Paderia and 2 miles north of Bhagwanpur in the 
Nepalese Tashil of that name situated to the 
north of the British District of Basti.® The 
commemorative record inscribed on it states that 
Lord Buddha, the Sakya sage, was born there. 
It thus locates the famous Lumbiril grove, the 
birthplace of Buddha. A similar commemorative 
pillar is that discovered on the western bank of 
Nigliva Sagar, near the village of Nigllva in the 
Nepalese Tarai to the north of the Basti District. 
The inscription on this pillar, now situated at a 
distance of about 13 miles to the north-west of 
the last-mentioned pillar, records that it was 

1 A Guide to Sanchij pp. 90 and ff. 

* ASI.— AE„ 1904-5, pp. 68 and ff. 

3 Fiihrer’s An, Prog, Ecp., 1894-95, para. 3; JBAS., 1897, pp. 429 
and ff, ; pp. 365 and ff. 
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erected to mark the site of the stiipa oi Kona- 
gamana. 

An inscribed stone-slab was procured in 
March 1928 by Mr. Birendranath Koy for his 
museum at Puri from a farmer of the village of 
Kapilesvar, situated nearly a mile to the south 
of the famous Lingaraj Temple at Bhubanesvar 
(Pravasi, Sravan, 1335 B. S.). It was found to 
be a copy of the Rummindei Pillar Inscription 
and was first brought to public notice by 
Mr. H. C Chakladar of the Calcutta University. 


Cave Inscriptions. 

The famous caves of Barabar and NagarjunI 
are situated sixteen miles due north of Gaya, or 
nineteen miles by the road, in two separate 
groups of hills on the left or west bank of the 
Phalgu river.^ There are four caves in the 
Barabar hill. Three of them have their walls 
inscribed with Asoka characters, informing us 
that these caves were dedicated by king Piyadasi 
to the Ajivikas. 


Chronology of Inscriptions. 

So much for the provenance of the various 
inscriptions of Asoka. We have now to consider 
other questions connected with them. First, 
what are the forms of stone on which they were 

1 C. ASE., I. 44 and £f. ; C. CII., I. 30-1. 
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engraved ? How are they spoken of by A^oka ? 
At the end of PE. VII., he refers to ^ild-stamhha 
and Mld-phalaka. The first obviously represent 
the stone pillars, and we know that many of his 
records were inscribed on them. Sild-phalaka 
signify ‘ the stone slabs,’ but except perhaps the 
Bbabru Edict, ^ no inscription of A4oka has yet 
been found incised on a stone slab. About the 
end of the Sahasarara and Eupnath Edicts we 
meet with the words Hld-stamhha and parvata. 
The last of these must refer to such rocks as 
have been inscribed with not only his Minor 
Eoek Edicts but also Fourteen Rock Edicts. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Dhauli and Jaugada 
versions of the last series speak of their having 
been engraved on a paroata. The name of the 
parvata was in each case specified, but that in 
the Jaugada copy is aione preserved, and that is 
Khapimgala. It will thus be seen that Asoka 
caused his records to be incised on a three- fold 
material, namely, rock, stone pillar and stone 
slab. 

The second question that we have now to 
consider is; how does A^oka speak of his inscrip- 
tions ? By what names does he refer to them ? 
Those who have studied the Fourteen Rock and 
the Seven Pillar Edicts know full well that they 
have been designated Dhamma-lipis by him. What 
does this phrase mean ? We have seen above 

1 C. ASE., II. 247 ; C. CII., I 24 ; PE.-A8WI., 1909-10, p. 45, 

86 
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that Asoka is very fond of instituting a com- 
parison between his Dhamma and the ordinary 
practices of life. Thus he compares vijaya with 
Dhaipma-vijaya, mangold with Dhamraa-mangala, 
dana with Dhamma-dana, and so forth. We also 
know that he distinguishes between ordinary 
Mahamiltras and Dhamma-Mahamatras. The 
same must have been the case with Dhamma-lipis, 
which he must have used in contrast with ordinary 
lifis. Now, lipi is a word which signifies a 
‘ writ ’ or ‘ record,’ and is found employed in this 
sense not only in the Separate Kalinga Edicts 
but also Sarnath Pillar Edict. The use of this 
word, especially in the last inscription, is of 
special importance. This Edict, it is worthy of 
note, calls itself a sdsana or Order, and yet we 
are told that two lipis of it were to be deposited 
— one for the guidance of the Ofl&cials and the 
other for the Buddhist laity. Lipi cannot but 
mean ‘ a document ’ here. As king, Asoka must 
have issued a great many decrees relating to 
secular matters. And the writings conveying 
those decrees are obviously lipis. And further 
as he was also a preacher, he must have issued 
similar decrees for the advancement of Dhamma. 
These can therefore most appropriately be called 
Dharpma-lipi. It is true that the Fourteen 
Rock and the Seven Pillar Edicts alone have 
been styled Dhartima-lipi; but it does not follow 
that the other inscriptions of Asoka, except 
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perhaps those engraved in the caves, were not so. 
All these epigraphs were records relating to 
the promotion and propagation of Dhamma 
and can with perfect propriety he designated 
Dhamma-lipi. 

The third question that we have to discuss 
is : the time when the different records were 
engraved. It is not, however, an easy question 
to answer. Because the word likh which means 
‘to engrave’ also means ‘ to write,’ and sometimes 
it is very difficult to understand which sense is 
intended. Thus RE. IV. has idam lekhdpitani 
twice, e.g., in Girnar (J) and (K). Here it no 
doubt seems tempting to take likh in the 
sense of ‘ to engrave.’ But if we do so, we 
shall be compelled to suppose that while this 
edict was inscribed in the 12th, the next was in 
the 13th year, because, as a matter of fact, RE. 
IV. is dated in the 12th and RE. V. in the 13th 
year of Asoka’s reign. And Senart has adduced 
some solid groundvS to prove that this series of 
Rock Edicts forms one ensemble and was not en- 
graved in successive additions. Similarly, there 
is nothing to show that the term likh is necessa- 
rily used in the sense of ‘ to engrave ’ in the case 
of iyam dhammalipi likhita which occurs about 
the end of RE. XIII. It seems safer and better 
to take likh in the sense of ‘ to write ’ in all cases 
except where there are definite indications point- 
ing to the other sense, such e.g., as where the 
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words chira-thitikd hotu occur as they do in REs. 
V. and VI. and PEs. II. and VII. In one instance 
even the engraver, we find, confounded these 
two senses of the word. Thus in RE. I., the Dh. 
and Jaug. versions have pavatasi before lekhapita 
in the very first line, and one is therefore inclined 
to translate the latter by ‘ caused to be engraved’ 
instead of mert ly ‘caused to be written.’ It seems, 
however, that this reference to parvata was not 
in the original draft of A^oka and was inserted 
locally when it was incised at Dh. and Jaug. 
For in the same edict further on are repeated the 
words iyarri dhammalipi......lekhitd, just where 

A^oka says that two peacocks and one dner 
alone shall be killed for the royal table. He 
could not have said tliis, if lekhitd had meant 
‘engraved,’ fur this series, viz., the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts, must have been inscribed at diffe- 
rent times as their find-spots are situated at 
different distances from Pataliputra. They could 
not have been engraved at one and the same 
time, that is, at any particular time when A^oka 
could make that reference to his royal table. 
This is possible only if by lekhitd is meant ‘the 
writing’ and issuing of that edict, because it is 
only when the edict was drawn up in his palace 
that he could say that only two pea-fowls and 
one deer were bein? slaughtered that day in the 
royal kitchen. This shows that the reference to 
parvata at the beginning of RE. I. in Dh. and 
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Jaug. was inserted by local officers at the capital 
town of Kalibga without understanding what the 
following word likhdpitd really meant there. ■ 

It will thus be seen that the question when 
the different edicts were inscribed is not easy to 
answer. iNevertheless, we are on pretty safe 
grounds in regard to the first six of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts. There can be no doubt that 
together they form one ensemble. For in the 
first place. PE. VII. is found engraved only on 
one column, viz.^ on Delhi-Topra. Secondly, that 
it is a subsequent addition may he seen also 
from the fact that the letters of this epigraph 
are in an entirely different hand from that of the 
preceding six, as we have already observed in 
our notice of this Pillar. Now, it is worthy of 
note that PKs. I. and IV. begin and PE. VI. ends 
by informing us that they were likhdpitd in the 
twenty sixth year of Asoka’s reign. Of course, 
it is natural to say that here likhdpitd means 
‘ written, drawn up.’ But about the close of PE. 
II we have etdye me athdye iyatp dhammalipi 
likhdpitd (I) hevani anupatipajairitu chilalhitikd cha 
h>‘tu ti. As we have here the words chilathitikd 
hotu, likhdpitd in this connection cannot but 
mean ‘ inscribed.* Putting all these facts 
together, it seems that every one of the first six 
of these Edicts was drawn up and promulgated 
in the twenty-sixth year of Asoka’s reign and 
that the six afterwards arranged in their present 
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order into one ensemble and also engraved on the 
pillar in precisely the same year. There can 
thus be no doubt as to the first six of the 8 even 
Pillar Edicts being inscribed in the tvrenty-sixth 
year of Asoka’s reign. As to PE. VII. we know 
it was likhapapita or written in the twenty- 
seventh year. But there is nothing to show in 
what year it was incised on the Delhi-T?opra 
Pillar. All that we can say about it is that it 
could not have been inscribed before the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign. 

Though there is thus a perfect certainty 
about the date of the first six of these Pillar 
Edicts, the same thing cannot unfortunately 
be said in regard to the other records, not 
even in regard to the Fourteen Rock Edicts. 
It is true that no less than four different dates 
are found mentioned in this series (RE. IV., 
V., VIII. and XIII.), but it is nowhere stated 
that this whole set of Dhamma-lipis or any com- 
ponent thereof was inscribed in any particular 
year. They are dates of the different events 
alluded to in the different parts of this series, 
and not of the actual engraving. The latest of 
these is the thirteenth year of As'oka’s reign, and 
this has been proposed by Senart as the date 
when the Fourteen Rook Edicts were incised. 
The French savant, it is true, has been followed 
by other scholars, both Indian and European. 
But this date cannot reasonably be taken as the 
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actual date of the inscribing. All that we can 
logically conclude is, not that the whole set was 
engraved in the thirteenth regnal year, but only 
that it could not have been eugraved before that 
year. We have, therefore, to fix the date for 
this series on independent grounds. If it can- 
not be fixed with any certainty, we shall do so 
at least approximately. The line of argument 
we have to adopt in this connection has already 
been indicated above. ‘ Pillar Edict VII. has 
been looked upon by all scholars as giving a 
resume of the measures that Asoka devised and 
followed for the promotion of Dhamma up to 
the twenty-seventh year of his reign, which, we 
have just seen, is the date of that edict. But 
we find absolutely no reference made in it to the 
works of charity he executed in and outside India 
and which have been described in Rock Edict II. 
or to the successes which crowned his missionary 
efforts, as we learn from Rock Edict XIII., not 
only in his empire but also in the dominions of 
his neighbouring sovereigns, Greek and Indian. 
Both these matters are of such paramount 
importance in Anoka’s estimation that he would 
never have failed to make mention of them in 
Pillar Edict VII., if he had known about them 
before the twenty-seventh year, the date of that 
edict. We are, therefore, compelled to infer 
that Rock Edicts II. and XIII., in fact the 


1 Above, p. 50, Dg 1, 
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whole set of the Fourteen Eock Edicts, came to 
be engraved after the Seven Pillar Edicts were 
promulgated. Another consideration also points 
to the same conclusion. 

After giving the date of its promulgation, 
PE. VII. ends thus : etdiji devdncLiii-piye aha ( : ) 
iyarai dharpmalipi ata athi silathanihhdni va sila- 
phalakdni va tata kafaviyd ena esa chilathitike 
siyd. “ This the Beloved of the gods saith : this 
Dharrimalipi should be inscribed where there are 
stone pillars or stone tablets so that it may long 
endure.” This clearly shows that whatever 
records he had already engraved were engraved 
on stone pillars and stone slabs only. 

There is, indeed, no reference here to the in- 
scribing of Dhaipraa-lipis on parvatas or rocks. 
The idea does not seem to have occurred to him 
till after the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
the date of Pillar Edict VII. This shows that 
all his Eock Edicts, whether they are the Four- 
teen Eock Edicts or the Minor Eock Edicts, 
must have been engraved when the work of 
inscribing the Seven Pillar Edicts came to an 
end. 

As regards the question : which were first in- 
scribed — the Fourteen Eock Edicts or the Minor 
Eock Edicts, it deserves to be noticed, as we 
have seen, that in the Sahasaram and Eupnath 
epigraphs Afoka orders that edict to be 
inscribed on a parvata^ and on a stone pillar 
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wherever it exists. The phrase ‘on a stone 
pillar wherever it exists ’ shows that these edicts 
were engraved after he had set up his pillars. 
This also shows that the idea of inscribing 
parvata or rocks was new to him at that time. 
It seems therefore that soon after the pillars 
were engraved Asoka took up the work of 
incising Minor Rock Edicts, which must have 
been followed by that of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts. When the latter series was being 
inscribed, the idea of engraving rocks as well 
as pillars had become so familiar that Asoka 
makes absolutely no reference to either and 
that if he makes any reference at all to such 
material, he makes the general remark that 
those (Fourteen) Rock Edicts were engraved on 
stone in order that they might endure perma- 
nently. 

A ^oka does not seem to have been able to 
carry out his whole programme of inscribing his 
edicts. He orders PE. VII. to be engraved on 
stone pillars and stone slabs. But so far as we 
can see, it was incised only on one pillar, viz., 
the Delhi-Topra Pillar. As to stone slabs, none 
has been found with this edict inscribed on it. 
Probably none was engraved. Similarly, he in- 
tended inscribing Minor Rock Edicts on stone 
columns, but this too does not seem to have 
been done. It does appear after all that A^oka 
commenced this work rather late in his life and 
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was not thus able to carry through his whole 
programme of inscribing his Dhamma-lipis. 

After a hard strenuous missionary career of 
at least fourteen years, the idea first occurred to 
Asoka of inscribing on imperishable stone his 
manifold thoughts about Dhanama and the 
various measures he adopted for its propagation. 
We have seen already why this idea commended 
itself to his mind. His object evidently was 
that if he gave in a lithic form a succinct 
account of the activities of his career as a mis- 
sionary, it would be preserved for his remote 
descendants to see, read and reflect upon, and 
would stimulate them to push forward, over the 
whole world, the Dharp>ma-vijaya or conquest 
through Dhainma, which was inaugurated by 
him with such eclat. The different parts of his 
Dhamma-lipis, whether we take the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts or the Seven Pillar Edicts, are by no 
means bound together by any natural order. 
Asoka perhaps was in such a hurry to preserve 
an account of his missionary life in a durable 
form that he put together the different com- 
ponents of his series of epigraphs without any 
connected sequence. Nevertheless, we are 
exceedingly obliged to the Buddhist monarch 
that he at all conceived and forthwith executed 
the idea of transmitting to posterity in an endu- 
ring form the thoughts, feelings and motives 
that agitated, animated and guided his soul and, 
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above all, galvanised him into an all-around and 
unflagging activity to promote not only the 
temporal but also the spiritual weal of mankind. 


B. — TRANSLATION, NOTRS, ETC. 

Introductory Note. 

Many are the scholars who have dealt with 
the Asoka inscriptions since the second quarter 
of the 19th century. The labours of Prinsep, 
M ilson and Burnouf, the pioneers of Indian 
epigrapliy, were brought together in 1877 by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham in the handy form 
of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I. 
But they have now become more or less obsolete 
on account of the faultiness of their texts. 
Some new inscriptions have been discovered and 
also many of the old known records have been 
differently read and interpreted since this 
volume was published. An exhaustive list of 
references to all publications brought out up 
till 1902, is contained in R. Otto Pranke’s 
Pali und Sanskrit, Strassburg, 1902, pp. 1-5. 
Asioka inscriptions are a literature by them- 
selves, and very few indeed are the scholars who 
have edited and annotated his whole set of 
epigraphs. The following are the only works 
that will generally be useful to a student of 
these inscriptions. 



Senart, Emile — Les Inscriptiones de Piya’- 
dasi (Paris, in two vols.). Though this edition 
has suffered from faulty texts and later dis- 
coveries and researches, it is still considered to 
be an important work which no student can 
afford to ignore. The English translation of 
Vol. II., by G, A. Grierson has been published 
in Ind. Ant., Vols. XVII-XXI. 

Biihler, George — Beitrage zur Erkldrung 
der A^oka-Inscriften (Leipzig, 1909), off-print 
from ZDMG., 1883-1894. This gives many 
improved readings and emended translations, 
together with useful notes. This work is indis- 
pensable. Part of it in English garb was 
published in El., Vol. I., pp. 16-20, and Vol. II., 
pp. 245-274 and 447-72; ASSI., Vol. I., pp. 114- 
125. 

Smith, V. A. — Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor 
of India (3rd Ed., 1920), Chapters IV-V. 
This, however, contains only translations and 
comments, and gives no text of the records. 
This is a carefully prepared compilation, and 
serves as a useful handbook. 

Hultzsch, E. — Inscriptions of Aioka. The 
new revised edition of Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol L, which was begun in 1912 
but was delayed on account of the war, was 
out after the first edition of my book, and is 
now accessible to scholars. It settles many 
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controverted points about the text, and is thus 
a most meritorious production. But it does 
not go very much beyond a judicious selection 
from among the interpretations of Senart, 
Biihler, Thomas, Liiders and the author of this 
book. Not much originality is displayed in 
the matter of interpretation or the historical 
portion of the tome, though his construction of 
a passage from MREI., is invaluable to the 
chronology of A^okan Inscriptions. 

Woolner, A. C . — Asoka Text and Glossary, 
Parts I.-IL, published by the Lahore University. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
Part II., which deals with Asokan glossary. 
Every word is explained in every philological 
detail; and the different interpretations proposed 
of the different terms by the different scholars 
have all been given lucidly, interspersed here 
and there with the author’s own interpretation. 
Part II, is useful not only to a student or a 
lecturer but also to a researcher. 

Mookerji, R. K. — Asoka: Gaekwad Lectures. 
Its main design is to serve as a “ convenient 
text- book ” for University students reading for 
the M. A. Examination. It is thus an excellent 
epitome of Hultzsch’s work. But it seems to 
have been somewhat hastily published. See, 
e.g., into what inaccuracies he has fallen in 
note 2 on p. 151 of his book which have been 
pointed out in note 2 to my translation of 
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HE. VIII. The bonk, however, is not a mere 
compilation, but contains here and there some 
thought-provoking suggestions. 

DilTerent articles by different scholars have 
been published from time to time, either annota- 
ting single words or passages from the \soka 
Inscriptions or dealing with special questions 
connected with them. They are too numerous 
to mention here, and will be referred to in the 
following pages as occasion arises. There are 
however, some invaluable papers of T. Michelson 
published in Indo-Germ. Forschungen, 1908, 
1910, 1911; Amer. Jour. Philology, 1909, 

1910 ; and JAOS., 1909, 1911 and 1916. They are 
concerned more with textual criticism and 
questions of phonetics than with interpretation. 

But the scholar who has recently done 
yeoman’s service to the interpretation of these 
epigraphic records is H. Lilders, whose papers 
in SPAW., 1913 and 1914, have proved exceed- 
ingly valuable to E. llultzsch and A. C. Woolner. 
Unfortunately they have all been written in 
German which is still unknown to a good many 
Indian scholars. An English translation of 
the same is a keenly felt desideratum. We 
cannot close this note without drawing the 
attention of scholars to an interesting and in- 
forming paper of B. M. Barua entitled Inscrip- 
tional Excursions in respect of ASoka Edicts and 
published in the IHQ., 1926, p. 87ff. The 
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same was reprinted in an amplified form under 
the title Asoka Edicts in New Light. “Here 
my immediate purpose,” says he, “ is to show 
how the vehicle of Asokan study has "orie off 
the track and how this can be put back on it. 
This, I believe, can be best achieved by ascer- 
taining the chronology of the edicts and the 
exact significance and historical bearings of 
certain technical terms and expressions in the 
edicts.” In regard to Hultzsch’s edition, he 
remarks : “ As one turns over its pages, read- 

ing written records of the Buddhist emperor 
of India, depending on Dr. Hultzscb’s amended 
texts, interpretation, notes and introduction, 
the suspicion begins to grow that the position 
of his readers is no better than that of the 
caravan merchants in the Buddhist parable in 
which they are said to have at the end of their 
journey returned almost to the same spot whence 
thev had started. For example, his rendering 
of the Bhabru Edict or Second Bairat Kock 
inscription goes to show that he has overlooked 
the note of the present writer in the JRAS., 
1915, used in the third edition of Smith’s AiokaA* 
It is however unfortunate that Barua has 
himself completely overlooked Hultzsch’s in- 
terpretation of ekam chu kho savachhararri, etc., 
in AIRE. I., which is so valuable for ‘the 
chronology of the edicts ’ (see below my n. 2 
to the translation of that Edict). Besides, he 
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has taken the technical terms lipi and lekhita 
invariably in the sense of ‘ inscription * and 
‘ inscribed.’ In these circumstances how far his 
‘ dissertation ’ which occupies three-fourths of 
his publication has helped the vehicle of A^okan 
study being put back on the track from which 
it has gone off is not yet clear. His ‘ excursus,’ 
however, contains valuable quotations from 
Pali and other Buddhist literature of which 
he is a real master and help much towards the 
proper interpretation of some knotty Asokan 
words and passages. No serious student of 
Asoka Inscriptions can afford to ignore it. 



(a) THE FOURTEEN ROCK EDICTS. 


I. 

Translation. 

This Dhanima-lipi * has been caused to he 
written ® by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods.® No life should here ^ be immolated and 
offered as a sacrifice ; nor should any samaja’^ 
be held ; for king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods, sees much evil in a samaja. There are 
however, certain samajas, which are considered 
excellent by Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods. 

Formerly in the kitchen of king Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, many hundreds of thousands 
of animals were every day slaughtered for 
curry.® But now when this Dhamma-lipi is 
written, only three lives have been killed ’ for 
curry, namely, two peacocks and one deer ; 
but even that deer not regularly. Even these 
three animals shall not be afterwards killed. 

Notes. 

1 The phrase d/iarrima-lipi, which occurs in this as well 
as in many other A§oka inscriptions, has been translated 
* righteousness-edict ’ by Kern, simply ‘ edict ’ by Senart, 
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and * religious edict ’ by Biihler. For the meaning of 
Dhatfima-Upif see Above, p. 282f, 

* LikA means both ‘ to write * and ‘ to engrave.* For 
what meaning the word signifies in ASoka inscriptions and 
when, see Above, p. 283ff. 

® For the meaning and significance of devmam-priya, 
see Above, pp. 6-8 : also my note in JBBRAS., XXI. 
393 and Kielhorn’s remarks in JRAS., 1908, pp. 504-5. 

■* The word iAa has been taken by some to mean “ here, 
that is, on this earth,” and by others ” here, that is, in 
Pa^aliputra.” But it had rather be taken to denote his 
“ palace or royal establishment,” because all the other items 
mentioned in this edict are connected with either Asoka 
personally or his royal household. He may therefore 
be supposed to have prohibited the performance of sacri- 
fice not universally in his empire but only so far as he 
and his family were concerned. 

® The real sense of samaja was unknown to scholars till 
it was first pointed out by me in 1902 in JBBRAS., XXL 
395 ff. A more detailed note by me on the same subject 
will be found in lA., 1913, p. 255 &ff. Some additions to 
our knowledge of the exact nature of a samaja has recently 
been made by P. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1914, pp. 392-4 
and 752. See also N. G. Majumdar, lA., 1918, pp. 221-3. 
The word was interpreted by Senart as denoting ‘ a 
convivial assembly ’ (lA., IX. 286), by Pischel ‘ a battue 
(GoU. Gel. Am., 1881, p. 1324), and by Biihler ‘a 
festive assembly * (EL, II. 466). None of these scholars 
was, however, able to substantiate his meaning by any 
literary evidence or to show why some samajas were con* 
demned and some extolled by Asoka in an inscription 
directed against the slaughter of animals. This point has 
been clearly set forth by me. Above, pp. 20-21 and p. 137, 
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® The question arises : why did this daily slaughter 
of hundreds of thousand animals take place in the royal 
kitchen of Afioka before the inscription was engraved ? 
Attention may in this connection be invited to lA., 1913, 
pp. 255 & ff., and also Above, pp. 21-2. 

^ Arabkisu or alabhiyim stands for the third pi. Aor. 
pass. ; arabhare, 3rd pi. Pre. pass. ; and arabhisare or 
alabhiyisamti, 3rd pi. Fut. pass. Note that a -1- rabk is used 
here in the sense of ‘ ordinary killing,’ not ‘ killing for any 
sacrificial purposes.’ 


II. 

Translation. 

Everywhere in the dominions of king Priya- 
darsin, Beloved of the gods, as well as of those 
of his frontier sovereigns,’ such as the Oho^as, 
Pandyas, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, as far as the 
Tamraparni, the Yona (Greek) king called 
Amtiyaka (Antiochus) and also those who are 
the neighbours ^ of Amtiyaka (Antiochus) — 
everywhere has king Priyadarsin, Beloved of 
the gods, established medical treatment of two 
kinds, medical treatment for men and medical 
treatment for animals. Wherever medicinal 
herbs, wholesome for men and wholesome for 
animals, are not found, they have everywhere 
been caused to be imported and planted. 
Roots and fruits, wherever they are not found, 
have been caused to be imported and planted. 
On the roads wells have been caused to be 
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dug, and trees caused to be planted for the 
enjoyment of man and beast. 


Notes. 

’ Ft7tta=‘ conquered country, realm, dominions.’ Amta 
or pachamta (pratyanta) = ‘ bordering dominions,’ or ‘ rulers 
or people of bordering dominions.’ For Choda, etc., see Above, 
pp. 40 & ff. For Parndiya (Pandya), see also CL., 1918, 
pp. 10-11. In regard to Satiyaputra, B, G. Bhandarkar 
draws attention to the fact that along the westernmost 
portion of the Deccan tableland we have Maratha, Kayastha, 
and Brahman families, bearing the surname Satpute, which 
seems to be derived from the Satiyaputta of this inscription. 
The independent state of Satiyaputra may, therefore, have 
been situated along the Western Ghauts and the Konkan 
Coast below (Inti. BezJzVrp, 1909, pp. 40l & ff.). Biihler, 
however, identifies Satiyas with Satvats mentioned in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana, VIII. 14 and included in the Paravadi- 
gana referred to in Panini, V. 3. 117 (Beitruge zur Erkldrung 
der Asoka-lnacriftcn, pp. 13 & ff.). V. A. Smith holds that 
Satiyaputra may be either the Tuluva country or the region 
round about Satyamangalam (EHI., 171, 194 n., 464 ; 
Aaoka, p. 161). Mr. S. V. Venkateswara takes it to be 
“the name of the country or people having Kanehipuram 
for its capital ” (JRAS., 1918, pp. 541-2; I. A., 1919, p. 24). 
According to S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Satiyaputra refers 
to the region north of Cochin, where the Matriarchate or 
Aliyasantanam Law prevails (Beginnings of South Indian 
History, p. 73 ; JRAS., 1919, pp. 581 & ff.). For my view, 
see Above, pp. 45-6. 

A-Tambapamni should be taken as one word forming 
an Avyayibhdva compound like d-bdlam, a-gopalam and 
and so forth. 
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® Buhler renders tamamta by ‘ vassal -kings.’ This 
is the reading of all the versions except that of Girnar 
which has sdmtpam. This indicates that sdmanta must 
here signify ‘neighbouring or bordering,’ which is exactly 
the sense that Childers’ Pali Dictionary'^ gives for the 
word. 

® Senart takes chiklckha to signify ‘remedies,’ and 
Buhler ‘ a hospital.’ It is safer to render it by ‘medical 
treatment.’ For the proper understanding of the passage, 
see Above, pp. 192-4, 


III. 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadar^iin, Beloved of 
the gods ; — This was ordered by me [when I 
had been] consecrated twelve years : — Every- 
where in ray dominions the Yuktas,^ the 
Bajukas ^ and the Pradesikas ® shall proceed 
on circuit^ every five years as well for this 
purpose (for the instruction of Dharama) as 
for other business, to wit, — “ meritorious is 
hearkening to mother and father ; meritorious 
is liberality to friends, acquaintances and 
relatives, to Brahmans and Sramanas ; ° merit- 
orious is abstention from the slaughter of 
animals ; meritorious is small expense and small 
accumulation.” ® The council (of ministers) shall 
order the Yuktas in regard to the reckoning 
(of accounts) ^ both according to the specifica- 
tion and according to the object. 
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Notes. 

^ Yuta has been separated by Senart from RSjuka and 
PrSde§ika) and taken in the sense of ‘ the faithful.’ 
Biihler, however, takes it as an adjective of Eajuka and 
translates it by ‘ loyal,’ As was first pointed out by 
Senart (lA., 1891, 246, n. 50), the insertion of the word 
cha thrice in the Girnar text makes Biihler’s rendering 
of Yuta untenable. That word clearly must be taken 
as a substantive, and, like Bajukas and Fradesikas, 
Yutas must be taken to be officers. For the correct 
sense of Yuta ( = Yukta), see Above, pp. 57-8. See also 
Vol. V., p. 117, V. 20. 

* For B.ajukas, see Above, pp. 69-60. Jayaswal, how- 
ever, derives rdjuka from rajan, and takes Bajukas to 
denote “ the rulers or Ruler-ministers, the Committee 
of the Parisa vested with real executive powers over the 
empire ” (JBORS., 1918, p. 42). Jayaswal has been 
criticised by Ghoshal (I HQ., VI. 426 ff.). 

^ According to Kern, Pradesika was a local governor, 
and Senart seems to agree with him. Biihler renders the 
word by ‘ vassals ’ and understands by them the ancestors 
of the Thakurs, Raos, Rawals, etc., of the present 
day. As Pradesikas have been associated with Yuktas 
and Bajukas, they must denote Asoka’s officers, and 
not his vassals. This agrees with the fact that they had 
to go on their circuit like the other officers, and during 
tours to do the work of preaching over and above their 
office duties. See also Above, pp. 58-9. 

^ Kero, and after him Biihler, translate anmamyanmn 
by ‘on tour of inspection/ This seems to be correct, and 
Biihler has quoted authority in support of it from Brahma- 
nical literature with the help of the St. Petersburg Dic- 
tionary. Authority of the Pili texts for this sense is also 
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not wanting. See e. g. Aiig.-JNihaga, I. 59-60, a gloss on 
which is quoted in IHQ., II. 128. Senart, however, 
understands it in the sense of “ assembly.” But this seems 
to be improbable, first because there is no authority 
in favour of this meaning. Secondly, the object of the 
verb nisk-kram which occurs in most of the versions must 
always be something physical. We might thus speak of 
anmargyanam niyarniu^ but not anusamyanam nikhamamtu^ 
Of course, we speak of sabham nishkrmtah, but only in 
the sense of ^ went to the assembly house^ and not ^went to 
or joined the assembly.’ Thirdly, the word anmamyana 
occurs in the Separate Jaugada Edict, but not in its Dhauli 
version. If its meaning is ^assembly’ as Senart takes it, 
the omission of such an important word in any version is 
inexplicable, but if it simply signifies ^a tour or a tour 
of inspection/ the same sense is brought out by the causal 
form of the root nuhkram^ the use of the word anusamyana 
being not absolutely necessary. The same word has also 
been traced in a seal found at Basarh, whose legend I read 
as V esala’anusamyana-katak-arey ‘ from the touring camp of 
the Vesali (officers)’ (ASI. AR., 1913-14, pp. Ill and ff. and 
plate L). Jayaswal takes anusamyana to mean ^‘going out 
of office or on official transfer,” and quotes an authority 
from the Sukra-nUi^ not, however, in support of this 
meaning of the word, but of the desirability of transferring 
officers (JBORS., 1908, pp. 36-40). 

^ This is a Dvandva compound signifying recluses 
and mendicants of the BrShman and Sramana sects.” See 
Above, pp. 174-5. 

^ Apavyayata apabhamdata sadku has been rendered 
by Senart thus : “ good to shun prodigality and violence 
of language.” Biihler omits apavyayata. Apabhan^d^aia 
sadht, according to him, means meritorious is the absten- 
tion from reviling heterodo3^ Both these scholars 
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find, in apa^ the first component of the two words, the 
privative use of the preposition apa and derive bkamdata 
from bhamd^ ^ to reprove, deride/ I agree with Thomas 
in taking it as equivalent to alpa for the reasons specified 
by him (lA., 1908, p. 20). Bkanda, if we derive it from 
bhand, ^ to reprove, deride,^ can no doubt mean ‘reviling* 
or ‘ violence of language,’ as understood by Biihler and 
Senart ; but as apabhamdatd has been placed in juxta- 
position with apavyayaia^ hhar^a must be so interpreted 
as to show that bhandata is one extreme and vyayata is 
another. This is possible only by taking hhanda in the 
sense of “ goods, property.” ApabJiandata thus means 
‘ little accumulation ^ corresponding to apavyayata^ ‘ little 
expense.^ Compare the story of Bahu-bhandiha B/iihhkzi, 
mentioned in the Dhammapada Atthakatha. 

This is one of the most knotty passages from Asoka 
inscriptions. Let us try to arrive at the correct sense of 
it. In the first place, what is the meaning of the word 
Yuta here ? Obviously it must denote the same thing 
which the word denotes above in this inscription. We 
have seen that as Yutas are mentioned in conjunction with 
Rajukas and PrMesikas who were officers, they must denote 
a class of officers ; and we have also seen what class of 
officers they were. Secondly, what is the meaning of 
parisa ? It is worthy of note that this word occurs also 
in Rock Edict VI,, where, as we shall see further on, 
Jayaswal has conclusively shown us that it means ‘ the 
council of ministers.’ This fits here excellently, because 
it is the council of ministers that can with propriety issue 
orders to the Yuktas. Now remains the word ganana 
which signifies, ‘reckoning, counting/ We have seen that 
Afioka asks his officers to preach the development of the 
virtues of alpa-vyayata and alpa-bkandata. But how was 
it to be determined that his people were developing these 
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homely virtues ? It was, therefore, necessary that some 
of his officers should make a house-to-house inspection and 
count how much of expense and how much of ^oods each 
householder had incurred or accumulated. But it was 
impossible to lay down one inflexiVde rule for all house- 
holds. So the Parishad was ordered to advise them as 
each difficulty arose, so as not to violate the text (vyamjana) 
or the object (lieiii), of the fe^ng^s orders {Ahove^ p. 66). 

This passage is susceptible of another interpretation. 
The third important word here is ganana, which occurs in 
the form g mayati and ganiatha in the Queen^s Edict, 
where it obviously signifies ‘ to register (a grant). ^ This 
meaning also suits here excellently. Whosoever, being 
inspired by the king^s dhammannsathiy makes a grant shall 
have that grant registered by the Yuktas, both by recording 
the name {pyanjand) of the donor and his object {hetu). 
This is exactly in consonance with the import of the 
Queen Edict. 

For vyanjami, see ZDMG., LXVII. 845 f. Hultzseh, 
following Liiders, translates it by the council (of Ma^a- 
mdtras) also shall order the Yuktas to register (these rules) 
both with (the addition of) reasons and according to the 
letter.’’ But when he wrote, he had not my views before 
him. Mookerji, however, adopts them in his Aioka^ p. 
186, n. 1. 


IV. 

Translation. 

For a long time past, for many hundreds of 
years, have ever increased the slaughter of ani- 
mate beings, injury to creatures, unseemly 
39 
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behaviour to relatives, (and) unseemly behaviour 
to Brahmans and Sramaijias only increased. 
But now, in consequence of the practice of 
Dhamma by king Priyadar^in, Beloved of the 
gods, the sound of drum has become the sound 
of Dhamma, after (his) having shown to people 
spectacles of aerial chariots, spectacles of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine repre- 
sentations.* As has not happened for many 
hundred years before, have now increased, 
through king-Priyadarsin- Beloved-of-the-gods’ 
instruction in Dhatnma, non-slaughter of animate 
beings, non-injury to creatures, seemly behavi- 
our to relatives, seemly behaviour to Brahmans 
and Sramanas, hearkening to father and mother, 
hearkening to the aged. The practice of Dhamma 
of this and other manifold kinds has grown, and 
king Priyadar^in, Beloved of the gods, will ever 
cause this practice of Dhamma to grow. And 
the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of king 
Priyadar^in will cause the practice of Dhatnma 
to grow until the aeon of destruction,^ (and), 
abiding in Dhamma and virtuous conduct will 
give instruction in Dhamma. For the highest 
work is instruction in Dhamma, and the practice 
of Dhamma is not for one devoid of virtuous 
conduct. Growth and non-diminution in this 
matter are therefore excellent. For this purpose, 
namely, that they (i. e., my descendants) may 
enjoin the growth of this matter and that 
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no diminution should be noticeable, has this 
(Dharpraa-lipi) been caused to be written.® This 
Avas caused to be written by king Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, when he was consecrated 
twelve years. 


Notes. 

^ This passage has been variously interpreted, but 
these interpretations may be divided into two classes 
according as they are taken to refer to terrestrial objects 
or atmospheric phenomena. The first kind of interpreta- 
tion has been favoured by Senart and Biihler, and the 
second by Kern and for some time by Hultzseh (JRAS., 
1911, 785 & If.). I confess, the first interpretation com- 
mends itself to me as being more natural. But the actual 
sense I deduce from the passage differs from that of Senart 
and Biihler, and has been set forth in lA., 1913, 25 & ff., 
and it is a matter of extreme gratification that Hultzseh 
has accepted my view {ibid, 1913, 651 & ff. ^ CII., I. 6, 
ns. 5 & 6), 

The passage in question was discussed by S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar after my interpretation was published 
(JRAS., 1915, p. 521; lA., 1915, p. 203). He renders it 
as follows ; “But now, in consequence of the adoption 
of the Dharma (law of morality) by Devanampriya 
Priyadarsin, the sound of the drum is lo ! but the sound 
of the Dharma ; the spectacles presented to the people, 
processional cars, elephants, bonfires and others, the re- 
presentations of the Devas." 1 am afraid, the translation 
is not quite admissible. Because the word aHani clearly 
shows that the vimanas, hastins and agniskandhas which 
Asoka showed to his people were divyani rupani. They 
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ouuld not therefore be the processional cars, elephants and 
bonfires, which are earthly objects. E. W. Thomas also 
gives ‘ bon-fire' as the meaning of aggikhamdha (JRAS., 
l^H, 395), but has not shown how the display of bonfire 
could create and develop righteousness among the people. 

For my elucidation of this passage, see Above^ pp. 130- 
and 141-5. In my note referred to above (lA., 1913, 
p. 25 & ff.), the word vimana alone has been satisfactorily 
explained. For this purpose attention was drawn to a 
Pali work called Fimana-valthu. The same work also 
explains the words hadin, and agi or joti-lchandha. From 
it we learn that of those who live pious lives, some obtain 
in the next world not only vimdnas or heavenly palaces, 
but also hastins or all-white celestial elephants (p. 4, 1. 1 ; 
p, 56, 11. 16 & 35) and agi or joti-lihandhas, that is, a 
complexion resplendent like lightning (p. 1, 1. 9), stars 
(p. 7, 1. 28), or fire (p. 12, 1. 33). Jnani aha divydni 
Tupdtd include such vehicles as celestial horses, ships, and 
so forth mentioned in the same work, that is, the Vimana^ 
vatthu (p. 12, 1. 28 ; p. 4, 1. 26). Hultzsch had no time 
to adopt this my later interpretation in CIL, but this has 
been done by Mookerji in his Jsoka, p. 136, n. 7. 

^ For Sa-mvata-kapa { = Sanivartakalpa), nee JRAS., 
1911, p. 485, n. 1. 

^ See Above, p. 283. 


V. 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadar^in, Beloved of 
the gods : Good is difficult to perform. He 
who initiates good does something difficult to 
perform. Hence by me much good had been 
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done. If my sons, grandsons, and my descend- 
ants after them, until the aeon of destruction, 
follow similarly, they will do what is meritorious, 
but in this respect he who abandons even a part 
(here), will do ill. Verily, sin is easy to commit.* 
Now, for a long time past previously, there 
were no Dharma-Mahamatras.'^ Dharma-Maba- 
matras were created by me when I had been 
consecrated thirteen years. They are employed 
among all sects ; and (also) for the establishment 
of Dhamma, promotion of Dhamma, and 
for the welfare and happiness of those devoted 
to Dhamma.® They are engaged among the 
Yavanas, Kambojas and the Gandharas,* and 
the hereditary ilashtrikas and others on the 
Western Coast (Aparanta) ; among the Brahmans 
and Grihapatis who have become hirelings,® and, 
among the helpless and the aged, for (their) 
welfare and happiness ; and (also) for the 
unfettering ® of those devoted to Dhamma. 
They concern themselves with (money) grant, 
the unfettering ’ or the release, of (any one) 
who is bound with fetters, according as he is 
encumbered with progeny, is subjected to 
oppression, or is aged.® They are everywhere 
employed in (my) closed female apartments, or 
among my brothers, sisters, and other relatives,® 
whether in Pataliputra or outlying towns. 
Everywhere in my dominions they are occupied 
with those devoted to Dharnma according as 
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there is any one who is leaning on Dhamma, is 
an abode of Dhamma, or is given up to alms- 
giving.^^ For this purpose this document of 
Dhamma has been engraved, namely, that it 
may long endure and that ray progeny may 
follow (me). 


j\otes. 

^ It has beeo eiistomary to separate the initial por- 
tion of the inseription from the part where mention is 
made of the creation of the Dharma-Mahamatras, as if 
both these parts were disconnected. But such a procedure 
is unwarranted. Every inscription of Aaoka is permeated 
by a certain idea which connects its different parts. The 
initial portion must therefore be so translated as to show 
that it is connected witli what follows. What he means 
by kdlyana he has explained in PE. II. A^oka thus 
tells us that he has done much good of this nature, and 
exhorts his sons, grandsons, and descendants to follow 
in his path, fie insists upon their performing this duty 
in full and not partially, because 'pa'pa or sin comes 
naturally to a human being. lienee the latter, especially 
if he is a ruler, can never be too much on his guard, and 
ought to fultll his whole duty to liis subjects, without 
omitting any part thereof, in the Mansera, KalsI and 
Dhaull copies we have pa'jie hi nama svpadala^/e, which, I 
think, means indeed one ought well to weed out sin.’* 
Asoka then informs us that contributory to his plan of 
doing kalyana or good deeds was his appointment of the 
Dharma-Maharaatras, who, as we shall soon see, were 
set to bring about both these kinds of weal to the people. 
For his contrast of kalyana with papa, see Pillar 
Edict 111. 
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The term Dharnia- M akamatra has been translated 
‘ Overseer of the Sacred Law ' by Biihler (EL, 11. 167) 
and ^ Censor of the Law of Piety ’ by Smith 
p. 168). It had belter be left untranslated, as any 
translation of it must be misleading. There were many 
Mahamatras before Asoka^s time, but he was the first to 
create Dbarma- Mahamatras, that is, Mahamatras for the 
promotion of Dhamma. 

^ The construction of this passage has rather become 
abstruse by the indiscriminate use of the conjunction cha 
in the various recensions, particularly after dhammayufasa 
in the Girnar copy. Nevertheless, I think that what is 
here intended is that the Dharma-Mahamatras were to 
concern themselves with all the Pasam^as and Dharmayuk- 
tas in Asoka’s dominions. For Pasamda, see Ahove^ 
pp. 179-80. The word J)hamwa-yuta occurs thrice in this 
inscription, and each time Biihler interprets it differently. 
Senart^s criticism seems to be unanswerable (lA., 1891, 
p. 239, n. 30), and he proposes to render it by ^ the faith- 
ful of the (true) religion.’ It, however, seems better to 
translate it by ‘ one devoted to Dhamma, the righteous.^ 
Thomas takes it in the sense of “ the olficials of the 
dharnia (or ecclesiastical) department” (J HAS., 1915, 
pp. 102-3), and Smith Subordinates of the Law of 
Piety” {Asukay p. 170). They thus take the word to be 
Dharma-Yukta, and not dharmayukta. But this procedure 
is open to objection . In the first place, Asoka nowhere 
tells us about the creation of the Dharma-Yuktas, which 
he certainly would have done, if he had created them as 
he no doubt does in the case of the Dharma-Mahamatrag. 
And we are not warranted in supposing that there already 
existed before the time of Asoka any officials of that 
description. Secondly, it is inconceivable why the 
Dharma-MahSmatras have to show solicitude for the 
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welfare and happiness of and even preach to the Dharma- 
Ynktas, if the dhamma^yutas were the king’s officials^ 
and not his subjects. Thirdly, in PE., VIL, Kajukas 
are spoken of as preaching to the Dhamma-yuta jana^ 
who can there stand only for those people who follow 
/i^oka’s Dhamma. 

The duties of a Dharma-Mahamatra, it will be seen, 
were of a twofold nature, according as they pertained to 
the material or the spiritual welfare of the people. See 
Ahove^ pp. 71 and ff. ; also pp. 150 and ff. 

^ Biihler [)roposes a punctuation after Apalarnia and 
connects Yona- Kamboja-Oamd/ialanam with what precedes. 
Hultzsch follows l»iin. But I agree with Senart in taking 
the latter along with what follows. The reasons for this 
procedure have been ably set forth in 14., 1^91, p. 240, n. 
30. For the identification of the Yonas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas and so forth, see Above, pp. 30 and ff. 

On pp. 33-4 it has been suggested that peientha corres- 
ponds in sense to peltaniha of Afiff.-N,, but philologically 
it must be derived from Paitrayanika as pointed out by 
Michelson (IF., XXIV. 52 ff.). Aparanta is taken by 
Hult. in the sense of ‘ Western borderers ^ {apar-A^da)^ and 
Mookerji follows him. But if Yonas, Kambojas, etc., 
are really ‘ borderers ' {anta^), that is, obviously independent 
kingdoms, why are they included by RE., XIII, in the 
raja-vishaya or royal dominions of Asoka ? 

^ Bramanib/ia and its variants correspond exactly, as 
was pointed out by Biihler (VOJ., XII. 76), to the literary 
Pali brahmanibhha (brahman-ebhya) which occurs in no 
less than three verses in the Mahauaradakassapa-Jataka. 
The term ibbha of this compound has been explained 
as in the commentary. Patafijali however, equates 

Ibhya with Kshatriya in his gloss on Panini, IV. 1. 63. For 
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the social group exactly denoted by it, see Move, p. 190. 
The phrase hhatamaya (G.), hhaiamaya (S. M, & K.), or 
bhatimaya (D.) has very much exercised the epigraphists, 
and has been variously explained ; ‘ soldiers and warriors ’ 
^hhata-marya (Senart); ‘hired servants 
(Biihler) ; and ‘servants and masters ’ = 

(Franke). I can agree with Biihler only. Bkata cannot 
possibly stand here for ‘ warriors.* This is forbidden by 
the variant form b/iata furnished by Girnar. Maya, again, 
cannot be equivalent to marya as its r would have then 
been preserved in the Shahbazgarh! and Mansera versions. 
It is therefore natural to equate the phrase with the 
Sanskrit hhrifa-maya, I, however, take this expression 
as qualifying hramanihha, and translate the whole by 
‘ Brahmans and Grihapatis, consisting of hirelings.’ 
Not all individuals of the Brahman and Vaisya classes 
are meant here, but rather those who were in the same 
condition as anatha and vriddha, ^ the helpless and the 
old.* We need not doubt that some of the BrShmans 
and Vaisyas were in this degraded condition. Rhys 
Davids says : “ Brahmins are also frequently mentioned 
as engaged in agriculture, and as hiring themselves out 
as cowherds and even goatherds ” (Buddhist India, p. 57). 
For Grihapatis reduced to such a condition, see Fick*s 
Social Organisation^ etc., Trans., pp. 255-6. 

Mookerji explains {loc. cit,, p. 141, p. 1) ‘‘ bhatamayeau 
= 6/^r^7a-w.(euphonie)-ari/(?5w.^’ He thus takes bhata^ 

= servant ; and yet in the same breath he adds “ bhata 
(=a soldier) is not the same word as bhataka (=a servant)*’ 
and translates it by “ among the soldiers and their chiefs.** 
Besides, as pointed out above, it defies all phonetic laws, 
because bhata or bhaU (D.) must correspond to lhata (G.) 
= ‘ hirelings * and cannot possibly signify ‘ soldiers ; * and, 

40 
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secondly, if it is really aryeslm^ it would have been 
and not ayem in D. and Gr, 

^ In Separate Kalinga Edict I., Asoka warns a certain 
jclass of his officials against any handhana or parihlem 
{e,g,y Dhauli, J) befalling any one of his subjects. At the 
end of the same Edict, while repeating this warning, he uses 
the words parihodha andjoariH^sa (Dhauli, Y). Parihodha, 
is thus practically the same as handhana^ anj may be 
translated by ‘ bonds or shackles.’ The same meaning 
suits the word very well in the passages quoted by Thomas 
in JR AS., 1915, pp. 99-106. As regards the other 
reading, presented by Girnar, he seems to be 

right in ascribing this confusion between the two words 
to the usage of the time. 

^ In regard to the interpretation of this passage I 
agree, on the whole, with Senart. Biihler takes hadha in 
handhana-hadhasa to mean ^corporal punishment.’ The 
word is hadha in all recensions, and not vadha. And the 
rule va^bayor = abhedah was certainly not applicable to the 
Asokan records. The phrase is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
bandhana-baddhasya, and means of one bound with 
fetters,” that is, ^ imprisoned.’ PaUvidhana has been used 
in Rock Edict VIII. in the sense of ^ distribution or grant 
(of money),^ and suits here very well. Kat-dbkikdra is 
translated ‘ victim of a trick ’ (Senart), * overwhelmed 
by misfortune ’ (Buhler)^ and ‘ bewitched (incurably ill?) ’ 
(Hultzsch). The word abhikara has been traced by 
Bahler to the root ab^i + krz, and he refers us to Jdt., 
ly. 121, V. 73, where the word ahhikirati means ‘over- 
powers, oppresses.’ For a different interpretation, see 
JBORS., 19 8, pp^ 144-6. 

s 1 have nowhere seen a translation of this passage 
where its parts are intelligently connected one with the 
other. For an elucidation of the exact kind of work 
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which in this passage the Dharma-Mahamatras are 
expected to do, see Above, p. 71 f. 

^ Hultzseh translates the passage “ in the harems 
of our brothers, of (our) sisters, etc.” Mookerji follows 
him. One wonders what sort of harems Asoka’s sisters 
had ! Amnem va natisu of Dhauli clearly shows that the 
locative sense is intended even in the case of hhatinam me 
bhaginlnam which precedes it. 

See Above, p. 152. 


VI. 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : — Por a long time past previously there 
was no dispatch of business and no reporting at 
all hours. This, therefore, I have done, namely, 
that at all hours and in all places, — whether I 
am eating or am in the closed (female) apart- 
ments, in the inner chamber, in the royal rancho,^ 
on horseback ^ or in pleasure orchards, the Beport- 
ers may report people’s business to me. People’s 
business I do at all places. And when in respect 
of anything that I order by word of mouth, for 
being personally issued or proclaimed, or, again, 
(if) in respect of any emergent work that may 
superimpose itself on the Mahamatras, there is 
any opposition or argumentation in the council,® 
I have so commanded that it shall be forth- 
with communicated to me at all places and 
at all hours. I am never satisfied with (my) 
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exertions or with (my) dispatch of business. For 
the welfare of the whole world is an esteemed 
duty with me. And the root of that, again, is 
this, namely, exertion * and dispatch of business. 
There is no higher duty than the welfare of the 
whole world.® And what little effort I make, — 
what is it for ? — (in order) that I may be free 
from debt to the creatures, that I may render 
some happy here and that they may gain heaven 
in the next world. For this purpose have I 
caused this document of Dhainma to be en- 
graved : what for ? — in order that it may endure 
for a long time and that my sons, grandsons and 
great grandsons may similarly follow me for the 
welfare of the whole world. This, however, is 
difidcult to accomplish without the utmost exer- 
tion. 


Notes. 

^ The exact tneauing of vacha is not settled. It is 
translated ‘secret retreat’ (Senart), ‘latrine’ (Biihler), 
‘closet’ (Smith), and ‘ cow- pen ’ (Hultzsch). Biihler 
and Smith evidently take it as equivalent to varchas which, 
however, means ‘excreta,’ and not ‘latrine.’ Jayaswal 
(lA., 1918, pp. 53-55) rightly remarks that “ no king in 
his senses would ask officers to announce the business of 
suitors in his latrine,” and says that vacha stands for vraja 
and explains the philological difficulty, namely, the change 
of j to ch, by referring us to vrachaniti in RE., XIII. 
(Shahbazgarhi) which stands for vrajanii. He also shows 
that vraja is mentioned thrice in Kau^ilya’s ArthasSstra, 
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where the word is used to denote ‘ herd of cattle, whether 
of horses, or camels, and so forth/ RE. XII. mentions 
vacha-hhumikaSf or Officers connected with Frajas. See 
Above, p. 3^, for my view. Jayaswal, however, takes it in 
a different sense. The only objection to the full accept- 
ance of JayaswaFs proposal is that the philological diffi^ 
culty is not wholly removed, because the change of j to ch 
in the present instance is a peculiarity of the Shahbazgarhi 
and Manshera edicts only, and hence vacha of the Girnar 
and other recensions cannot normally be taken to stand 
for vraja. Vidhushekhara Rhattacharya Sastri also takes 
vacha as equivalent to vraja, but takes the latter to mean 
^ a road ’ (lA., 1920, p. 56). This in his opinion refers to 
the king when he is on the road for a short walk. 

^ Biihler takes vinita as vinltaka ‘ a litter or 
palanquin.’ Hultzsch follows him. Jayaswal (lA., 1918, 
p, 53) takes it as equivalent to Kautilya’s innaya, and 
interprets it to mean ‘ military exercise ’ and quotes in 
support of his position a passage from the Arthasastra. 
Reasons against Jayaswal’s interpretation have been set 
forth by Radhagovinda Basak (lA., 1919, pp. 14-15). 
Basak further shows that the Amarakosha (II. 8. 45) has 
vinitdh sddhu-vdhinah, that is, vinltas are easy-riding or 
well-trained horses. This is supported by the MedinI 
which gives vinltah suvah^d^ve sydt. From the same word 
has been derived vainitaka which Amarakosha explains as 
param'pard-vdhana. It signifies, I think, any conveyance 
that is borne by relays of vinlias or well-trained horses. 
In the Majjhima-Nikaya, as pointed out by Vidhushekhara 
Sastri (lA., 1920, p. 55), Pasenadi, king of Kosala, is 
referred to along with his seven ratha-vinitas when he has 
to 0*0 from SravastI to Saketa. These ratha-vinitas are 
placed at successive stages, so that the first is disposed off 
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as soon as the next one is reached. What is this rtiha- 
vinlta? He takes it to mean ‘ a vinita in the form of a 
ratha,^ Perhaps it is better to take it as denoting ^ a 
horse trained for the chariot.’ Vinlta can thus be brought 
to bear the same sense that has been assigned to it in the 
lexicons. Mookerji takes it as a place where A soka studied 
viikaya. Vinaya^ however, was intended for a Buddhist 
monk, and not for a layman such as Asoka was. 

The most important word here is parisd ( = panshat), 
taken to signify ‘‘ the Buddhist clergy ” (Senart), and 
“ the committee of any caste or sect ” (Biihler). Jayas- 
wal alone seems to be correct in taking it as equivalent to 
the mantri-parishat mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthas^tra 
(lA., 1913, 282 and ff.). This is just what might be 
expected in an administrative edict, such as this Edict 
undoubtedly is. But for a different meaning of this word 
and also of this passage, see JASB., 1920, pp. 331 and ff. 
The next important word is nijhati^ which occurs also in 
PE. VII. The verbal root of this word occurs also in PE. 
IV. and Separate Kalinga Edict I. The word seems 
to have been used differently in different edicts as in 
Pali literature. So far as the word in this edict is 
concerned, attention may be drawn to two of the 
multifarious passages quoted by Barua (IHQ., II. 
126-7). The first is from 1. 76 and runs thus : 

yassa parisdyam Ihikkhu adkikaranam ddiyanti,.,m cheva 
afinamannam saiihdpeni i na cha saHnattim upagachhantiy etc. 
The second passage is from the commentary on the 

Kosamhika-sidta and is as follows : attham cha kdranaH cha 
das^etvd ahfhatnanfham jmdpanam nijjhdpanam* In the 
first passage the words sannatti and mjjhatti occur in 
connection with a cause or dispute {adhikarand) in an 
assembly {parua). There can be no doubt that it is this 
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nijjhatti which is intended here also. The meaning of this 
word is made clear in the second passage, from which it 
appears that nijjhatti is ‘making the matter intelligible 
to one another by placing facts and reasons.’ It thus 
seems to signify ‘ argumentation.’ For the full sense of this 
passage, see Above, pp. 65 and ff. 

Buhler quotes verses from the rajadharma of the 
Sinti-parvan (Cap. 58, vs. 13-16) of the Mahabharata, 
which are apparently from Bfihaspati’s Arthalastra, and 
where ‘ exertion ’ is ordained for all rulers. The same is 
prescribed in the Kautilhja also (p. 39). 

® Loka had better be understood in the sense of ‘ the 
world ’ so as to bring it into accord with bhiitdnam. 

VII 

Translation. 

King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
wishes that all sects may dwell at all places, 
because they all desire self-restraint and purifi- 
cation of heart. People, however, are of various 
likings and various attachments. They will 
perform either the whole or a part (of their 
duty). But even the lavish liberality and firm 
attachment (of a man to his sect) are quite 
worthless,* if he has no self-restraint, purity of 
heart or knowledge of what is right. 

Notes. 

^ The last clause of this Edict is rather difficult to 
interpret. It depends upon correctly understanding the 
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meaning and force of the word nichd or niche. Biihler 
translates it as follows ; “ But self-control, purity of 

mind, gratitude and firm attachment are laudable in a 
lowly man, to whom even great liberality is impossible.” 
But this is untenable, because in the first place nichd does 
not mean ‘ a lowly,’ but ‘ a low person.’ Secondly, nichd 
of G cannot possibly stand for nichdya. Thirdly, hddham 
here is an adverb and not an adjective, and can never mean 
‘ laudable.’ Smith, following F. W. Thomas, translates : 
“ Even for a person to whom lavish liberality is impossible, 
the virtues of mastery over the senses, purity of mind, 
gratitude, and steadfastness are altogether indispensable.” 
Thomas thus takes niche =nityam, that is, ‘ permanent,’ 
‘ indispensable,’ in contradistinction to naimitiikam, ‘ occa- 
sional.’ If niche here had really been equivalent to nityam, 
we should have had niiiam at least in K, D and J. Nichd 
seems to have been used as an adjective and to be going with 
apparently the preceding word didha-bhatita. The variant 
niche corresponds to Skt. nichaih, as suggested by Hultzsch, 
which is often used adjectively. What Asoka means is 
that samyama, hhdvasudhi and katam'hatd are virtues of 
such paramount excellence that every individual ought to 
develop them in himself. They, again, are superior to ddna 
and dadhabhatitd inculcated by every sect along with them. 
The latter will be practised by any member of a sect. But 
it is supremely imperative on him to cultivate the former 
virtues, the negation of which can never be compensated 
by any degree of development of the latter. This edict 
looks like a replica of RE. XII., where Afioka distinctly says 
that he does not think of ddna, •pujd and bkati so highly as 
of ‘ restraint of speech ’ vachaguti, and willingness to learn 
the tenets of other sects. In the present edict also Asoka 
does not attach so much importance to ddna, etc., as to 
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samyama which doubtless corresponds to vacha-guti. For 
farther elacidatiou of this point, see Above, p. Ill and ff. 
Eatamto = “ Knowing what is rii»ht| correct in 
conduct, MBh. xii, 101, 6 ” — Monier-Willianas’ Dictionary. 

VIII 

Translation. 

For a (Ion") time past, kings used to go out 
on tours of pleasure.' Here there were chase 
and other similar div^ersions. Now, king Priya- 
darsin, Beloved of the gods, repaired to Sambodhi 
(Bodhi Tree),^ when he had been consecrated 
ten years. Hence this touring for Dharama. 
Here this happens, namely, visits and gifts to 
the Brahman and Sramana ascetics, visits and 
largesses of gold to the aged, and visits to, in- 
structions in Dhamma to, and enquiries about 
Dhamma of, the provincials. This great delight 
that (springs) from it is the extraordinary luck 
of king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods.® 

Notes. 

^ A vihdra-ijdtrd has been described in the M. Bh., 
Ahovey pp. 17 & If. 

^ The most difficult expression to understand here 
is aydya Samhodhim. For the various renderings of this 
passage and also my interpretation, see lA., 1913, pp. 159 
and ff. But the word Sambodhi in the sense of MahSbodhi 
or the Bodhi Tree actually occurs only in v. 81 of the 
Kalihgabodhujataka (Jst., IV, p. 336). See in this con- 
nection my paper in DMMV., pp. 445-6. 


41 
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In this connection, again, Prof. Mookerji (p. 151, n. 2) 
says : “ The term Samhodhi is used in the Mahdvamsa [v. 
266] in the sense of Buddhism which was taught Asoka 
by Upagupta...” In the first place, according to the 
Mahdvamsa, Buddhism was taught Asoka not by Upa- 
gupta, but by Moggaliputta Tissa. Secondly, the word 
signifying ‘Buddhism’ is not Sambodhi as wrongly asserted 
by the Professor, but Sambuddha-samaya ( = the religion of 
the Sambuddha) which word again occurs not in v. 266 
but V. 265. 

^ Tadapayd has been taken to stand for tadauparaydt 
meaning ‘ since then.’ Should we not have expected tado- 
paliyd in Dhauli and Jangada copies at least ? Possibly 
it stands for tad-opayd = tad-upagd as suggested by Franke. 
Bhdge arnne is taken by Biihler to mean “in exchange for 
past pleasure.” But Hultzsch, following Liiders, rightly 
says: “this is impossible, because in the eastern dialect the 
two locatives would end in asi" I take it as equivalent 
to bhdgo any ah = ‘\inasaa,\ luck, extraordinary fortune.’ 

IX 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : People perform various (lucky) rites in 
sicknesses, at marriages,^ on the birth of offspring 
(sons — G.), and on journey. On these and other 
similar occasions people perform various rites. 
In this matter, however, womankind ^ performs 
much manifold, (but) trivial, useless rite. Rites 
should undoubtedly be performed. But a rite of 
this kind bears little fruit. That rite, however. 
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bears great fruit, which is Dhainma-mamgalaC’ 
There seemly behaviour towards the servile and 
menial classes, reverence towards preceptors, 
self-control in regard to animals, (and) liberality 
to Brahmans and Sramanas are meritorious. 
These and other similar (items) are indeed the 
Dharnma-mamgala. Therefore, a father, a son, a 
brother, a master (K. S. & M. — a friend or ac- 
quaintance, nay, even a neighbour) ought to say : 
“ this is meritorious, this rite ought to be per- 
formed till that object is attained (S. & M. — 
and after it is performed, I shall do it again).” 

(G. B. & J. Texts.) 

And it has been said : “ gift is meritorious.” ^ 
But there is no gift or favour comparable to the 
gift or favour of Uhamma. Therefore, a friend, 
a sympathiser, a relative, or a companion ought 
to exhort (one another) on this and that occasion, 
saying: “this is a duty, this is meritorious ; with 
this it is possible to attain heaven.” And what 
thing is more worthy of achievement through 
this than the attainment of heaven ? 

(K. S. & M. Texts.) 

For (every) other rite is of a dubious nature. 
Perchance it may accomplish that object, and 
perchance it may not remain in this world. But 
this Bhamma-mamgala is not conditioned by time. 
Even though it does not achieve that object here, 
it begets endless merit in the next world. But 
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if it achieves that object, both are here gained, 
to wit, that object of this world and the begetting 
of endless merit in the next through that Dharn- 
ma-mamgala. 


Notes. 

' For the phrase dvaha-vivdha, see Dtgha-N., I. 99. 
“ Avdha is a son’s marriage as opposed to a daughter’s 
(vivdha) in the 9th rock edict of Piyadasi. So Jataka, I. 
452, 2 ; IV, 316, 8 and VI. 71, 32.” — Cowell’s Trans, of 
Jat., Vol. V, Pi 145, n. 1. 

^ K. has ub aka- jani[yo] imd M. abaka-janika which 
corresponds to ambika-janyo = ‘ Old venerable women and 
mothers.' 

^ For the explanation of the different parts of the 
edict, see Above, pp. 118-9, 184-5 and 189-90, 

See Above, p. 127. 


X 

Translation. 

King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, does 
not deem glory or fame as conducing to any great 
thing except in that, whether at the present time 
or in future,^ his people may show desire to hear- 
ken to Dharnma and practise the utterances of 
Dhamma. In this matter only does king Priya- 
darsin, Beloved of the gods, desire glory or fame. 
Whatever exertions king Priyadarsin, Beloved of 
the gods, puts forth are all with reference to the 
other world — why is it ? — in order that every one 
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may be free from 'parisrava? But that is pamratJo 
which is apunya (demerit).® This, however, is 
difficult to accomplish whether by the lower or 
the higher class (of officials),^ except by the 
utmost exertion ® and by renouncing every other 
duty. But it is most difficult for the higher 
(class). 


Notes, 

* Tadaiva bein^, present time; dyaii^ 

future time, the future ; dighdya^^iox: a long time. 

Compare apa^parisrava with ap^dsinavci of PE. II. 
See also Above, pp. 133-4. 

^ Apunya may be either papa or dsuiava of PE. III. 

^ Esa or csg must refer to the work of freeing people 
from parisrava. Chhudaka and usata (= uchchhita) must 
therefore refer to the lower and higher classes of his 
officials who alone can help him in his mission. G. alonfe 
has jatia here, the other recensions giving vaga instead. 
About the beginning of this edict, however, we have ja?io 
in all recensions. This clearly shows that the word jam in 
G. at the second place down below has a different sense, 
namely, that denoted by the other word, vaga, that is 
“ a body of men,’’ that is, I believe, “ a class of officials.’^ 
Compare the use of this word in separate Dhauli Edict I. 
1. 23. See also n, 4 on MRE. I. 

^ I have already said that the Arthasastra recom- 
mends parakrama or exertion to kings and officials. And 
it is worthy of note that Asoka also speaks of the necessity 
of parakrama for himself or his sons and grandsons as in 
RE. VI, or for his officials as in the present edict. These 
two edicts may therefore be compared to MRE. I. 
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XT 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : There is no such gift as the gift of Dharp- 
ma, (no such acquaintance as) acquaintance in 
Dhainma, (no such participation as) participa- 
tion in Dhamnia, and (no such kinship as) 
kinship in Bhamma. Therein this happens 
“ seemly behaviour towards slaves and servants, 
meritorious hearkening to father and mother, 
meritorious gifts to friends, acquaintances, and 
relatives, and to Brahmans and Sramanas (and) 
meritorious non-slaughter of animals.” 

This ought to be said by a father, a son, a 
brother, a master, a friend or acquaintance, nay, 
even a neighbour; ' “ This is meritorious ; this 

ought to be done.” Thus acting, he attains this 
world and begets endless spiritual merit through 
that gift of Dhamma. 


Note. 

’ This clause explains the dhamma-samstava, dham- 
ma-samvibhdga and dhamma-samhamdha mentioned above. 
Fathers, sous and brothers are samvibhdgis as well as sam- 
bandhis. The others are connected with one another by 
samstava. But these are material ties which should be 
replaced by spiritual links. This is possible only by 
kinship, acquaintance and participation in Dhamma. 
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XII 

Translation. 

King Priyadarsin, F^eloved of the gods, 
hont^urs (men of) all sects, ascetics and house- 
holders and honours (them) with gift and 
manifold honour.^ But the Beloved of the gods 
does not think so much of "ift and honour as — 
what ? — as that there should he a growth of the 
esscmtial among (men of) all sects. The growth 
of the essential, however, is of various kinds. 
But the root of it is restraint of speech,^ — how ? 
— namely, there should not he honour to one’s 
own sect or condemnation of another’s sect 
without any occasion ; or it may be a little on 
this and that occasion. On the contrarv, others’ 
sects should be honoured on this and that occa- 
sion. By so doing one promotes one’s own sect, 
and benefits another’s sect. By doing other- 
wise one injures one’s own sect and also harms 
another’s sect. For one who honours one’s own 
sect and condemns another’s sect, all through 
attachment to one’s own sect, — why ? — in order 
that one may illuminate one’s own sect, 
in reality by so doing injures, more assuredly, 
one’s own sect. Concourse ® is therefore com- 
mendable, — why ? — in order that they may hear 
and desire to hear (further) one another’s Dham- 
ma. For this is the desire of the Beloved of 
the gods, — What ? — that all sects shall be 
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well-informed and conducive of good/ And those 
who are favourably disposed towards this or that 
sect should be informed : “ The Beloved of the 

gods does not so much think of gift or honour 
as — what? — as that there may be a growth of 
the essential among all sects and also mutual 
appreciation.” For this end are engaged the 
Dharma-Mahamiltras, Superintendents of wo- 
men, the VrajabliQmikas ® and other bodies (of 
ofi&cials). And this is its fruit — the exaltation 
of one’s own sect and the illumination of 
Uhamma. 

Notes, 

^ For properly understanding this edicts see Above, 
pp. Il2andff. See also 8lha-‘Sntla in the Aiig.-N, (Pt. IV, 
p. 185 f.) where Buddha exhorts Siha to give alms not only 
to the Buddhist but also to the Nirgrantha aseetics. 
Compare also na cha ndma sadhammohlcamsand hhavissati 
na paradhammavamhhand occurring in the MajjhimaN, 
(Pt. I, 11. 35^6). 

^ For vachaguti and hhafiyd, compare RE. VII, 

® Samavdya is derived from the root sam-av-e, which 
means “ to come together, assemble.’’ What ASoka means 
is that if the adherents of the different sects come in 
contact with one another, they would learn many good 
points of religions other than their own. Sh. has sayumo 
= ‘ restraint, ’ corresponding to vachaguti above. 

^ Kaldna has been explained by Asoka in PE. II. 

5 For the elucidation of the function of these officials, 
see Above, pp. 61 and fp. Vrajabhumika of this edict may 
be compared to the official hasty^aSva-go-mahiah-dj-dvik^ddu 
vydpritaka of the Sena copper-plate grants. 
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XIII 

Translation. 

The country of Kalinga was conquered 
when king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
had been anointed eight years. One hundred 
and fifty thousand were therefrom captured, 
one hundred thousand were there slain, and 
many times as many died. Thereafter, now,^ 
when the country of Kalinga has been acquired, 
the Beloved of the gods has zealous compliance 
with Dhamma, love for Dharnma, and teaching 
of Dhamma. That is the remorse of the Beloved 
of the gods on having conquered Kalinga. 
Verily the slaughter, death and captivity of 
the people, that occurs when an unconquered 
(country) is being conquered, is looked upon 
as extremely painful and regrettable by the 
Beloved of the gods. But this is to be looked 
upon as more regrettable than that, because 
there dwell Brahmanic, Sramanic, and other sects 
and householders, among whom is established 
this, viz., hearkening to the elders, hearkening 
to the parents, hearkening to the preceptors, 
seemly behaviour and steadfast devotion to 
friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives, 
and to slaves and servants. There (in the war) 
to such (pious) people befall personal violence, 
death, or banishment from the loved ones. 
Or there are those who are well-circumstanced ^ 
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and possess undiminished affection, but their 
friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives 
meet with a misfortune ; there that (misfortune) 
becomes a personal violence to those (former). 
All this is the lot of (these) men, and is considered 
regrettable by the Beloved of the gods. And 
there is no country except that of the Yavanas ^ 
where there are not these orders, namely, the 
Brahmana, and the Sramana ascetics ; and there 
is no place in any (such) country where men 
have no faith in one sect or another. Even one- 
hundredth or one-thousandth part of those who 
were slain, died, or were captured in Kalinga, 
is to-day ^ considered regrettable by tbe Beloved 
of the gods. Nay if any one does (him) wrong, 
the Beloved of the gods must bear all that can 
be borne. And (the people of) the forests ^ 
which are in the dominions of the Beloved of 
the gods he conciliates and exhorts.® The 
might of the Beloved of the gods, though he 
is repentant, is told them — why ? — in order that 
they may express sense of shame, and not be 
killed.’ The Beloved of the gods desires for all 
beings non-injury, self-control, equable conduct 
and gentleness. 

And this conquest is considered to be the 
chiefest by the Beloved of the gods, which is 
conquest through Dhamma. And that again 
has been achieved by the Beloved of the gods 
here and in the bordering dominions, even as 
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far as six hundred yojanas^ where (dwell) the 
Yavana king called Amtiyoka, and, beyond this 
Aiptiyoka, the four kings called Turamaya, 
Aiptekina, Maga and Alikasu(rn)dara, ® — (like- 
wise) down below, where are the Chodas, the 
Pandyas, as far as the Tararaparnlyas, — likewise 
here in the king’s dominions among the Yavanas 
and Kambojas, the Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis, 
the hereditary Bhoja rulers, Andhras and 
Parimdas, — everywhere they follow the teaching 
of the Beloved of the gods in respect of Dhamma. 
Even where the envovs of the Beloved of the 
gods do not go, they, hearing the utterances of 
Dhamma, the ordinanc(‘s, and the instructions 
in Dhamma by the Beloved of the gods, practise 
Dhamma, and will so practise. And the conquest, 
which is thereby achieved, everywhere becomes 
a conquest flavoured with love. That love has 
been attained (by me) in the conquest through 
Dhamma. A petty thing, however, is that love. 
That which concerns the next world, the Beloved 
of the gods esteems, as alone bearing great fruit. 
And this edict of Dhamma has been engraved for 
this purpose, — why ? — in order that whosoever 
may be, my sons and great grandsons, may 
not think of a new conquest as worth achieving, 
that in regard to a conquest, possible only 
through (the use) of arrow,® they may prefer 
forbearance and lightness of punishment, and 
that they may regard that to be the (real) 
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conquest which is a conquest through Dharpma. 
That is (good) for here and hereafter. May 
attachment to Dhatnma develop into attachment 
to all kingdoms (chakras)}^ That is (good) for 
here and hereafter. 


Notes, 

’ Adhnna (now) and aja (to-day) referred to in note 
4 below clearly show that Asoka’s zealous protection of 
Dhamma in Kalinga pertains to the time when the edict 
was promulgated. Bhammavaya of G. & K. must cor- 
respond to Dhavyma-silana of S. As proposed by Senart 
the former must be taken as equivalent to Bhammavaya^ 
avaya signifying ^yielding to/ ^compliance with.^ 

Samvidha signifies * mode of life/ ^ means of leading 
life’ {Ragkuvamsaj 1. 94). Samvihita may therefore be 
taken to denote ^ those who are well-circumstanced, well- 
provided for.^ 

^ The Yofia denotes the Yavana people, and conse- 
quently the province inhabited by them must be dis- 
tinguished from the dominions of the Yavana-rajas 
referred to further in this edict. The Yona province was 
included in Asoka’s empire, as may also be seen from RK. 
V. See Above, p, 30 f. 

^ The word aja strengthens the conclusion in note 1 . 

For the identification of this province, see Above, 

pp. 46-7, 

See n. 9 on PE. VII., below. 

^ Previously scholars took vncliati to begin a new 
sentence. Hult. seems right in taking the words from 
anniape to hamfieyasu as forming one sentence. This 
yields a better sense. 
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For these and the following names, see Above^ 
pp. 29 and ff. For another interpretation of a^shaskt^^ 
see lA,, 1918, p. 297. 

^ G.—Sarasahe {Sara-sakye) eva vijaye, ^when a 
conquest is possible only through an arrow.’ K. — Shaya- 
kashino (= Saly-akarshino) vijayashi, ‘ in a conquest by (a 
warrior) who draws an arrow.’ What Asoka probably means 
is that if the policy of expansion commends itself to any one 
of his successors, the latter should in such cases exercise as 
much forbearance and inflict as light punishment as possible, 
so as to make this terrestrial vijaya well-nigh bloodless. 

Sh. has spa\_kasj)i]yo vijaye which yields no sense, and, 
ill fact, the reading seems doubtful. Hult. takes it as 
equivalent to svake eva vijaye which curiously he trans- 
lates by Mf a conquest does please them,’ instead of ‘ if 
it is their own conquest.^ It is also not clear how 
spakaspi — svakasmin^ because here one and the same 
letter spa stands once for sva and another time for sma. 
In the K. wording, he separates no from Shayakashi and 
arbitrarily takes it as standing for ye. As regards 
shayaka he derives it from Sk. svayam although the 
latter is an indeclinable. We should naturally expect 
some derivative from svlyaka, and not svayam, but the 
actual K. reading is shayaka, and not shiyaka. In respect 
of sarasake of G., Hult., considers it as a Bahuvrihi of 
sva + rasa.^^ If it is any Bahuvrihi, sva of the compound 
must refer to vijaya and not to the descendants of Asoka, 
as Hult. takes it when he translates it by ‘^if a conquest 
does please them.^’ Besides, it can never be a Bahuvrihi 
in this sense. 

According to Hult., K. should read shava-chaka- 
nilati hot[u] uyama-lati; S., sava-chati-rati bhoiu ya [dfe]- 
ramma-rati; and M., sava-cha[ka]mirati hotu ya dhrama- 
rati. The most important word here chaka^chakra=^ 
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'kingdom/ a word technical to Hindu polity. Chati ol 
S. seems to be a mistake for chaka. It is, however, 
strange how Hult. splits it up into two ; cha ka, correcting 
the latter into kam, Mookerji, of course, follows him. 
What ASoka says is that attachment to Dhamma with 
his descendants should develop into attachment to all 
kingdoms on earth. Uyama of K. should properly speak- 
ing stand for udyama for which Monier Williams’ 
Dictionary gives a sense of ‘ the act of erecting or stretch- 
ing out’ with one reference to the Satapatha-Br . This 
suits the text fairly well. What Asoka means is that 
‘ expansion ’ with his descendants should take place through 
‘strong attachment to all kingdoms,’ that is, by carrying 
out the Dhamma propaganda in them. As in his ease, 
so in theirs, Dhamma-vijaya should enable them to con- 
quer the dominions of the Antas. 


XIV 

Translation. 

This Dhamma-lipi * has been caused to be 
inscribed by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods, either in abridged, raediuin or expanded 
form. The whole was not executed at every 
place. Vast, indeed, is (my) kingdom ; and 
much has been written, and ranch will I cause 
to be written. And, owing to their sweetness, 
various things have been uttered over and over 
again. And why ? In order that the people 
may act accordingly. But it may be that 
something has here been inscribed incomplete, 
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cottsidering either the locality or (a good) reason 
for deletion, or through the fault of the scribe/^ 

Notes, 

^ Ayam dhammalipi can mean either ^ this edict,’ 
that is, R.E. XIV. or ‘ this series of edicts,’ that is, the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts. It cannot denote dhammaMpis 
in general, as supposed by Hultzsch and also by Mookerji 
who follows him. The same phrase occurs both in REs. 
I & XIV, where it has been differently translated by 
these scholars, — which does not seem to be the right 
procedure. 

2 The last sentence has been variously interpreted. 

But it may be that something has been written here 
incompletely, be it on account of the space, be it on 
account of some reason to be especially determined, or 
through a mistake of the writer — Biihler. It may 
be that something may have been written incompletely, 
by reason of a mutilation of a passage, or of misunder- 
standing, or by a blunder of the writer ” — Smith. In 
some instances (some) of this may have been written 
incompletely, either on account of the locality, or because 
(my) motive was not liked, or by the fault of the writer ” — 
Hultzsch. 

I take sa{m)chhaya, shamkheya, and samkhaya 
as standing for the Sk. samkshaya or samksheya and 
signifying ‘deletion, omission.’ Alochetpa governs desam 
and sa{m)chhdya-karanam. 



(b) PILLA.R EDICTS 

I 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadar^in, Beloved of the 
gods : “ When I had been crowned twenty-six 
years, this Dhammalipi was caused to be written. 
One may with difficulty promote ’ things of this 
and the next world, except through intense love 
of Dhamma, rigorous scrutiny,^ extreme obe- 
dience, utmost fear, (and) extreme energy. But 
through my instructions, this regard for Dham- 
ma and love of Dhamma have grown and will 
grow day by day ® (among my people) . And ray 
Purushas, whether of high, low,^ or middle rank, 
conform to and promote (them) . And they are 
(quite) able to urge others (to do it).® So also 
the Mahamatras for the Prontier Kingdoms. 
This is the precept ® : namely, protection by 
Dhamma, administration by Dhamma, causing 
happiness by Dhamma, and guarding by 
Dhamma.” 


Notes. 

^ The same word occurs in line 8 below, as sam.'pafipada- 
yamti. Du-sa^paitpodat/e = ‘ DiflBcult to gain ’ (Biihler), 
‘ difficult to secure ’ (Smith). But this is philologically 
impossible, as remarked by Michelson. Better to take 
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Sarjipa^ipddaye = sarppratipddayet. Sampatipddayarpti = 
‘carry out (my orders) ^ (Biihler), ‘ lead others in the way' 
(Smith). It is clear that both these scholars are taking the 
same word in two senses at two different places in one and 
the same edict. Besides, they take it once as referring to 
Anoka's subjects in general and at another time as referring 
to his officials. The word should, however, be so interpreted 
as to have the same sense in both the places. The conclud- 
ing portion of the inscription, again, clearly shows that 
ASoka is here addressing himself not to the people in 
general but to his officers of all ranks. Sampatipad must 
theretore be taken to mean cause (people) to attain to,'* 
of course, things of this and the next world. 

According to Senart, du 8ampatipddye = * diffieu\t to 
provide,* and aampatipddayamti^* direct (the people) in 
the Good Way.* He has no doubt taken the word in both 
places in the causal sense and as referring to officials, but 
not, however, in the same sense. 

2 Palihhd= 'scrutiny,^ that is, as to whether one^s 
actions are lawful or not. Sususd and bhaya are, of course, 
with reference to a king. As regards usdha compare 
RE.VL & D.-J.S.I., I, Of course, all these qualities 
are to be exhibited by the king’s officials. 

^ Suve 8uve = ^ every day, * ^ f rom day to day * (c/. 
Dhammapada, v. 229) — Senart. 

^ Oevayd “ is derived from the Sanskrit root gep or 
glep which the Dhdtupdfha explains by dainye. The 
corresponding Sanskrit word was no doubt, gepya — glepya 
literally ‘ the poor ’ or * wretched.*' — Biihler. Later, he 
derived it from gevaha. Both are phonologi^^ally unten- 
able, as pointed out by Michelson. The meaning, however, 
is clear. For Purushas, see Above, p. 64. 

^ Chapala is taken generally to mean *the fickle- 
minded.’ But S. N. Mitra sepajrates ohapalatfi into c/ia 
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jyalnm and refers us to Ang..-N., II. 253-6 (IHQ., Vll. 
193)i His interpretation seems better. Alam (Jau^ada- 
L)=pa^i6aj!a (Dhauli-K) in Separate Kalinga Edict IT. 
Samadapayitave is the infinitive of .samadapett, the causal 
form of samd + da, which means “ to take upon oneself, 
solemnly undertake, generally used of a religious undertak- 
ing or vow to fulfil some or all of the religious precepts, 
either for a time or permanently ” — Childers. This suits 
here excellently. What ASoka means is that his officials are 
able or fit enough to cause or induce the people to take 
upon themselves the pei’formance of some or all the precepts 
of Dhamma prescribed by him. 

® Vidhi means ‘ a sacred rule, precept.’ Asoka is 
here apparently quoting from some scripture. Compare 
dhammiJiam ralclch-avarana-guttim which a Chayhavatti 
is enjoined to carry out in Dlgha-N., III. 61. 5 (Above, 
p. 234). Here ralikhd and gutti correspond to pdland and 
goti of this edict. 


II 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods ; Dharnma is meritorious. But what does 
Dhamma consist of ? (Of these things ;) free- 
dom from depravity,^ much good, mercy, liberali- 
ty, truthfulness, purity. The gift of sight ^ have 
I given in manifold ways : (and) various favours 
have been conferred by me on bipeds and 
quadrupeds, birds and aquatic animals, even up 
to the boon of life. And many other good deeds® 
have I done. For this purpose I have caused 
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this Dhammalipi to be engraved, that they may 
follow (me) and that it may long endure.^ He 
who acts thus will do what is good. 

Notes, 

^ In the next edict asinava is taken as allied to papa. 
This may be compared to parisrave of R.E. X. where it is 
taken to be identical with apumnc. This makes Senart’s 
derivation of asinava from d + sru more probable than that 
of Biihler from d + snu. This derivation was sugrsested 
originally by Burnouf as pointed out by Miehelson (I.F., 
XXIII, 268). For the correct meaning of the word, see 
Above, pp. 126 and ff. 

^ Senart’s “ interpretation of chakhuddne by cha 
khu ddne cannot stand, because the enclitic words cha and 
khu cannot begin a sentence, and because the continuous, 
ness of the syllables in the text does not permit their being 
taken as parts of two sentences ” — Biihler. Chakhu = 

‘ spiritual insight,’ — Biihler. But it had rather be taken 
in its physical sense, and probably refers to the remission 
of such punishment as that of “ eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth.” This agrees with d-pana-dakhind, ‘ Even the 
boon of life’ — Biihler, and not ‘ even to securing them 
water ’ — Senart. 

® The preceding clause explains what ASoka under- 
stands by kalydna. The same thing is doubtless intended 
where he uses the word, as e.g,. REs. V & XII, and PE. 
IV. In PE. VII (EE.), he uses sadhava as an equivalent 
of kalydna. 

* Compare this with the concluding portion of REs. 
V and VI. See Above, pp. 283-5. 
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III 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadar^in, Beloved of the 
gods : “ (Al person) seeth the good deed only, 
(saying unto himself ;) * This good deed has 
been done by me.’ ^ In no wise ® doth he see 
(his) sin, (saying unto himself :) ‘ this sin have 
I committed,’ or ‘ this, indeed, is a depravity, ’ 
But this certainly is difficult ^ to scrutinise. 
Nevertheless, it should certainly be looked into 
thus : ‘ these (passions), indeed, lead to depravi- 
ty, such as violence, cruelty, anger, conceit, 
envy, and by reason thereof may I not cause 
my fall.’ ^ This should certainly be seen to — 

‘ this is to my good for this world, and this again ® 
to my good for the next world.’ 

Notes. 

^ Compare this to the initial portion of RE. V. 

® No mina=no mandk, ‘ not in the least, in no wise ’ — 
Biihler. 

® Pativekha, as pointed out by Senart, is the same as 
the Pali pachohavekkhanam, ‘ self-examination.’ He 
refers to a passage from the Viauddhimagga, quoted by 
Childers sub voce. Above, pp. 108 and ff. 

* Senart takes isyd separately from mane, and joins it 
to kalanena which follows it. But this proposal, says 
Buhler rightly, is barred by the fact that all versions have 
breaks between the two words. The root in palidhasa- 
yitarjfl, is palibhdsaii, ‘ to calumniate,* ‘ to defame *— 
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Senart, Biihler takes it as equivalent to parihhrar(thayi~ 
shyami, which is better. 

® Michelson translates m'lna by ‘ also.’ It is, however, 
better to take idammana with Halt, as equivalent to 
idam-anyat. But I translate it differently. 


IV 

Translation. 

Thus saith kin» Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : This Dhanimalipi was caused to be written 
by me when I had been consecrated twenty-six 
years. The Rajukas have been set * by me over 
people (consisting of) many hundred thousands 
of souls. Any reward or punishment by them 
has been placed by me under their sole con- 
trol^ — why? — in order that the Rajukas may 
perform their duties with confidence and without 
fear, cause welfare and happiness to the people 
of the provinces and confer favours (upon 
them). They will make themselves acquainted 
with what gives happiness or pain, and exhort 
the people of the provinces as well as those 
devoted to Dhamma how ? — so that thay may 
gain the here and the hereafter. The Rajukas 
are eager to obey me.^ And just because the 
Rajukas desire to obey me, Purushas also will 
obey my wishes and orders,® and will also exhort 
some (people). Certainly, just as (a person) 
feels confident after making over his offspring 
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to a clever nurse, (saying unto himself) ‘ the 
clever nurse desires to bring up my offspring,’ 
even so have I appointed the Rajukas for the 
welfare and happiness of the provincials. In 
order that they may perform their duties without 
fear, with confidence, and without perplexity, — 
for this (reason) any reward or punishment by 
the Rajukas has been placed by me under their 
sole control. Eor this is desirable, — what ? — uni- 
formity of administration and uniformity of 
punishment. And even so far goes my order : 
to men who are bound with fetters, on whom 
sentence has been passed and who have been 
condemned to death, have I granted three days 
as something rightfully and exclusively their 
own.® (In that interval) (their) relatives will 
indeed propitiate some (of the Rajukas) in order 
to grant their life ; and to propitiate Death, 
they (i.e., the convicts) will give alms and 
observe fasts pertaining to the next world,’’^ 
For my desire is that even when the time (for 
their living) has expired,® they may win the 
next world and that manifold pious practices, 
self-restraint and liberality may thus grow 
among the people. 


Notes. 

I The word ayata occurs also in PE. VII (N.) and 
SEI. (D). Senart seems right in recognising here an 
instance of the popular confusion between ayatta and 
ayutta, ‘ Caring for, occupied with ’ — Liiders, 
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2 Atapatiye = atmapaUya (Liiclers). Abhihdra means 
- honour, honorarium * according to Buhler, who refers us 
to Jat., Vol. V, p. 58, V. 143 and p. 59,1. 28£., where 
the commentary explains the word by pujd. Senart has 
no doubt shown that we have further on in this edict a 
direct parallelism between ahhihdla and damda on the 
one side and viyohdla-samatd and damda-samavd, on the 
other. But Ahhxhdra need not be here exactly equivalent 
to v^avahdra. It is enough if vyava/idra is more extensive 
than ahhikdra and is thus understood in the sense of the 
general administration of a District committed to the 
charge of the Rajukas. Above^ pp. 59-60. Asvatha is 
from ahas, for a note on which by P. W, Thomas, see 
JRAS., 1915, pp. 106 and ff. 

^ Dhammayutena cha vv/ovadisamtl janam janapadani 
of this Edict may be compared to kevam c/ia hvam cha 
paliyovaddtha jana^n dhammaynlam of PE. VII (N). This 
shows that dhammayutena of the former cannot be taken 
to mean in accordance with the principles of the sacred 
law (Buhler), but rather at the same time as the faith- 
ful (Senart). I)ham?na//uta cannot here be ‘‘taken as the 
name of some officials, as proposed by Michelson (JAOS., 
46, 261). See rny n. 3 on p. 311. 

^ Senart corrects lagkamii into ckaghaniii. This is 
inadmissible, because all the versions have laghamiu 
Buhler takes laghamti to be the representative of Sk. 
raghaxnte, ‘ they hasten, are eager.' Senart is, however, 
right in taking patichatati as paricharati, meaning ‘ to 
serve, obey.' Compare paribhogdya of Girnar with pati- 
bhogdya of other recensions at the end of HE. II. 

^ Chhamdam?idm Biihler takes as a Tatpurusha com- 
pound going with pulisdni and signifying chkariidary, 
jdndt=^lti chhamdajHah^ ‘ knowing the will.' Senart 
explains it as a Dvandva compound : chharjfidaa^cka djfld 
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cha^ and takes it as the accusative of patickalisamti, Biihler 
ob jects to this interpretation on the ground that there is 
no instance of any feminine a being declined as a neuter a. 
But we know that in the language of our inscriptions there 
is a great confusion of genders. In the RupnSth MKE. 
we have kdla declined as if the word was kald. This is a 
very clear instance, but it is only one instance, where 
masculine a is declined like feminine 5. Similarly, in 
many edicts we meet with the expression eidye athdye. 
Why not suppose similarly that in PE. IV. we have an 
instance, though it is only one instance, where feminine d 
is declined like neuter a. Again, chhamdamnani is 
separated from puHsdni in all recensions, but is joined to 
patichalisamti at least in one recension. This shows that 
chhamdamnani goes rather with patichalisary^ii as its 
accusative than with puUsdni as its adjective. The meaning 
also is quite clear, if we accept Senart^s procedure. If 
Rajukas, who are functionaries of a very high order, obey 
Afioka, the Purushas or minor officials must follow in their 
footsteps. Biihler, however, would lead us to suppose 
that the Purushas, though they are minor officials, are to 
be an example for the Rajukas to imitate. This is also 
what Kultzsch apparently means, though his translation 
is anything but clear and intelligible. Mookerji follows 
Hultzsch in his translation, but explains in a note that 
Purushas of a rank higher than the Rajukas are here 
intended and were to exhort the remiss among them 
to duty. If there is such a distrust in Asoka’s mind 
about the Rajukas, one wonders what he means by 
saying that he feels confident by entrusting the provin- 
cials to the care of the RSjukas just as a man feels con- 
fident by handing over his child to an expert nurse. But 
if he has such a high opinion of them as is quite unmis- 
takable from his words, the passage must be interpreted 
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in exactly the opposite manner so as to show that the 
Rajukas were an example to the Purushas and not 
vice versa. Secondly, the Purushas are here referred to 
in a general manner ; and if we take into consideration 
the fact that according to PE. VII., the Rajukas ruled 
over a much larger population than the Purushas, the 
latter appear to be inferior in rank to the former. How 
therefore Mookerji gets hold of Purushas of a rank higher 
than that of the Rajukas is far from clear. 

Senart takes chaghali as standing for chagghati and as 
alteration of jagrati, like pali-jaggafi, ^ to take care, watch.' 
Grierson derives it from a root chagh ‘ to rise, ascend,' 
found in the Chhattisgarhi dialect and traces it to the 
Sanskrit chargh ‘ to go ' (JPTS., 1891-3, pp. 28 and ff.). 
Kern explains the verb ckagh by the Hindi chah-na^ and 
Biihler agrees in this view and adds that chah occurs in 
all Indian vernaculars and must therefore belong to the 
ancient stock of Aryan speech. 

® Kern rightly connects with the Sanskrit 
and is taken by European scholars in the sense of ‘ respite.^ 
'Rnt Tautalca does not mean ‘respite' but ‘something 
exclusively and rightfully belonging to a person.' This 
sense is by no means inapplicable here. What Afioka 
means is that such culprits as have been sentenced to 
death can claim three days of grace as a matter of right. 

This is the most knotty passage in the edict. 
Senart: — I^atikavakani^m-hatika-havahani (=avvakani= 
alpakaui)== ^‘neither more nor less." Biihler: — natika va 
kaiii — ]fiatika eva kani{chU) = ^^ (their) relatives (will 
make) some of them." Biihler's reading out of these 
letters is better and has now been accepted. As regards 
nijhapayisamtiy Liiders has drawn our attention to the 
word occurring in a verse in the Ayoghara-JStaka (Jai,, 
Vol. IV, p. 495, V. 334), which has the sense of ‘to soften, 

44 
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propitiate.’ This point has been lucidly expatiated upon 
by Baraa (IHQ., 1926, p. 125), and it will be seen that 
this sense really comes out of that explained for the word 
on pp. 818-9 above. Further it is worthy of note that in 
this Jataka nijjhajpana is predicated not only of the king 
but also of Mrityu or death. This fits here also, with just 
a small difference. For, instead of the king, we have here 
the Rajukas. Mrityu may easily be recognised in the 
word nasamta = nd8-anta= ‘ (One) whose nature or disposi- 
tion (anta) is destruction (nada).’ Anta in this sense 
is too well-known to require any explanation. There 
will thus be a two-fold propitiation according to Asoka : 

(1) propitiation of the BAjukas by the relatives of the 
convicts by adducing proofs of their innocence, and 

(2) the propitiation of Death by the convicts themselves. 
Liiders, however, takes ndsamtam— ‘not being, there being 
none,’ as the nom. sing. ahml. of the pres. part, of ndthx. 
As regards ni]hapayitd of some copies, Biihler has rightly 
equated it with nijkapayitave of others, and explained its 
formation by saying that ia is a short form of iaya 
(compare esana with esanaya). 

8. Niludhasi pi hdlasi is taken by Senart as ‘ during 
the time of their imprisonment’ ; Biihler ‘ even during their 
imprisonment ’ ; Liiders ‘ even in a limited time ’ ; and 
Thomas “ though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed 
(there being no nijhati)" (JRAS., 1916, p. 123) ; Hultzsch 
“ even when the time (of respite) has expired.” Niruddha 
is taken by Hultzsch in the sense of ‘ expired, ’ and he 
refers us to Childers’ Dictionary. This is alright, but 
the hala does not seem to be ‘ the time (of respite),’ It 
had rather be taken in the sense of Jlvana-hala, What 
ASoka means is that even when the time for their living 
has expired, — ^they should seek the hereafter during the 
extension of this time by means of yauta. 
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V 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : — When I had been consecrated twenty-six 
years, the following species ^ were declared 
exempt from slaughter, namely, parrots, mainas, 
ruddy geese, ^ swans, Nandimukhas^^ Gelatas, 
flying-foxes, queen-ants, female tortoises, 
boneless fish, vedaveyakaSt Gahga-paputakas, 
skates, tortoises and porcupines, hare-like 
squirrels, twelve-antler stags, bulls set free, 
household vermins, rhinoceros, gray doves, 
village pigeons, and all quadrupeds which are 
neither used nor eaten.^ She-goats, ewes, and 
sows, which are with young or in milk, are 
unworthy of slaughter, and those of their 
young ones up to six months of age. Cocks 
shall not be caponed. Husks containing living 
things shall not be burnt. Forests shall not be 
set on fire for mischief or injury (to life). The 
living shall not be fed with the living. About 
the three Chaturmasis ® and the Tishya full-moon 
days fish may neither be killed nor sold during 
three days, namely, the fourteenth (and) fif- 
teenth (of the fortnight) and the first (of the 
following fortnight), and invariably on fast 
days. On the same days these and other species 
of life also shall not be killed in the elephant 
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forest and fishermen’s preserve. On the eighth 
of (each) fortnight and on the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, on the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on 
the full-moon days of the three seasons, — on 
(such) auspicious days, bulls shall not be castrat- 
ed : he-goats, rams, boars and such others as are 
castrated shall not be castrated. On the Tishya 
and Punarvasu days, on the Chaturmasis and 
during the fortnights connected with the Chatur- 
masis, the branding of horses and oxen shall not 
be done. Twenty-five jail deliveries have been 
effected by me, who am consecrated twenty-six 
years, just in this period,® 

Notes. 

* Jata literally means ‘ a born being.’ Here it stands 
for ‘ species,’ or ‘ classes ’ of creatures. 

'•* Atma has been taken as a separate name. It had 
better be taken as an attribute of ckahavake so as to dis- 
tinguish the ruddy geese from the hamas which are wild 
geese. 

* In connection with the different species of life 
mentioned in this edict, Monmohan Chakravarti’s mono- 
graph on Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi published 
as Memoir of the As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. I, No. 17, may be 
read with great profit. NandlmuWia occurs, as pointed 
out by Barua, in the Prasna-vyaharana-sutra, I. 7, where 
it is explained by the commentator as sariha-viseshah. 
What is worthy of note is that Asoka lays an embargo 
on the slaughter of those animals only that are neither 
eaten nor used for any purpose. Hence jatukd should be 
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taken to stand for ‘flying-foxes^ (Bengali, chamchiha) 
whose flesh is not taken, and not for bats (Bengali, hadu4) 
whose flesh is eaten at least by the lower classes. Biihler 
has rightly interpreted ambd-kaptlika as mother-ant, i,e., 
queen-ant, the Sanskrit pipllikd having the Pali form 
kipillika. = (Sk.) = particular type of female 

tortoise. JnatMka = anasl/iikci=^^houe\esSj the boneless 
fish being ‘prawns’ according to Senart and Biihler, 
Samkuja-macMe lit. means the fish that can contract or 
withdraw itself in, and has therefore been taken to stand 
for ‘skate fish.'" Kap kata = kafnatjia — tortoise (Senart). 
Seyaka= (Sk,) sa/j/a/ca — porcupine. Famnasasa lit. means 
a hare-like animal living in the leaves of trees, and has 
been taken by Biihler to denote the large white-bellied 
red-squirrel which is found in the forests of the iWestern 
Ghats and whose skinned body looks exactly like that of 
a hare. 8imale^ Srimara—Bdrdshing or twelve-antler stag. 
Samdake corresponds to the vernacular sand, ‘ a bull which 
has been set at liberty and cannot therefore be killed,’ 
Okapimda Senart connects with the ukapinda of the 
Mahavagga which are said to eat the provisions of the 
monks and are, according to Buddhaghosha, ‘ cats, mice, 
iguanas and mongooses. ’ This fits excellently, because 
these animals are neither eaten nor utilised for any other 
purposes. Hence they should not be killed simply because 
they destroy household provisions. Pdlasate— (P^Vi) 
paldsado or par asato = rhinoceros (Biihler). Above, pp. 185 
and fE. 

^ PaUbhoga is, of course, paribhoga ‘ enjoyment ’ as 
contrasted with ‘ nourishment.^ Asoka here evidently 
“ means to forbid the slaughter of all animals, whose skins, 
fur, feathers, etc., are not required, as well as of those 
which are not eaten.” Above, pp. 154 and ff. 
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® Chaturftmasi (=8k. chaturmasl) is the particular 
full moon of each one of the three seasons, Summer, 
Autumn and Jointer, each consisting of four months. I t is 
the full moon of the initial month of each season. Tisa 
pumnamait is the full-moon of Taisha or Pausha. Posatha 
stands midway between the Buddhist Pali uposatka and 
the Jaina ^r&kxii posaha. It corresponds to the Brahma- 
nical Parvan days, and denotes the 8th and 16 th day of 
each fortnight. As shown by Biihler, Piyadasi thus for- 
bade the sale of fish on 56 days: (1) six in each initial 
month of the three seasons and in the Taisha or Pausha 
month, viz,, the 8th, 14<th and 15th of the bright fortnight 
and the 1st, 8th and 15th of the dark, — thus in all 24; 
(2) four in the remaining eight months, viz., the 8th and 
16th of each fortnight, — thus 32 in all. The whole total 
comes to 24 + 32=56 days, on which A^oka prohibited the 
killing and sale of fish. 

® Various are the occasions on which jail deliveries are 
made by kings. One such occasion is the birth-day of a 
king when, the ArthafiSstra (p. 146) lays down, he shall set 
free such prisoners as are children or aged, diseased or 
helpless persons. This fits here admirably, first because 
this edict, which is intended for the prevention not of whole- 
sale slaughter but of wanton and unnecessary butchery 
and injury, cannot be taken to refer to the wholesale or 
promiscuous liberation of prisoners but of such prisoners 
only, in whose ease imprisonment would be a wanton and 
unnecessary cruelty. Secondly, as, during twenty-six years 
no less than twenty-five jail deliveries were efEected, they 
most probably refer to the setting free of prisoners on 
Asoka’s birth-day and further show that the regnal years 
mentioned in his inscriptions must be, not elapsed, but 
current, years of his reign. {Above, p. 10.) 
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VI 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadar^in, Beloved of the 
gods : “ Since I was consecrated twelve years, 
I have caused Dharrima-li'pis to be written for 
the welfare and happiness of the people, so that 
without violation thereof, ‘ they might attain to 
this and that growth of JDhamma. (Perceiving) : 
“ thus (lies) the welfare and happiness of the 
people, ” I scrutinise ® whether, as among (my) 
relatives, so among those who are far and near, 
— what ? — whether I cause happiness to them ; 
and I act accordingly. Thus do I scrutinise 
about all congregations. All sects I have 
honoured with various honours ; but voluntary 
advances® (to a sect) are considered by me as 
the chief thing. This Dharp,ma-lipi has been 
caused to be written by me when crowned 
twenty-six years. 


Notes* 

' Apahata^a~\-prahitvd = (Sk. a-prahritya) = ^^ not 
injuring, not violating Franke (VOJ., IX. 34i4, n, 2) ; 
tarn refers, of course, to hita-sukha which precedes it. 
The Dharnmalipis, says Asoka, were promulgated in order 
that both the temporal and spiritual welfare of the people 
may be promoted. For pdpdva, see H. K. De in JPASB., 
1920, pp. 336-7, Michelson, however, dissents from 
this view (JAOS., 46, 262). 
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* The meaning of the root fativehh is determined 
by pativehha which occurs in PE. III. What ASoka 
says is that he always scrutinises whether he is causing 
happiness to the people who are far and near as he does 
to his own relatives. 

* Hultzsch translates the passage thus : “ But this 
is considered by me (my) principal (duty), viz., visiting 
(the people) personally.” Unt pachu‘pagamana='pratyupaga 
mana = ‘advancing towards to meet or greet.’ And if 
we compare this part with the gist of RE. XII., pachu- 
pagamana seems to correspond to anamaHaaa dhramo 
^runeyu, &e. 


VII 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : Those who were kings in times past 
wished thus : ‘ how may men grow with the 
growth of Dhamma ? ’ But men did not grow 
with a befitting growth of Dhamma. On this 
king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, saith 
thus : ‘ This occurred to me : in times past 

kings had wished that men should grow with a 
befitting growth of Dhatpma. But men did not 
grow with befitting growth of Dhamma. How 
then may men be moved to conform (to 
Dhamma) ? How may men grow with a be- 
fitting growth of Dhamma ? How may I uplift 
them with a growth of Dhamma ? ” On this 
king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, saith 
thus : “ this occurred to me. ‘ Proclamations 
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of Dhainma will I proclaim. Instructions in 
Dhatnma will I instruct. Men, hearkening 
thereto, will conform (to it), will be uplifted, 
and will grow with the growth of Dhamma.’ 
Eor this purpose have I proclaimed proclama- 
tions of Dharnma, and directed various instruc- 
tions in Dhaqima. My Purushas have been 
set over many people. These will preach and 
disseminate it. Rajukas have been set over 
many hundred thousands of lives. They too 
have been ordered : “ Preach thus and thus to 
those devoted to Dharnma.” 

Thus saith Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : 

This same thing being considered, I have set 
up Pillars of Dhamma,' appointed Dharma- 
mahamatras, (and) caused discourses on Dhamma 
to be heard.” 

Thus saith Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : 
‘ On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. 
They will offer shade to man and beast. I have 
grown mango-orchards. I have caused wells 
to be dug at every eight koses ; and I have had 
rest-houses. I have made many Avateriug sheds 
at different places for the enjoyment of man 
and beast. This (provision of) enjoyment, how- 
ever, is, indeed, a trifle, because mankind has 
been blessed with many such blessings by the 
previous kings as by me. But I have done this 
with this intent, namely, that (they) may prac- 
tise (such) practices of Dhamma.’ 

45 
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Thus saith Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : 
Those Dharma-Maharoatras of mine have been 
occupied ‘ in various matters of grace, with the 
ascetics and with the householders. They are 
also occupied with all sects. I have arranged 
that they shall be occupied with the affairs of 
the Samgha. Likewise, I have arranged that 
they shall be occupied with the Brahmanic 
Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas, and the various 
sects.’' The various Mahamatras are for various 
(affairs) and for various specific (classes of men). 
But my Dharma-Mahamatras are occupied 
only with these and all other sects. Thus saith 
king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : These 
and many other head officers ® are employed in 
the distribution of charity, both my own and 
those of the Queens, and in all my gynaeceum. 
Both here and in the provinces, they are mak- 
ing various abodes of the contented'^ in manifold 
ways. And I have arranged that they shall he 
occupied with the distribution of charity, both 
of my sons and of other Queens’ sons. 

[Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : “ I have also caused discourses on Dharnma 
to be heard'*] for the development of Dhamma 
and for conformity to Dhamma. And this 
development of Dhamma and conformity to 
Dhamma, which consist of mercy, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity, gentleness and good deeds 
will thus grow in the world (loka). Thus saith 
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king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : “ What- 
ever good deeds I have performed, these have 
been conformed to in the world ; and these (they) 
will perform (in future). They have thereby 
grown and will grow in respect of hearkening 
to father and mother, hearkening to preceptors, 
following in the foot-steps of the aged, and 
seemly behaviour towards Brahmans and Srama- 
nas, towards the poor and the wretched, and even 
towards slaves and servants. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : “ And men ()nunim) have grown this 

growth of Dhamma in two ways, namely, through 
restriction of Dhamma and exhortation.” 
And in this matter restrictions of Dhamma 
are of small account, and much more has 
been done through exhortation. The restrictions 
of Dhamma, indeed, are such as have been adopt- 
ed by me, namely, that ‘ such and such species 
(of creatures) shall be exempt from slaughter,’ 
and numerous other restrictions of Dhamma 
effected by me. But through exhortation such 
as non-injury to (all) creatures and non-slaughter 
of (all) life, the growth of Dhatpraa has been 
fostered much more among men. 

Por this purpose has this been engraved, in 
order that my sons, great-grandsons, etc., may 
continue as long as the sun and the moon en- 
dure and in this way follow (in my footsteps). 
By thus following, both this world and the next 
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are attained. This Dhamma-lipi was caused to 
be engraved by me when I had been anointed 
twenty-seven years. 

Concerning this the Beloved of the gods 
saith : this Dhaniriia-lipi should be inscribed 
where stone pillars and stone tablets are found, 
so that it may long endure. 


Notes. 

1 iW.hat Asoka says is that in order that there may 
be a growth of Dhamma, he has resorted to the following 
means : (1) erection of Dharma-stambhas, (2) ap- 

pointment of Dharma-MahSmStras, and (3) preaching 
of Dhamma. In Section EE and ff., Asoka explains 
what sort of Dhamma he proclaimed, that is, what qualities 
and what practices go to make up that Dhaipma. In 
the para, preceding it, that is, in Sections Y-DD, 
he tells us for what different purposes he has appointed 
the Dharma-Mahamatras. In the sections preceding 
these last, that is, in Sections E-iW, he gives an 
account of his charitable works, such as growing of mango- 
orchards and so forth. It is ditBcult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that it is these charities that are indicated by the word 
dhamma-statnbha, which therefore here stands not for any 
material pillars, but rather spiritual columns. That these 
humanitarian works were considered to be of much spiritual 
efficiency is clear from the quotation given above (p. 150) 
from the Sam-N. If this line of reasoning is not accepted, 
the enumeration of charities in this connection becomes 
unmeaning and irrelevant. Besides the mention of dhamma- 
stavibhas alone remains unexplained, when the other two 
items are so fully explained. See also above, p. 1'50, n. 1. 
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For acUakosikyani , see Fleet’s note in JliAS., 1906, 
p. 401 and ff. For the occasional change of to (i/5, 
compare amha-vadikya preceding it in this Edict. See 
also my n. 2 on EummindGi inscription. For nimsidkiya, 
see Biihler El., II. 274 and Fleet JRAS., 1900, pp. 404- 
5. Hultzsch, following Liiders, takes the word to mean 
^a flight of steps, ^ but does not derive it like the latter 
from the Skt. 7ii8rayanz but rather from nisUs/daka. 

^ The subject of anupati2Ja]amlu is Asoka’s descen- 
dants understood. Compare the same word occurring in 
1. 31 (00) below. Philologically etadatka ine — etafhyatJid 
me (Michelson). But this does not yield any sense, as the 
meanings of etad and yathd cannot be brought out. 
It is best to take it as equivalent to eiad-arlhdya. It is one 
dot that changes tha into thay and it seems that this dot 
has been inadvertently engraved. 

^ Note that viydpatdse which occurs thrice in this 
inscription has the Vedie nominative plural termination 
•dsah, as was pointed out by Franke (VOJ., IX. 349 f.). 

^ It is worthy of note that here we have three clauses, 
each giving the name of one sect. The expression 
nesu Ajzvikesu is in perfect agreement with this, because 
there is no cka which would certainly have been put in 
here if Bdhhanas were really intended to be separate from 
Ajivikas. There is thus no other help but to take this 
expression to mean ‘ BrShmanic Ajivakas. ’ That the 
Ajivikas were not simply Sramanie, but also Brahrnanic, 
has been pointed out Above^ pp. 177-9. It seems that 
Ajivika was a general term and could be used to denote 
any sect, Brahrnanic or Sramanic. Thus the Nirgranthas 
have actually been called Ajivakas in the Buddhist work, 
(Divyatadana, p. 247). Similarly, they were known as 
Buddhist Bhikshus to the Digambara Jainas (lA., XLI. 
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69). And Utpala, in his commentary on Varahamihira’s 
Bri/uijjalaha, takes Ajivaka to mean by upalahs/iana 
‘devotees of Narayana^ 19l2, p. 287 f). There 

were thus different sects of Ajivikas, and by inserting 
Bdb/ianesu Asoka tells us that it was the Brahmanical 
Ajivikas whom he had in view, 

B. M. Barua says ‘‘ habJianesu djzvil’esu is gramma- 
tically the same expression as hdbhana-djiviUesii, I am 
afraid no grammarian can agree with him. Bdhhan- 
djtvilcesu is a dvandva compound like bhabana-samanesii 
occurring in Section HH of this edict. But there is no 
cJiii between bdb/ianesu and djlvihesu. We thus cannot 
but interpret the first expression to mean “ among 
Brahmanical Ajivikas ” and not “ among Brahmans and 
Ajivikas as he takes it. 

^ Mulc/ia is taken by Senart in the sense of ‘ inter- 
mediaries ’ and by Biihler ‘chief officials'. F. 
Thomas draws our attention to the various places in which 
the terms mulxha or mulihya occurs in Ivaufcalya’s Artha- 
sastra (JRAS., 19 i 5, pp. 97-9), and takes ha/mh'd amhhd 
of this edict to denote either ‘ many departments ^ or 
‘ ma-ny dift'erent officials.'' In the first place, it is worthy 
of note that as pointed out by Michelson, muliJui here 
does not stand for muhhyciy lihya being unassimilable in 
the dialect of the PEs. ; see same word <?. g. in PE. A I. 
Secondly, Thomas’s quotation (3) from the Arthasastra and 
also the one from the Tdj'fiavalkya-smriti show clearly that 
muhha can also signify ‘ head official,’ which suits here 
very well, 

^ Biihler takes iutlidyatandiii = iushty-dyatandni = 
‘sources of contentment,’ ‘opportunities for charity,’ 
Hultzsch takes dyatana in the sense of j)dtra and readers 
the expression by ‘ worthy recipients of charity,’ Tut/m- 
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yaiandni ought really to mean ^ the places or abodes (aija- 
land) of the contented (tus/ita),^ By the distribution o£ 
charity by Dharma^Mahamatras, many houses have 
become ^places of the contented,’ 

® JD/iammapaddnaf/iaye &e. has been tacked on to the 
preceding holamtidi by previous translators. This is the 
fourth time we have here this last phrase. In the pievious 
three cases ho/iamfuii ends a clause or sentence. And there 
is no reason why this liolumii~ti also should not be taken 
as ending a sentence. Obviously some words after it 
seem to have been inadvertently omitted. In the por- 
tion missing between liolumixAi and d/mmndpaddnatluiye 
&C .5 Asoka is telling us what he means by dl/amnasavane 
Inite, occurring in P of liultzsch’s transcript. The 
lacuna may therefore be perhaps filled up as follows : 
[Devdnam-piye Fiyadnsi hevam-d^td ( .*) dkammasavane^pi me 
hate] d/iammapadaxiaf/idye &c. &e. The filling up of the 
lacuna in some such way can alone make the sense whole, 
continuous and clear. 

^ It will be seen from n. 3 on EE. V that nij/iati 
means ^ making a matter intelligible by placing facts and 
reasons.’ This may be done with a view to make a man 
relent (n. 7 on PE. IV) or make him lead a good life (n. 6 
on EE. XIIL). Nvihati thus seems to mean here ‘ moral 
exhortation ^ — dJiammdnumiki, 

Hultzsch translates the passage as follows : Now 

for the following purposes has this been ordered, that it 
may last as long as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall 
reign and) as long as the moon and the sun (shall shine), 
and in order that (men) may conform to it.'’ In the first 
place it is curious that Asoka’s sons and great grandsons 
should be mentioned in this ridiculous manner along with the 
sun and the moon, The sun and the moon must endure 
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perraaneatly, whereas his great-grandsons cannot, though 
one may express a wish as Asoka has done here as elsewhere. 
Secondly, why should we be compelled to render puta^papo- 
tike by Masting as long as (my) sons and great-grandsons 
(shall reign) ? ’ Is the ending ika here a than pratyaya as 
in mliyike ? Does the Asokan dialect know of only 
one ika termination ? In this connection attention may 
be drawn to the word pranatika which occurs in the Shah, 
and Man. versions of RE. IV. This word corresponds to 
the Sk. pmnaplri^ which has here the same sense as 
])rapaulra* li pranatika can stand for prapautra, there is no 
reason why prapotika should not stand ior pranaptri. Kate 
here means ‘engraved’; of. kataviye in the next line’ 
Compare this whole passage with the first half of RE. V. 
This will show that the subject of ampatipajamhi must be 
puta-papotike. 



OTHER ROOK INSCRIPTIONS. 

A. — Sbpa.ra.te Kalinga. Edicts. 

I 

By command of the Beloved of gods, the 
Mahamatras of Tosali (or Samapa) who are the 
City Judiciaries should be addressed thus: 
Whatever I perceive (with the mind), I desire — 
what ? — that I may put it into action ; and I 
initiate it through the (proper) means. And I 
deem this to be the principal means to the end, 
namely, instructions to you. You have indeed 
been set over many thousands of lives in order 
that you may certainly * gain the affection of men. 
All men are my offspring. Just as for (my) 
offspring I desire that they be united with all 
welfare and happiness of this world and of the 
next, precisely do I desire it for all men. But 
you do not understand as much as this thing in- 
dicates. Some individual ofS.cial ^ regards it, but 
he a part only, not the whole. See to this then. 
The maxim of conduct ® also is well established. 
There is just one individual who incurs harass- 
ment or imprisonment. There it causelessly 
develops thereby into imprisonment or death.* 
Many other people more distant also suffer. Con- 
sequently you should desire — what ? — that you 
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may follow the middle path. No one can act 
properly with such dispositions as envy, want of 
perseverance, cruelty, hastiness, want of applica- 
tion, laziness, and weariness. Hence you should 
desire — what ? — that these dispositions may not 
be yours. And the root of all this is perseve- 
rance and avoidance of hastiness. This is the 
maxim of conduct : namely, ‘ He who is wearied 
will not rise. But one ought to move, proceed and 
advance.’ This is the maxim of conduct which 
you should consider.” Say then (unto your- 
selves, and) look to nothing else : ” “ Thus and 
thus are the instructions of the Beloved of gods.” 
Fulfilment of it bears great fruit, non-fulfilment, 
great harm. If this is not fulfilled, there is 
neither attainment of heaven, nor propitiation of 
the king. Why ? — because zealousness of mind 
in this my work has a two-fold consequence.'^ 
If it is well performed, you will gain heaven and 
also discharge your debt to me. 

And this document should be heard under 
the constellation of Tishya, and on every festive 
occasion in between the Tishya days it may 
be heard even by one (ofldcial).® And acting 
thus, you should endeavour to fulfil this duty. 
For this purpose has this document been here 
written : in order that the Mahamatras who are 
the City Judiciaries may be devoted to the 
eternal rule of conduct,^ and that causeless 
imprisoment or causeless harassment of the 
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townspeople may not take place. And for this 
purpose, I shall cause a Mahamatra to go forth 
on tour every five years, who will be neither 
harsh nor fiery (but) gentle in action, so that 
being aware of this object (the city judiciaries) 
will act according to my instructions.- But from 
Ujjain the royal prince will send forth this class 
of officers and will not overstep three years. In 
like manner from Takshasila. When those 
Mahamatras go forth on tour, without neglecting 
their own function, they will mind this also, 
namely, whether (the city) judiciaries are acting 
according to the instructions of the king. 

^ Liiders is right in separating su from munltanam 
and explaining it by the Sk. svit. The very next sentence 
shows that Asoka is here speaking, not of 'good men,’ but 
of ‘ men in general.’ 

2 Purusha signifies both ‘ an oflSeial ’ and ‘ a man.’ 
Here in both the versions we have eUa-pulise- Imme- 
diately after this the same word occurs in the Dh. copy 
of this edict, for which the Jaug. version substitutes 
elta-munise. In the second instance purttiha obviously 
means ‘ a man,’ but in the first, ‘ an official.’ 

® Hult. reads nitiyam, whereas Sen. and Biih. read 
nltiyam. The latter reading is more correct. Secondly, he 
separates this word from suvihitapi and tacks it on to what 
follows. He wrongly tabes nitiyam—^'k. nityam and with 
Liid. rightly understands it as = dan^a-nUi. This term 
however denotes ‘ science of polity,’ ‘ policy ’ or even ‘ a 
maxim of polity,’ but not ' the administration (of justice,)’ 
as he has done. Similarly, Hult. reads dekhata hi tuphe 
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elam suvihita pi as one sentence, and translates it by “ now 
you must pay attention to this, although you are well 
provided for.” Mookerji follows him here also. But as 
none of them gives any explanation, their translation is 
anything but intelligible. See n. 5 below. 

■* Hult. following Liid. renders the passage as follows: 
“ In this ease (an order) eaneellingt he imprisonment is 
(obtained) by him accidentally, while (many) other people 
continue to suffer.” But this whole edict should be 
compared to BE. V, and this passage in particular to (L) 
of Hult.'s transcript of the K. recension of this last edict. 
What Asoka apparently means is that when an individual 
is harassed or imprisoned, (1) that harassment may 
causelessly develop into imprisonment, or (2) imprisonment 
into death. In the first ease which is one of katabhikare, 
aparihodha is required ; and in the second which is of 
mahalaka, mokha is desirable, as recommended in RE. V 
(see p. 814). davlyas, comparative of dura. 

The more distant people who suffer must be the relatives of 
the convicts. 

® Jaug. has nltiyam e ve dakheya. E ve corresponds 
of course two yd vo. Hult. joins Ihe two together, but does 
not explain what eve stands for. If it stands for eva, 
we should have had yeva or va, and if for evam, hevam, as 
required by the dialect represented in Dh. and Jau. edicts. 
So the above expression = Sk. nltir=.iyam, yd vo drakshavyd. 
Nlti here as above must denote ‘a maxim of conduct ’ laid 
down by the science of polity. See n. 8 above, 

® Biihler reads {am)nam ne dekhata^anyad no 
paSyaia, whereas Hult. reads dnamne dekhata. The latter 
takes dnamne— diiviy am, and translates the expression by 
“ See that (you) discharge the debt (which you owe to the 
king).” In this connection he refers us to Section U of 
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his transcript, which has {^naniyam ehatha. The equation 
of ananiyavfi with anrinyam is intelligible in the case of 
the Dh.-Jaug. dialect. The word occurs in that form 
also in the Dh.-Jaug. versions of RE. VI. But anaipne 
cannot be reasonably expected as a form of anrinyari% 
in any one of Dh. or Jang, edicts. Besides, it is strange 
that in two almost consecutive sentences anrinyam is 
written once as dnaniyam and another time as dnamne. 
It is therefore best to split dnamne and equate it with 
any ad ne, 

Dudhale dur + dhara=z^^ carrying-out 

— Franke. Following Franke, Hult. translates the passage 
thus : For how could my mind be pleased (?nane aiileke) 
if one badly fulfills [dndliale) this duty ? Woolner 
however rightly says that in that case we should have 
had dnldliale^ not dndhale. It is best to take dudhale 
— dv-dhara^ as done by Sen. and Buh. and in the sense of 
‘‘procuring two (things).” Mane-atilelce I take as meaning 
‘exuberance of mind,’ ‘zeal.’ 

® Ekena pi— ^ Even by a single (person),’ Hult. But 
if we carefully study the contents of SSr. PE., we find 
that the king’s edict was beard by the officials and the 
people separately. And as this edict is concerned with 
officials, ekena pi must here be ‘even by one (official) 
because from Sar. PE. it is clear that on the uposatha 
day there must be at least one official come back to the 
head-quarters from tour. 

^ Following Kern and Liid., Hult. translates sasv- 
atam samayam yujevu by “ may strive at all times. 
But in the first place, yuj does not signify ^ to strive,’ 
Secondly, ‘ striving at all times ’ is vague. On the other 
hand, as there are two one after yujevu and the other 
after aiyd^ two distinct things are indicated by the two 
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clauses, Samaya had therefore be better taken in the 
sense of ‘ established rule of conduct ’ which here refers to 
the nlli maxim quoted above, viz. e hilamte siya, ^’c, ^c. 

^ ® Above, pp, 71-3. 


II 

By command of the Beloved of gods, the 
Prince Royal and the Mahamatras at Tosall 
should be addressed ^ (as follows): Whatever I 
perceive (with the mind) , I desire — what — that 
I may put it into action ; and I initiate it through 
the (proper) means. And I deem this to be the 
principal means to this end, namely, instructions 
to you. All men are my offspring. Just as for 
(my) offspring I desire that they may be united 
with all welfare and happiness of this world and 
of the next, precisely do I desire it for all 
men. 

It may be ^ (in the mind) of (the people) the 
unconquered frontier sovereigns : ‘ what is the 
will of the king in respect of us t ’ This much 
alone is my wish in regard to (the people) of the 
frontier sovereigns, that they may understand 
(this), namely, that the Beloved of gods desires : 
‘ they should be unperturbed towards me, 
they should trust mine, (and) they would receive 
from me happiness, not misery.’ And they 
should further understand; ‘ the king will bear 
with us as far as it is possible to bear,’ (but) 
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they should follow Dhamma for my sake and 
gain this world and the next, Tor this end do 
I instruct you, namely, that having given you 
instructions and made known my will, nay, my 
immovable resolve and vow, mav I be free from 
debt (to them)! So acting accordingly, you 
must discharge your functions and must inspire 
them with confidence, so that they might under- 
stand : ‘ the king is to us even as a father ; he 
sympathises with us even as he sympathises with 
himself ; we are to the king even as (his) 
children.’ So having instructed you and intima- 
ted the will, my immovable resolve and vow, I 
shall become a sovereign over all countries ® for 
this object ; for you are competent to inspire them 
with confidence and (ensure) their welfare and 
happiness of this world and the next. By so 
doing, you will gain heaven and also discharge 
your debt to me. 

And for this purpose has this document 
been here written : in order that the Mahamatras 
may be devoted to the eternal rule of con- 
duct * for inspiring (the people of) those frontier 
sovereigns with confidence and ensuring (their) 
practice of Dhamma. And this document 
should be heard on the Tishya day every four- 
monthly season ; ® and, indeed, on every festive 
occasion in between the Tishya days it may be 
heard even by one (official). By acting thus, 
endeavour to fulfil (my instructions). 
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^ The Jaug. edict is addressed to the MahamStra 
Rajavachanikas of Samapi. The actual wording is : 
Samdpayarjfi Mahamatd L[d]javachanikd vataviyd. This 
might be compared with the words : Tosaliyam (Samdpd- 
yarn) Mahdmdtd Nagala-viyohdlakd hevarn vataviyd with 
which the Dh. & Jaug. copies of SRE (Separate Rock 
Edict) 1. begin. It will be seen that Mahamatd Ldja- 
vachanikd of the former corresponds to Mahdmdtd Nagala- 
viyohdlakd of the latter. Naga-laviyohdlaka has been 
rightly translated by Hult, as ‘the judicial officers of the 
city.' But Ldjavachanika which should have denoted 
similar officers is translated by him as ‘at the word of the 
king.’ This is very strange. If Nagala viyohdlakd repre- 
sent the Judicial, Ldjavachanikd had better be taken to 
represent the Executive, Officers of a District town. 

® Hult. rightly follows the construction pointed out 
by Liiders. Siyd should thus be separated from what pre- 
cedes it and tacked on to arntdnarrt, 

® Desdvutike is a knotty phrase and has exercised 
scholars. Senart : “ I shall possess in you, for this object, 
persons fit to actively carry out my orders.” Biihler : “ I 
shall have superintendents in all countries as far as this 
matter is concerned.^' Hult. : “ I shall have (i.e. maintain) 
officers in all provinces for this object.” It is worthy of 
note that Dh. has desdvutika and Jaug. [saka^la-desd-dyu- 
tika. Secondly, dvuti occurs in PE. IV. in the sense of 
‘order.’ The phrase therefore means : “ One whose order 

(prevails) over all countries.” There seems to be here a 
reference to his dharnmavijaya by means of which A^oka 
aspired to be a ChakravartI DharmarSja. This inscription 
apparently fills up the void created by the non-occurrence 
of RE. XIII. at Dh. & Jaug. 

•* See n. 9 of the preceding edict, 

^ See n. 6 on PE. V. 



B. — Minor Kock Inscriptions 

I 

Brahmagiri 

By command of the Prince Viceregent ‘ 
and the Mahamatras from Suvarnagiri, the 
Mahamatras at Isila should be asked (their) 
health, and (then) addressed as follows : “ The 
Beloved of gods saith : ‘It is more than 
two years and a half that I am ^ a lay- 
worshipper. I did not exert myself strenuously 
for one year ; but, indeed, more than one 
year that I have lived with the Samgha, 
I have exerted myself strenuously. During this 
period, however, men who were unmixed, were 
caused to be mixed, with gods throughout Jam- 
budvipa.* [E. — During this period gods, who 
were unrnixed, were caused to be mixed (with 
men), throughout Jambudvipa.] For this is the 
fruit of exertion. This is possible not only for 
the superior (official) * to achieve, but indeed it is 
possible for even a subordinate one, if he exerts 
himself, to cause (people) to attain much heaven- 
ly bliss. For this purpose this proclamation 
has been made : in order that the subordi- 
nate ones and the superior ones shall exert 
themselves to this (end), that ray neighbours 
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should know this and that this exertion may 
long endure. A.nd this object shall grow, in- 
deed shall grow profusely, shall grow (at 
least) one-and-a-half fold. And this discourse 
has been caused to be heard when therb had 
elapsed ® 256 (years).’ ” 

Sahasram 

The discourse (was made) when there had 
elapsed 256 (years), that is, two hundred (years) 
increased by fifty-six had elapsed." And have ye 
this matter engraved on rocks, and have it en- 
graved also where there are stone columns. 

Rupnath 

Have this matter engraved on rocks. Here 
and far off where there is any stone column, 
have it engraved on the stone column. And 
with this verbal order go ye forth on tour every- 
where so far as your jurisdiction extends. The 
discourse was made when there had elapsed 256 
(years) by the passing of centuries. 

Notes. 

' For Ayapafa and Suvaiiagiri, see Above, p. 55 ff. 

2 It is worthy of note, as pointed out by Hultzsch, 
that the word sumi ( = Sk. asmi) is found in three recen- 
sions along with updsaka. This shows that till the 
fime of the promulgation of this edict Asoka had been a 
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lay-worwshipper for more fchaa two years and a half. Simi- 
larly, the word sami occurs along with sagh[a] up[eyte 
farther on. This also shows that up till the time when 
this edict was issued Asoka had been associated with the 
Samgha for more than a year. This record thus distin- 
guishes between two stages in Asoka^s religious life — one a 
stage of non-enthusiasm and inaction, the other a stage of 
fervent zeal and strenuous action, the first lasting for one 
year, the second for more than one year, but both in his 
career as Upasaka. It will thus be seen, as correctly main- 
tained by Hiiltzseh, that the period of two years and a 
half does not precede but includes the period of one year 
and more that the king was with the Samgha. It is unfor- 
tunate that this interpretation of Hultzsch, though it is of 
such paramount importance for the chronology of the 
edicts and the early religious history of Asoka, has not 
been even so much as considered by either Barua (A^oka 
Edicts in New Light, p. 89 ff.) or Mookerji {Asoka, p. 108 
ff.). For my criticism of their views, see AiiORI., Vol. X, 
pp. For further elucidation of this subject, see 

Above, p. 81 ff. 

What Asoka means is that by leading men in the 
path of Dhamma they have become so virtuous that they 
were commingled with gods. Knowing as we do how 
people have believed that denizens of worlds other 
than their own can visit them, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that those men of Jarabudvipa who 
followed Asoka^s Dhamma came to be looked upon as 
saintly souls and that either they believed themselves or 
people believed them to be waited upon by gods. Instances 
are not wanting from the Pali literature in support of the 
belief that gods associated themselves with virtuous men 
and saints while they lived in this world. This point has 
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been discussed by me in detail in ABORI.^ Vol. X, 
])]). 25t-8, and elucidated here, Above, p. 140 f. 

This passage bears a close resemblance to the 
second half of RE. X. Here vve have (1) svargasya 
aradhana and (2) exhortation to the mahdtman {z^uddra) 
and fefeudafea {^^kshudraka) to put forth pardhrama. The 
lirst of these phrases has been paraphrased into apaparisra- 
vatva in RE. X., to achieve which object the same edict 
also recommends pardlcrarna to the kshudraka and usapi 
{=^uchchhrita) vargas. The Separate Dhauli Edict I. uses 
the word vaga in 1. 23, where it cannot but denote ^ the 
officials.’ It thus seems that the khudaka and mahdtman 
{uddra or usata) referred to in MRE. I. and RE. X. must 
stand for the subordinate and superior classes of officials — 
and not the small and great people in general. For detail- 
ed explanation of this passage^ see ABORT, Vol. X, 

pp. 268-262. 

I.A., 1908, p. 21 and p. 341 ; 1912, pp. 171-3 J.A., 
Mai.Juin, 1910; Jan.-Feb„ 1911. JRAS., 1908, p. 817 ; 
1910, pp. 142 and 1308 ; 1911, p. 1114; 1913, pp. 477 and 
1053. Vyushta signifies generally ‘ the passing away ’ or 
‘ elapsing ’ (of time) and in particular ‘ office or royal mode 
of reckoning time ’ (Kautillya, p 60). The figure 256 thus 
denotes a year, which, as A^oka was a Buddhist, has to be 
reckoned from some event connected with Buddha, most 
probably the Nirvana of Buddha which came off 21 years 
prior to his Parinirvana or Death. For this interpretation 
see ABORT., Vol. X, pp. 262 & ff. 
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Sastri, H. Kiishna — The New Asokan Edict of Maski 
(lij’derabad Archaeoloj^ical Series, No. 1). 

Hultzsch, E. — ZDMG., Vol. 70, pp. 539-41. 

II 

Tranfilation . 

Even thus saith the Beloved of gods ; — 
‘ Eather and mother shall be hearkened to : 
Likewise, respect for living creatures shall be 
made firm. Truth should be spoken.’ These 
are the qualities of Dhamma which ought to be 
practised. Likewise, the preceptor shall be 
reverenced by the pupil ; and one should behave 
oneself fittingly towards the blood-relatives. This 
is primeval nature ; and this is long-enduring.' 
Hence it should be acted upon. 

Written by Pada the scribe. 

Note. 

’ Above, pp. 

Bhaeru Inscription 
Translation 

KingPriyadarsinof Magadha, having saluted 
the Samgha,^ wishes them good health and com- 
fortable (bodily) movement. Ye know, Reverend 
Sirs, how great are my respect and kindliness to- 
wards Buddha, Dhamma, and Samgha. What- 
ever, Reverend Sirs, has been said by the Blessed 
Buddha — all that has been well said. But, Rever- 
end Sirs, if I may point out (anything) in order 
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that the sublime Dhamma may thus endurn 
lou",^ I deem it proper to speak it out. Rever- 
end Sirs, these are the texts of Dhamma : 
(1) Vinaya-samukasa, (2) Aliya-mrrisas, (3) 
Andgatahhayas, (4) Muni-gdthd, (o) Mofieya- 
suta, (6) Upatisa-pasina, and (7) the Sermon 
to Uahula delivered by the Blessed Buddha 
concerning ‘ falsehood.’ ^ These texts of Dhamma, 
Reverend Sirs, I desire the majority of monks 
and nuns to constantly listen to and meditate 
upon. The laymen and laywomen (should do) 
similarly. It is for this reason, Reverend Sirs, 
that I am causing this to be engraved : in order 
that they may know my wish. 

Notes, 

^ For the time when this edict was most probably issued 
and to what Samgha it was addressed^ see AbovCy p. 101 f. 

2 Hult. follows E. Hardy (JEAS„ 1901, 341) 

in taking these words as a quotation from the Buddhist 
scriptures. This seems hardly likely, because this does 
not yield any good translation, and, as a matter of fact, 
the actual words of the edict have not yet been traced 
in any Buddhist scripture. 

Above, pp. 89-91 ; JRAS., 1889, p. 039 ; 1898, p. 
639 f.; 1901, pp. 311, 577 ; 1911, p. 1113 ; 1913, p. 385 ; 
1915, p. 805 ; lA., 1891, p. 165; 1912, p. 37; 1919, p. 
8; JA., (9), 7, p. 475 ff. Max Walleser, Das Edikt von 
Bhabra [Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus) ; E. 
Leumann, Das Bhabra-Edict des Konigs Asoka {Zeit, 
IndoL Iran, I Oct. 2, 1923, pp. 816 and fE.). 
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Rtjmmindei (Paueria Inscription) 

Translation. 

King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated twenty years, came in 
person and did worship.' Because here the 
Sfikya Sage, Buddha, was born, he caused a huge 
stone wall '' to be made and a stone pillar to be 
erected. Because here the Blessed One was 
born, the village of Lutnmini was freed from 
religious cesses and made to contribute one-eighth 
share (only, as land revenue)." 

Notes. 

' Above, p. 80 and p. 85 ff. See also the note 
following. 

2 The letters silavujadabhlcha are being divided by 
scholars into most embarrassing words, but R, G. 
Bhandarkar was the lirst to show that this was really 
one phrase, meaning “ an enclosure or railing made of 
stone” (JBBKAS., Vol. XX, p. 366, n. It). Fleet subs- 
tantially agrees with him (JRAS., 1908, pp. 476-7 and 
p. 8'ZS), but proposes the fantastic division of silavigada 
into (enclosure, fence, wall) + </adtt (screen), and 

translates the whole by “ stone wall which is an enclosure 
and screen.” Hult. divides it into sild vigadahht chd, 
and renders it by ‘ a stone bearing a horse (?).’ Nothing 
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exn be more absurd. Because here chd is taken as a 
conjunction meaning ^ and/ in spite of the fact that the 
correct form cha occurs not once, but twice, almost im- 
mediately after it. Besides there is a tendency of d 
being shortened into a, in this inscription. Hanee oha 
may stand for chd, but chd can never stand for cha, Chd 
after bhl cannot therefore be reasonably taken here as 
c(juivalent to cha ^ and/ but must be taken along with 
tlu^ preceding letter to form one word. Personally I 
lake the letters to stand for sild-idgada^hhlchd slid- 

Dikaia- or vikrita- hhittdni). The equation of vigada 
with vikata (or vikrita) defies no phonetic laws, as feared 
by Michelson (JAOS., 46. :-i64). The substitution of 
the first for the fourth, and of the fourth for the first, 
IcUer ol; a class is not unknown to the Asokan inscrip- 
tions. Thus while we have vracha for waja (RE. VI. and 
XU.) and kubhd for guhd ("Cave Edict), we have libi for 
li'pi twice at the end of PH VII., hidalogika for hulalokika 
in Sec. F of Jaug. SRE. II., and adhigichya for adhiku 
chcha in the Bhabru edict (see also n. 2 on PE. VII.). 
Then again bhlchd stands for bhiUdui, and not necessarily 
for bhittikah. So this procedure does not involve any 
dropping of consonants, though such a thing is not un- 
known to Asoka inscriptions {cf. ilokaohasa (G.) and uiloka 
(S.) with hidalokikijc (K.) about the end of RE. XI). The 
change of bhitti into bhitta however is exactly analogous 
to that of bhati into bhaia (see bhatimayesu (D.) and 
hhaUtniayesu (K. 8. M.) of RE. V. In this connection 
attention may also be drawn to a verse occurring about 
the end of the Kalingabodhi-J dtaka [Jdit,, Vol. IV, p. 236) : 
mahdyitvdna Sambodhim ndnd-iiiriyehi vajjarndnehi, 
mdldgandhavilepanam=zdharitvd pdkdra-parikkhcpam, 
kdresi. What is curious is that here we have not only 
tbe word mahayitvdna which corresponds to rnahtyite of 
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iliis edict, but also the mention of pakrmiparihlcJicpa or 
erection of wails which corresponds to bhlrha kardpita. 
The birth site of Buddha was almost as holy a place to a 
Buddhist as Sambodhi where he attained to enlighten- 
ment. • And if there were nKikuyifidiui and })rdk(lri(- 
pnril'Hhcjni at the latter, there is no reason why the same 
should not be at the former also. It is but natural if 
Asoka also did worship at the birth-place of Buddha by 
idayirvi^ musical instruments and offer! wreaths and 
frai»;rant pi<rnients. Compare the expression pdja-iii/d- 
pnll'dyo occurring in an inscription at Na^arl (MASL, 
No. 4, p{). I 1 i) and ] 'tS It.) where a hiiLCe' stout' enclosure 
wall called Kathi-ba'^i still exists. 

For previous explanations, see El., Vol. V., p. 5 ; 
S, B. Pr. A. W., 1903, pp. 7:^1 ft.; lA., 1005, pp. 1 
ff. ; 1911, pp. 19-20. For Barua’s interpretation, 

see Asoli'K Edicls in Nrir Ligkl, p. SO f. He takes 
viqudii — vikatd (or nlldpita) and quotes the authority 
of Ruddha<jjhosha to show that oikrllikd signifies 
figure.^ And this enables him at once to suggest that 
here sild-vifjdxht represents indefinitely the ^ crowning stone- 
figure^ and that l)lu 'Ls just an expletive particle hi ”! 
But if rif/adif stands Iicre for vih'rlla, surely a better inter- 
pretation of the expression would be ‘‘ sculptured (viqadd) 
walls {hh7(‘hd) of stone (sild)d" For a new interpretation, 
see S. N, Mitra^s article in I HQ., 1929, p. 748. Accord- 
in'*’ to him, ’Slid infjadd-hhlchd ( vikdnda-hhltl lyd) 
kdhlplid means ' stone was worked in or upon the post- 
base ^ that is, stone was caused to be scrapped to smooth- 
ness.’ 

’ F. W. Thomas was the first to take hall rightly in 
the sense of ‘ religious cess ’ (JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-7). 
For his correct interpretation of atha-blidyiyaj see JRAS., 
1914, pp. 391*2. 
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Nioliva Inscription 
T ran slatum . 

King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated fourteen years, enlarg- 
ed the stvpa of Buddha Konakamana to double 
its size.i And when he had been consecrated 
(twenty) years, he came in person, did worship, 
and had (a stone pillar) erected. 


Note, 

^ Hult., rightly compares (luiiyam vadhitc of this 
iaseriptioii to (iiyddhiijiun vadhiHiiii of the SahasramjEdiet. 


Inscription on the Sarna'ih Pillar 
Translation. 

Thus orders King Priyadarsin, Beloved of 

the gods : Pataliputra the 

Samgha may not be divided by any one. But 
whosoever breaks the Samgha, be it a monk or 
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a nun, shall be clad in white raiment, and com- 
pelled to live in what is not a residence ' (of the 
mendicants). Thus should this order be respect- 
fully communicated to the Sam^ha of the monks 
and tfie Samgha of the nuns. 

Thus saith Beloved of the gods : One sucli 
document has been deposited in (your) office in 
order tliat it may be accessible to you.' And 
deposit just another such document so as to be 
accessible to the laity. And these laity should 
come every fast day, in order to assure them- 
selves of that same order. And certainly on all 
fast days as each Mahamatra comes in his turn 
(to the head-quarters) for East, he should assure 
himself of that same order and understand it. 
And so far as your jurisdiction ^ goes, you must 
set out on tour with this specification (of order). 
So too in all fortified towns and (the) district 
sub-divisions,’ you must cause (subordinates) to 
go out on tours with this specification (of 
order) . 

Notes. 

^ The robes of a Buddhist monk are yellow-coloured^ 
and when he is ^iven white robes, it means that he is 
unfrocked (Oldenburg’s Vinayapitaka, Vol. Ill, p. 312, 
1. 18; also JPASii., 1908, pp. 7-10). As regards am7- 
vdse, Venis quctes Buddhaghosha’s explanation in SEE., 
XVII, p. 388, n. 1. But here andvdsa is distinguished 
from a-bhikshiik(i-dvdsa and taken in the sense of ^ a resi- 
dence unworthy of a mendicant ^ such as a cemetery, privy 
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and so forth. Asoka, however, cannot mean this. His 
object is only to remove a schismatic from where Bhik- 
shus stay and unfrock him. 

2 The kin" is, of course, address! ii" himself to the 
Mahf imatras ; and not to the Bhikshus as su] 3 ^)osed by 
some. The dictionary meanings of samsardna are ^ high- 
way/ ‘ meeting of junction " and so on, and the word in 
the present ease most probably denotes the Kaclie/ri of the 
district town, wliieh is both on the highway and a common 
place of meeting. F. W. Thomas’ reference to t'ne word 
in the Chullavagga (JRAS., ]0]5, pp. may also 

denote the standardised type of the Kacheri structure. 

Hiilt. : and invariably on every fast-day, every 

M ahdmdtm (will) come to the fast-day service in order to 
1)(* inspired with conlidence in this very edict and to under- 
stand (it).’^ This does not however bring out fully and 
properly the sense of ikike~Sk. ci:aiho, which means 'one 
by one, one taken singly, a single one.’ According to 
Hult., all Maliamritras came on all fast days. What Asoka 
however seems to mean is that one- Mahrimiitra came on 
one fast day, another on another fast day, and so on. 
This agrees with hdinam chu khanasi klia^uiHi' amUdd pi 
Tiseim ekcna pi solaviya which occurs about the end of 
SHE. II. (Dh. 11. 10-11 and Jaug. 11. 15-16). 

** y\hdra means ' a district,’ and is frequently found 
used in this sense in early inscriptions. For vivasaydtha 
and general interpretation of this passage, see I A., 1012, 
p. 172. 

Every district (dhdra) has more than one sub- 
division {vishaya) or Taluk as it is now called. The prin- 
cipal town of each sub-division must have been a fortified 
place {hotta) (see El., VlIL 171). Notice the difference 
bTween vivdsaydtha and viodsdpaydflid. The latter is 
the causal form of the former. If in the first case the 
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Malifimritras are a^kecl to set out on tour {vivaHaydlhi), 
in the second case they are asked to cause others to set out 
on tour {vivdHdpdydlha). These ^others’ must be the sub- 
ordinates of the Mahamatras; and if dhdni or District is 
the more extensive jurisdiction of the latter, the viHlniya or 
Taluk must l)e the less extensive jurisdiction of the 
subordinates. 


IVihli()gr(i]}h y. 

Voi^el, J. Ph.— El., Voh VIII, pp. l()() and ff. 

Venis, Arthur — JASB., PJ07, pp. I and ft'. 

Seuart, E. — (Lrnptes rendus de PAeadernie lns(u-l[)tions, 
Pd()7, p. 25. 

Boyer — JA., Tome X (.1907), ]). 1J9. 

iNSt Pir i ION ON THE Sancjji Pillau 

[Pacsirnile of this epiiJjraph may be seen in El. 11. on 
])late faciiiij^ p. 869. It is accompanied by a transcri])t of 
Buhler, which was afterwards eonsideral)ly corrected by 
Hultzsch with the help of excellent estampa^es supplied by 
the Arehicolo^ical Department. His amended reading is 
contained in JBAS., P.)ll, pp. 167-9 and in CII. Vol. 1.] 

T ranslxiiion. 

The San)g:ha of monks and of nuns has 
been made whole and entire, my sons and 
grandsons (continuing as long as the sun and 
the moon endure). Whosoever breaks the 
Sarngha, be he a monk or a nun, shall be clad in 
white raiment and compelled to live in what is 
not a residence (of the mendicants). For my 
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desire is — what is it? — that the Samgha may 
remain whole and entire and may be of long- 
duration. 

Inscriptions on tiiic Allahabad Pillar 

A. [This also specifies the penalty of schism and is a 
replica of the preceding two. Yevy little of this epigraph 
has been preserved and the only new and important fact 
revealed by it is that it contains an order of Asoka 
addressed to his Mahriraatras in Kausambi, showing clearly 
where the pillar was originally put up.] 

B. The Queen’s Edict 

Tfanslatioyi. 

By command of the Beloved of the gods the 
Mahamatras should everywhere be addressed. 
“Whatever gift there be hereof the Second 
Queen, be it a mango-grove, an orchard, an alms- 
house, or aught else, register ye all that as 
‘ of the Second Queen, that is, of Karuvaki, 
mother of Tivara.’ ” * 


A'O/pn. 

^ By notifying the charities of his Second Queen, 
Af5oka is apparently holding up her example for imitation 
hy the other members of the royal household {Above. 
pp. 151 and ff . Compare with this also the last sentence 
of R E, III. and its interpretation given on p. 305 
above. What Asoka means is that the charities of this 
queen are not to be registered merely and vaguely as those 
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of ‘ tlie Second Queen ’ but more specifically by name 
(vyanjona) as those of Karuvaki, Mother of Tivara. 
Karuvaki reminds us of names like Gatitaml, Vasisthi and 
such others as occur in Inscriptions of the early centuries 
of the •Christian Era. There are many Gotra names 
corresponding to it, namely, Kaiavaya, Karavacha and so 
forth, which are perhaps corrujrt forms of the original 
Karuvaka. 


Bihllogro phy . 

Biihler, G.— lA., Vol. XIX, pp. 124-0. 

Hult/seli, E.— Jll.VS., mu, pp. 1113-4. 

Mitra, S. N. — I HQ., Vol. VII, pp. 458-463. 

Barabak Hill Cave Inscriptions 

Translation. 

A. — This Banyan cai^e was given to the 
Ajivikas by King Priyadarsin when he had been 
anointed twelve years. 

B. — This cave in the Khalatika Hill was 
given to the Ajivikas, when he had been anoint- 
ed twelve years. 

0. — King Priyadarsin, when he had been 
anointed nineteen years, ..in the Kha[latika 
Hill]. 

Bibliography . 

Biihler, G.— lA., Vol. XX, p. 364. 
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CORRIGENDA 


Pa^^e 1, line 14. For ‘‘ Sholapur District '' read Rai 

chur District.'' 

Page 28, line 20. For “ Minor Rock Edict, I read 

“ Minor Rock Edicts, I A 11 (See 
IHQ., VIL 737). 

Page 4;), line 28. For “ antithesis to " read “ antithesis 

of.^' 

Page 01, line 20. For Ganik-adhijakshd read Gttntk-iid^ 

lifjakslia , 

i\ige 01, line 27. 10)r “Hultzscht akes" read “Ffultzscli 

takes.’' 

,, ,, line 20. I'or ‘‘ihey were to play” read “ if 

they were to play.'’ 

Page 81, line 7. P'or six different places ” read “ nine 

different places. ” 

Page 120, line Ui. For nutami road culani. 

,, ,, line 17. For til read //. 

13:0 line 10. For “ five a.s/aara.s ” read five wavs 
leading to a.siuaiui/* 

,, ,, line 20. l^'or dsavas read dsava. 

Page 135, line 21. For “ does no ” read “ does not.” 

Pa^’^e 141, last line. Refore ABORI read 2. 

D 

Page 155, line 28. For airnwritt-ivulluhiam read apra- 

vritta-vadhanam. 

Page 200, line 12. For “ dialects ” read “ dialect.” 

Page 211, line 4. For “ Bangi'ili ” read “ Bengali.” 

Page 2130, line i30. For ‘‘ Tamraparni ” read “ Tfimra- 

parni.” 

Page 2(',(i, line 17. For “ Po-lusha ” read “ Po-lu-sha ” 

and for ‘‘ Fo ” read “ Fo.” 

,, ,, line l‘J. Read ” Vessantara Jataka.” 

Page 275, line 21. Read ‘‘ Firozshah’s lat.” 

Page 29‘o, line 17. Read ” Tamraparni.” 





